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A HAUNTING THOUGHT. 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHE_PS. 


IF the wind is the breath of the dying, 
As ancient legends say, 

What rebel soul, defying, 
Sweeps down the storm to-day? - 

What fruitless, mad regretting 
Uttered that lingering wail ? 

What life of war and tempest 
Is spilled upon the gale? 

If the wind is the breath of the dying, 
Across this sea of light, 

What saintly soul, replying, 
Goes out to God to-night? 

Whom does this moonlit zephyr 
Uplift on its white breast? 

What spirit, pure and patient, 
In rapture sinks to rest? 

East GLOUCESTER, Mass. 
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THE CRISIS. 
(For a Picture by Frank Dicksee, R.A.) 
BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 








THE very air is hushed about this bed. 

‘the hour has c>me and passed when Hope stood nigh 

, And strove with Fear; now prayer were mockery. 

Last kisses snatched from Fate, last love words said, 
Vain tears upon this woman’s forehead shed, 

Are over now. There comes no least low sigh 

To break the stillness where she waits to die, 
And he longs helplessly that he were dead. 


Ah, passion of the past that made them one! 
Can they be parted and he face the sun? 
Has cruel Death no marriage bond to give 
To soothe this last extremity of wo? 
Nay, she fares forth to realms we do not know— 
Shall he who waits die too, or must he live? 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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SUNS AND SOULS AT LAKE GEORGE. 


) BY JOSEPH COOK. 











’ Vast of brow, of front serene, 

: Eagles in their breasts of green, 

' Stand the hights toe lake about, 
Uttering God’s greatness out, 

‘ As the air his tenderness, 

, Luminous ether, alness, 
Palpitant with soul, for he 
Throbs here omnipresently. 


To asuony isle with me 
Sunny come fair maidens three; 
Tn a rainb >w dips the oar, 
God stands with us on the shore. 
Waves without are crystalline, 
Waves within are crystalline; 
In the lake is not a stain, 
In the souls is not a pain. 


Well I love the water fair, 

Sister to the viewless air— 

Iris tints and sparkles thick 

: Tossed from off the ripples quick; 

' Mirrored hills or silver sheen, 
Stretched Elvsian isles between; 

° Beams of noon and hights sublime, 

le Majesties of dateless time; 


Subtle shafts of lancelike thrill, 
Shot from waters, wood and hill; 
Pebbly fret or plashing speech, 
Dreamy surge along the beach; 
Granite chasms or sanded floor 
We by sun or moon float o’er— 
Depths ia crystal trance that lie, 
Lucent, soft, glad endlessly. 
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But [ love yet more the souls, 
" Glorions in parts and wholes, 
Whence is breathed a viewless air 
Fairer than the water fair— 
Sou's in which the sparkles thick, 
Iris tints and ripples quick, 
Weave, elate, celestial sheen, 
Stretched Elysian hours between; 
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Souls of Noon and Sky sublime, 

Up which awestruck Summits climb; 

Souls in which a seraph’s thrill 

Subtly flames from holy will; 

Souls like lakes with white, deep floor, 

We by sun and moon float o’er— 

Depths in crystal trance that lie, 

Lucent, soft, glad endlessly. 
TICONDEROGA, N. Y. 


TIME’S WINNOWING. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 





As Time flies, bis wings fan what he passes over, so 
that the air is always full of chaff up-blown close about 
him—the golden grains that are immovable lie far be- 
hind. It is very hard for the critic, with his eyes full 
of dust and husks from the world’s great winnowing- 
floor, to see what is best of the present. The past is 
clear enough; the selection and classification have been 
already made for us beyond the question of a doubt; or 
if there be a doubt the world will not consider ir, and 
what is the good of criticism? 

Not long ago one of the most charming writers that I 
know of declared that contemporary reviewing does not 
amount to criticism. He is not the only person who has 
been recently pricking at the book-tasters. Another 
distinguished and always engaging author takes a tilt 
every now and then at the anonymous writer of book 
notices. Taken all around the critic is not in a very de- 
lightful center; everybody tumbles stones upon him, 
save when he busies himself with the remote past. The 
limit of safety seems at present to lie just beyond 
Sbakespeare. When a man or a woman feels the critic’s 
itch coming on, the judicious thing to do is to select 
some one of the ancient classics—they are books no- 
body looks into nowadays—and, using it asa base to 
combine with the acid of the critical mood, fall to right 
heartily and write gracefully, elegantly, lightly, about 
nothing. It is the present humor of the world to make 
light of contemporary achievement, and yet at the same 
time the past has notbing init that the world is will- 
ing to stand by. Of course we all make big, wise eyes 
of admiration over Shakespeare’s plays; but when we 
write a play it is a miserable piece of trash, like lbsen’s 
‘*Doll’s House,” commonplace, dull, pessimistic. We 
talk enthusiastically about Scott’s romances, or Dick- 
ens’s, or Hugo’s, or George Eliot’s, or Balzac’s, and then 
turn round and write ‘‘ Daisy Millers ” and ‘* Robert 
Elsmeres.” Everybody admits that the highest art in 
any field of expression—poetry, painting, sculpture, 
music, oratory—is romantic and dramatic; everybody 
admits this, I say, because the majorities of all ages— 
the juries made up of every grade of folk—have so re- 
corded it; nevertheless we sing, we paint, we design 
everything along the lines of dry and uninteresting 
“realism.” In this regard present aspiration and 
achievement seem to be insincere and to richly deserve 
the whimsical criticism of our day. But while we are 
saying one thing and doing another Time goes on with 
his winnowing, and the future ages will set us where 
we belong. Coming critics, when there shall be no axes 
to grind, no ale and cigars to remember, no good turn 
to reward, no enemies to get even with, no fear of back 
strokes to make them wince—coming critics, when we 
are allin our graves, will tell our far descendants how 
amazingly foolish we were to encourage our geniuses in 
doing mere vulgar, commonplace artisan work. 

What are the creations of genius that the wings of 
Time have not blown away with their fanning? Plato’s 
works, Homer's poems, the marbles of Phidias and of 
Praxitiles, the paintings of Raphael, the novels of Scott, 
the music of Beethoven—these are examples—and, ah! 
the plays of Shakespeare. Romances, every one of 
these. NowI challenge the whole world to show one 
immortal piece of orthodox realism. Show me, please 
do show me, I insist upon it, show me just one example 
of living, sound, world-captivating realism! I have 
often said that all art is fiction—fiction is the better gen- 
eric name, and now, at last, I say that all fiction is ro- 
mance. This thing called realism is nothing but ro- 
mance in its lowest form, romance done by recipe and 
rule; in a word, uninspired, conventionalized romance. 

As Time winnows and winnows away flies the chaff. 
What is the chaff blown from the floors of art? It is 





everything that man makes without the inspiration of 
the romantic mood. Dante, Goethe, Scott, Shakespeare, 


Beethoven, Dumas, Hawthorne, Balzac—these men 
wrought what Time’s wings can bave no effect upon. 
We have a poet, he died the other day, but he is still 
with us, who knows what 1s best in literature. Where 
did Lowell find food for his art-hunger? Was it Zola’s 
nasty novels that he set most store by? Behind Lowell 
stood the common people as well as the chosen few. 
Youcould not bliod him with the chaff of common 
place realism. He understood that art was fiction, not 
reproduction of observed facts. Moreover, Lowell was 
too large a man to play with mere terms and technical 
quirks, and he saw nothing worth noticing in the sham 
called realism, Truth he loved; but he did not lovea 
vile thing, a worn-out thing, an uninteresting thing, 
simply on account of its availability. He knew the 
value of ethical influence in art and in life. I think 
that Time’s wings will not blow away much of what he 
wrote. Well, granting that Lowell was the greatest of 
our critics, aod seeing that he found the old masters of 
romance—Shakespere, Dryden, Johnson, Defoe and 
Scott—working in the right loom and weaving in the 
the true spirit, it is something to have him with one in 
ore’s preferences, not to say one’s critical conclusions, 

But if it is romance only that lives in all the fields of 
art—if it is romance only that can withstand the win- 
nowing of the years, how important that it shall be pure 
and of wholesome influence! The critic must despise 
cant and goody-goody; but he cannot forbear his hand 
when the right is to be upheld. Let Time fan away 
what he can, let stay as gold what may, the duty of the 
critic is not one of mere sympathy and fine, light writ- 
ing. It is pleasant reading, this that we call literary 
and art criticism, when it bears us along in a stream of 
chat and chatter that leads to nothing in particular; but 
what I call criticism pure and simple is not just this. 

The critic who waits for Time to select for him what he 
shall praise, is a bit of acoward. My sort of critic isa 
prophet. He takes a hand with Time and heJps him to 
winnow, and sees that he does it correctly. Occasion- 
ally the old fellow has to be reminded that it is better 
to leave ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” and blow away ‘‘ Manon 
Lescaut.” 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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THE AUTHORITY OF THE REFORMERS TO 
REFORM THE CHURCH. 
BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., 
Or UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK. 





WHEN Christ came into the temple to teach, the chief 
priests and the elders asked him: ‘‘ By what authority 
doest thou these things? And who gave thee this au- 
thority?” (Matt. xxii, 23.) Thesame question may be 
asked of the Reformers who assumed the tremendous re- 
sponsibility of reforming the Church built upon the 
rock of Christ, who promised to be with his people al- 
way to the end of the world. 

An excellent article of Goldwin Smith’s, on ‘‘ The Ox- 
ford Movement,” in a recent number of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, has suggested to me the propriety and timeliness of 
discussing this question. 

The work of the Reformers and their authority to do it 
were ordinary and extraordinary. 

I, All the Reformers were baptized, confirmed and 
educated in the Roman Catholic Church, as the Apostles 
and evangelists were circumcised and brought up in the 
Jewish synagog. They never doubted the validity of 
their baptism any more than the Apostles doubted the 
validity of their circumcision. Their aim was to re- 
form the old Church, not to construct a new one, In 
this respect they differed from the Anabaptists and 
Socinians, who broke the historical continuity and built 
a church de novo. 

Most of the Reformers were also ordained to the priest- 
hood, and offered the sacrifice of the mass. So Luther, 
Zwingli, Bucer, colampadius, Farel, Knox, Cranmer, 
Latimer, Ridley. They needed no re-ordination any 
more than a re-baptism. 

One of them, however, Melanchthon, the author of the 
leading symbolical book of the Lutheran Church, was 
never ordained, and remained a layman all his life. A 
remarkable fact. His sermons were not delivered from 


the pulpit, but were simply homiletical discourses or ex- 
pository lectures for the students. The story goes that 





he stuck after reading the text, ‘I am the good shep- 
herd,” when Luther, sitting below, told him: ‘ Come 
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down, Master Philip; thou art a sheep, not a shepherd.” 
But the story is a myth. 

The case of Calvin is peculiar, He was educated for 
the priesthood, and received the clerical tonsure which 
was regarded by ecme as a sort of semi-ordinution, or 
as the lowest of the minor orders, distinct from tbe 
ordines majores (deacons, priests, bishops). He acquired 
in bis twelfth year, through the influence of his father, 
who was the proctor of the chapter of Noyon, the bene- 
fit of a chaplaincy at the cathedral of his native place. 
When eighteen’ years of age, he became the occupant of 
a charge at Marteville, which he afterward exchanged 
for one at Pont L’Eveque. There he preached repeated- 
ly, as Beza and Colladon report. While a student at the 
University of Bourges, he also preached occasionally in 
a neighboring village (Signieres), and the nobleman who 
invited him judged that he “ preached better than the 
monks.” 

But he ‘never was ordained to the priesthood and 
never read mass. When he left the Roman Church, to- 
ward the close of the year 1532, there was no bishop who 
might have ordained him to the evangelical ministry; 
for all the bishops on the Continent remained in the old 
Church, and England tad not yet seceded-from Rome. 
He was, indeed, regularly called tothe ministry at Gen- 
eva, in 1536, by the presbyters (Farel and Viret), and the 
city council, with the consent of the whole people. This 
is expressly reported by Beza and Colladon, and con- 
firmed by the acts of the magistracy of Geneva. But I 
have not found any evidence that he was ordained in 
form by a public act of prayer and laying on of hands 
of the presbytery, according to the custom which came 
to prevail in all the Reformed Churches. In his *‘Insti- 
tutes” he approves of ordination as a venerable apostolic 
rite, and even ascribes to it a semi-:acramental char- 
acter. 

But all the Reformers rejected the Roman doctrine of 
ordination as a sacrament, which confers the authority 
of priestly functions. Luther even went so far as to 
derive the authority of the ministry from the Christian 
people to which was intrusted the power of the keys. 
He, therefore, identified ordination with vocation, 
‘* Whoever is called,” he says, ‘‘is ordained, and must 
preach to these who called him. This is our Lord’s con- 
secration and true chrism.” He himself cons«crated his 
friend Amsdorf as Bishop of Naumburg, to show that 
he could make a bishop as well as the Pope, and could do 
it without consecrated oil. For this bo'd ac: of irregu- 


larity he had as little and as much authority as Jobn | 


Wesley, a mere presbyter, in ordaiming the first Ameri- 
can Methodist Bishop. Tbat episcopacy was no special 
order, but merely a superintendency. 

If diocesan episcopal ordination in unbroken, histori- 
cal succession were necessary not only for the well- 


being, but even for the being of a Church and a valid 
ministry, it would be d fticult, even for Anglo-Catholics, 
to resist the claims of Rome and to justify the Reforma- 
tion. Logical minds would not stop halfway. 

Their ordination in the Roman Church gave the Re- 


formers only the right to officiate in the Roman Church 
according to the prescribed ritual and in accordance 
with the recognized faith. Bishop Cranmer was bound 
to the Pope by a solemn, iron-clad oath, and forfeited 
his Roman authority by his apostasy from the Roman 
Church. He, therefore, took a fresh commission from 
Henry VIII, who arrogated to himself the claim of the 
head of the Church of England, and acted accordingly. 

Il. The authority to reform the Church must be put 
on different ground in the case of the Anglican as well 
as the continental Churches. We must re-ort to aspecial 
divine cali and outfit. Richard Hook-r, the most ‘‘judi- 
cious” of Anglican divines, says, ‘* that, tho thousands 
were debtors to Calvin, as touching divine knowledge, yet 
he.was to none, only to God;’’ a very remarkable judg- 
ment which modern Anglo-Catholics may well take to 
heart. The Reformers, as Reformers, belong not to the 
regular order of priests, but to the irregular order of 
prophets whom God calls directly by his Spirit from the 
plow or the shepherd’s staff, the workshop or the study. 
So he raises and endows men with rare genius for poetry 
or philosophy, or art, or science, or invention, or dis- 
covery. Allgood gifts come from God; but the gift of 
genius is exceptional, and cannot be derived or propa- 
gated’ By ordinary descent. The Platos and Aristotles 
in philosophy, the Dantes and Shakespeares in poetry, the 
Raphaels and Michel Angelos in art, tower like the bigh- 
est Alpine peaks over the level of the sea. There are 
divine irregularities as well as divine regularities. God 
writes on a crooked as well as on a straight line. Even 
Paul was called out of due time, and did not seek or- 
dination from Peter or any other Apostle, but derived 
his authority directly from Christ, and proved his min- 
istry by the abundance of his labors. 

In the Apostolic age there were Apostles, prophets, 
and evangelists for the Church at large, and prrsbyter- 
bishops and deacons for particular congregations. The 
former are considered extraordinary officers. But their 
race is not yet extinct, any more than the race of men 
of genius in any other sphere of life. They arise when- 
ever and wherever they are needed. 

We are bound to the ordinary means of grace, but 
Ged is free, and his Spirit works when, where, and how 
He p'eases. God calls ordinary men for ordinary work 
jn the ordinary way; and he calls extraordinary men 
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for extraordinary work in an extraordinary way. He 
has done so in times past and will do so to the end of 
time. 

I may referto Dwight Lyman Moody, who is a plain, 
unordained layman, but a genuine God-taught evangel- 
ist. He has probably converted more people to a Chris- 
tian life than any clergyman or learned professor of 
theology of our age,and has made his home at North- 
field a Jerusalem for Bible students from all parts of 
the country, and even from across the sea. 

Whenever the necessities of the Church require it 
God will bless the Church with a new Pentecostal effu- 
sion of his Holy Spirit. He will call and equip as great 
and even greater men than Luther, Zwingli and Calvin. 
Perhaps he has them already in training. He prepares 
his servants in quiet seclusion for work which they do 
not dream of. The Reformers were innocently made 
reformers. The times make the men as well as the men 
make the times. All the signs of this closing decade of 
the nineteenth century, the inventions and discoveries, 
the amazing progress in science and art, the marvelcus 
facilities of communication which annihilate space, the 
discontent with old and the craving for new theologies, 
the dissatisfaction with the endless divisions of Protest- 
antism and the desire for a re-union of Christendom, 
the extent of mission work to all parts of the globe, 
point to a new era. 

God has great surprises in store for the rising genera- 
tion. Happy are those who will see the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

New York CITY. 
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J. §. CLARKSON, THE MAN. 


BY ARTHUR REED KIMBALL 








It must strike queerly his old neighbors in Des Moines 
that the Hon. J. 8. Clarkson, now that he is a national 
figure, should be knownas ‘‘Colonel” Clarkson, or ‘*Gen- 
eral” Clarkson, and not as ‘‘Ret” Clarkson. By that name 
he was familiarly known all over Iowa ten years ago, 
when I was city editor of his paper, the Jowa State Reg- 
ister, and constantly in his society and that of his fam- 
ily. A nickname has a way of sticking; it is passed 
along from an old group of friends to a new group of 
friends; seldom, if ever, is it outlived. Yet if an East- 
ern newspaper should to-day speak of ‘‘ Ret” Clarkson, 
half its readers would not know whom it meant, Mr. 
Clarkson seems to have completely outgrown it. 
‘*Ret,” by the way, was the signature he chose for 
some Washington dispatches he sent his paper one win- 
ter. They were widely quoted; hence the nickname. 

Another thing that must also surprise his old neigh- 
bors, now that Mr. Clarkson is Chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, is the ability as a practical 
organizer which put him there. From the time when 
he first came into prominence in Iowa he made himself 
felt as one who could deal with men. In the National 
Convention of 1880, when the forces of Grant and 
Blaine met in that bistoric clash, Mr. Clarkson showed 
so decidedly the quality of leadership in bim, that Mr. 
Blaine is then quoted as saying, that, had Mr. Clarkson 
been in supreme command of bis forces, he would have 
secured the nomination which went to Garfield. But 
leadership in a national conventicn is very different 
from the chairmanship of an executive committee, 
which involves so largely the talent of successful atten- 
tion to infinite detail. This was a talent which, in the 
days when I knew bim, Mr. Clarkson was not supposed 
to possess. 

This brings me to his career, a career in which he 
achieved a brilliant success before he was forty, a typi- 
cally American career, At twenty-six or thereabouts, 
Mr. Clarkson, a self-educated and self-educating man— 
for he was always open to new ideas, and never dreamed 
that an education could stop—was a compositor on the 
Des Moines Register, of which he was afterward a half 
owner. The editor at that time wasthe Hon. Frank W. 
Palmer, now public printer, a place which I have no 
doubt he owes largely to Mr. Clarkson’s influence—such 
are the ups and downs of life. To go back to Des 
Moines, Mr. Clarkson was often called down from the 
composing room to ‘‘ sub” as a reporter or as city editor, 
and finally as editorial writer. Mr. Palmer thought he 
saw a larger opening in Chicago—the Inter-Ocean—and 
left Des Moines. Here was Mr. Clarkson’s chance, and 
he had the wisdom to seize it. 

A morning paper in Des Moines had a clear field 
for 200 miles in every direction. No Chicago or St. 
Louis papers could come in to be rivals. They were 
practically a day old when they reached the town. Des 
Moines, too, was near the center of the State, and the 
capital. All Iowa news of importance naturally cen- 
tered there. A leading Republican newspaper coukl not 
but be a great power anda great property, if rightly 
conducted. Mr. Clarkson, whois generous to a fault— 
whatever money he makes will alwayscome from in- 
creasing his income and not from decreasing his ex- 
penses—had no money himself, but called his brother 
Richard off his farm. That farm was worth about 
$4,000, and that was the cash which paid for the paper. 
A rich man, of the kind they have out West, who be- 

lieved in pluck and brains, advanced the Clarkson boys 
the $30,000 they needed to secure the property. They 
paid it all off in a few years by working as few men 
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work in this world, all day and all-night, Ricbard. as 


business man, J. S..as editor. When that money was 
paid they found themselves the owners of a veritable 
gold mine, one which simply on its merits as a news- 
paper, without sensationalism or other tricks, made 
them both men of independent fortune. The confidence 
of thetwo in each other was perfect. J. 8. Clarkson left 
the business entirely in his brother’s hands, probably 
never opening a ledger unless by request. When one 
year, fora joke, Mr. Richard Clarkson made an annual 
statement, showing that the paper had run behind, Mr. 
J.S. Clarkson, altho there was no sp¢cial reason for a de- 
ficit, immediately, without asking a question, made 
preparatiens to sell his horses and to reduce his style of 
living. When he thought the joke had gone far enough 
Mr. Richard Clarkson showed the true balance sheet— 
an exhibit of the usual profit. 

Those who knew him as an editor will always regret 
that J. 8. Clarkson has now apparently withdrawn from 
the profession. He had a strong, original, individual 
style, which was a terror to his enemies and which went 
straight to the core of every subject. His editorials 
were as much a feature of his paper as were Horace 
Greeley’s of the Tribune. But bis writing was not sim- 
ply controversial. He could write with great tenderness 
of touch of anything that had stirred his feelings—and 
bis nature was one to be easily moved to sympathy and 
pity. His descriptive style was also flowing and graphic, 
and anything which came under his true reportorial 
eyes was served up with artistic skill for the news col- 
umns. In fact he was an all-around newspaper man 
even to head lines—an opponent once wittily said that 
Mr. Clarkson never ‘* headed” his speeches except to 
‘*belead’ them. His one drawback, perhaps, was that, 
not appreciating hi own unusual talents, he failed to 
make allowance for the insufficiency of others to do all 
that he could do. 

But in his relations with his employés, Mr. Clarkson 
was always generous, Christmas never failed to bring 
them substantial remembrances, usually a complete set 
of some favorite author. When an employé proved 
the quicker-witted, Mr. Clarkson was always the first to 
*- acknowledge the corn.” Anexamyle: Mr. Clarkson’s 
handwriting was terrible to decipher, and caused a great 
deal of ‘‘ kicking” in the composing room. So when 
Horace Greeley died, Mr. Clarkson thought he would 
show his compositors what really bad handwriting was. 
He cut out a facsimile specimen of what the Tribune 
compositors had to set and sent it down in the copy-box. 
It went all over the composing room. Not one of the 
force could make head or tail out of it. Finally it 
reached a quick-witted Irishman, who knew that a key 
must accompany it in the paper from which it was cut. 
He held it up against the light. From what printers 
call ‘* the style” of the printed matter on the other side, 
he p!aced it in the columns of the New York Graphic. 
He went out, bought a Graphic, set it up from the key, 
went over the proof carefully to detect every possible 
error, and sent it to Mr, Clarkson, a ‘‘clean revise.” Mr. 
Clarkson returned a $25 gold piece as an acknowledg- 
ment that the joke was on him. 

The qualities that made Mr. Clark on universally es- 
teemed and liked by bis editorial staff and employés, 
made him popular and trusted asa friend and citizen. 
To his friends his purse was always open. He could, if 
he would, show a large bundle of notes he had indorsed 
for friends and had himself to meet. There is one 
man, now a leading lawyer in Chicago—I will not give 
his name, altho the facts in my day were common 
knowledge—who owes all he is in life to Mr. Clarkson. 
This man, of brilliant parts, the graduate of an Eastern 
college, sank low through drink. Mr. Clarkson, who 
found him loading a freight car at $1.50 a day, made for 
him a place on bis paper, and watched him with all the 
care and solicitude a mother gives a son. Again and 
again he fell, and again and again Mr, Clarkson began 
over the long struggle. The man was finally restored to 
himself and his family, gained an enviable reputation 
and a large practice at the Des Moines bar, on the 
strength of which the offer of chief counsel for a lead- 
ing corporation in Chicago was made to him, and ac- 
cepted by him. This is a conspicuous instance of the 
helping hand which Mr. Clarkson was always ready to 
extend to the promising and deserving—a hand which 
has started many young men on prosperous careers. 

But it wasin hisown hume that Mr. Clarkson was 
seen at his best by those privileged to know him in the 
family circle, Mrs. Clarkson isa typical Western wo- 
man, of great alertness of mind, vivacity of manner, 
and fine presence. In her society and that of their two 
boys the hard-fighting politician and absorbed man of 
affairs found the true pleasure of life. Abstaining from 
tobacco and intoxicants from both principle and choice, 
he was without the usual indulgences which draw men 
into clubs and societies. In his own home Mr. Clark- 
son’s self-contained, silent, manner softened into geni- 
ality. Everything that added to the attractiveness of 
the home interested him completely, from the hanging 
of a picture to the choice of a new carpet or wall paper. 
The evening that to him was the best of all was Sunday 
evening, witb his wife at the piano, singing or playing. 
The usual selection was some pathetic piece, And if you 
chanced to glance into the quiet corner where Mr. Clark- 
son sat, you would see how deeply he was moved in the 
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stealthy way he now and then wiped away the gathering 
moisture. A woman of society and the world, which 
are not thought to lead to tenderness, once told me that 
she never read Thackeray’s description of how “ Colo- 
nel Newcome said adsum” without her eyes filling. 
Mr. Clarkson could never hear that pathetic little poem 
of Bayard Taylor's, in which the soldiers all sang ‘“‘ An- 
nie Laurie,” and ending, ‘‘ The bravest are the tender- 
est, the loving are the daring,” without a similar weak- 
ness—if weakness it be. 

I close these somewhat hasty but faithful impressions 
of a man as I knew him ten years‘ago, before the coun- 
try knew bim, with noting how unsatisfactory are all 
the published pictures of Mr. Clarkson. They all alike 
fail to catch his expression. The only good one I have 
ever seen is up in one corner of a group of journalists, 
published as an advertisement by an insurance com- 
pany. That picture, a three-quarter view, gives his 
broad expanse of forehead, the part of his hair on 
the extreme right of his head, his deep placed ey:s, his 
overhanging mustache, and the firm set of his chin. It 
is a most natural picture—looks, as we say, ‘‘as if it 
would speak.” Only it would be most unnatural in any 
picture of Mr. Clarkson to do any unnecessary speaking, 
unless among friends and intimates. What would 
most strongly impress a stranger in the man, are bis 
eyes, which have the quality of seeming to read people. 
You always feel that they are reading you when you are 
with him, even if he is apparently not looking at you. 
They are restless eyes, that nothing escapes; they are 
penetrating eyes, which disclose a strong personality. 

WATERBURY, CONN. 
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CHAUCER AND SHAKESPEARE. 


THE INTER-RELATIONS OF “MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
DREAM,” * HAMLET,” AND * THE TEMPEST.” 


BY TBE LATE SIDNEY LANIER. 
IL. 


HAVING thus established that the moral advance so 
clear in these three plays is actually the historic advance 
of Shak. speare’s unfolding spirit, we may now go on to 
a third series of considerations which not only support 
this conclusion, but enlarge it into a most striking view 
of the symmetry of the poet’s growth throughout the 
whole mass of his powers. We have seen his growth in 
moral compass; let us now szeifa growth in artistic 
compass proceeded as, of course, it should in every sym- 
metrical and healthy development—along with the 
other. 

This investigation is capable of being conducted with 
a scientific accuracy which secures such valuable results 
that probably the most cursory reader will not object to 
some brief description of the simple apparatus of terms 
and principles used for that purpose. To this end, let 
us for a moment consider the formal art of the poet in 
general from a standpoint somewhat higher than that 
usually occupied. It is not difficult to find one com- 
manding such a field of view that we can see the moral 
and the artistic presenting themselves as really parts of 
a continuous line, different enough at the extremes, but 
as inseparable at the middle as is plant life from animal 
life in certain lower forms of being. This 1emark is, 
however, in anticipation. 

Since concrete instances will here be at once more 
clear and more interesting than any abstract develop- 
ment of principles, let us obtain familiarity with the 
apparatus just referred to, by at once beginning to use 
it. Selecting two representative passages from the ex- 
tremes of the whole period of Shakespeare's work; that 
is, one from the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” (1595 ?), 
and one from ‘‘ The Tempest” (1612-13), Lask the reader 
to utter them aloud and to observe the actual phenomena 
which occur. For one of such representative passages, 
let us take the following from the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” and consider it a moment before its fellow- 
passage from ** The Tempest”: 

* Love iooks not with the eyes, but with the mind; 
And therefore is wing’d Cupid painted blind; 
Nor hath Love’s mind of any judgment taste; 
Wings and no eyes figure uaheedy haste: 
And therefore is Love said to be a child, 
Because in choice he is so oft beguil’d.” 
Upon reciting this passage aloud, perhaps the first and 
most striking observation is, that between the last word 
of each line and the first word of the next line the voice 
made a distinct pause much longer than the pause be- 
tween any two consecutive words in the body of any one 
line. The voice, in short, divided off the whole passage 
into six smaller passages for the ear just as the punctua- 
tion marks and the verse-method of printing divide it 
off into six smaller passages—that is, six ‘‘lines’”—for 
the eye. 
What is the effect of this sixfold division? Let it be 
recalled that, in listening to uttered speech, altho the 
primary constituents of that speech are what we may 
call alphabetic sounds, or letter sounds, yet the ear, at 
the same time that it pays:atten:ion to these letter- 
sounds individually, also pays attention to them in those 
little groups or discrete masses called ‘“‘ syllables.” For 
example, in hearing the first word of this passage, the 
ear consciously hears first the sound of L, then that of 0, 
then that of v, but the whole discrete mass Love has 

















to be practically simultaneous, and the separate sounds 
have much the same individual effect with that of each 
separate tone in a chord of three tones struck on the 
piano. The ear, therefore, in hearing the sounds of 
speech, practically hears them in little chords, or groups, 
each group being that discrete mass of tone called a syl- 
lable. 

From this grouping, commonplace as it seems, pro- 
ceed the most remarkable effects. If we analyze the 
passage just read by letter-sounds, the most hopeless 
confusion results. We can trace no law among the 
series of sounds. But if we analyze it by syllables, and 
agree (for reasons not proper to be detailed here, but 
which any curious reader will find detailed in the au- 
thor’s ‘‘ Science of English Verse,” p. 59 and following), 
to call such syllables ‘* verse-sounds,” we will find that 
there are in the passage read exactly sixty of these 
verse-sounds. The effect of the division into six small- 
er passages, or lines, by the pause at the end of each 
line—which pause we may here conveniently agree to 
call the ‘‘ end-stop ”’--may now be clearly seen, when, 
upon analyzing the first line by verse-sounds (here easily 
done because each word happens to be one discrcte sy]- 
lable and to cons'itrte, therefore, one verse-sound), 


hoe see. Ser ee ee 

“ Love looks not with the eyes but with the mind,” 

we discover that it consists of exactly ten such verse- 
sounds, and pursuing the analysis, that the second line 


1 wee ae ae | 6.3,9:: 9. 

‘* And there-fore is wing’d Cu-pid paint-ed blind,” 

consists also of exactly ten such verse-sounds, and so 
with each of the others. Thus the whole passage re- 
veals itself from this point of view as a large group of 
sixty verse-sounds, divided into six smaller groups of 
ten verse-sounds each. 

Here the ear has the pleasure of perceiving that ina 
great mass of tones—which taken by letter-sounds is abso- 
lutely patternless,relation|«ss and lawless—there is,never- 
theless, a definite pattern which runs through the whole 
mass, a definite law which reduses the whole confusion 
toaclear and simple order, a set of relations which 
binds together all the individual constituents of the 
mass. 

Before going on to develop the ear’s further manage- 
ment of these patterns, it is worth while remarking that 
we have here come upon a principle which not only 
seems to lis at the bottom of all human delight in, and 
desire for.rhythmic poeiry, but which equally inspires 
every scientific generalization, and every formation of 
moral law, We have just seen that upon presenting to 
the ear a long series of letter-sounds, the ear while ap- 
preciating them as letter-sounds, eagerly accepts the 
first indication that this lawless series is capable of an 
arrangement which is not lawless, eagerly perceives the 
relations between the verse-sounds just detailed, and 
traces with delight the pattern of tens and sixes into 
which it finds the verse-sounds are woven. This strin- 
gent search after pattern, relation, law, among confused 
sounds, this intolerance of chaos (or un-relation), this de- 
hght upon discovering a principle which arranges ap- 
parently unrelated particulars into an interdependent 
system; would seem to be at bottom the same presiding 
passion which fills the scientific searcher with discon- 
tent, when he has accumulated a number of scientific 
facts, until he finds some pattern, some principle of 
relation, some law, which binds together those fac s 
just as the patterns of tens and sixes, the relation of ten 
and six to sixty, the law of grouping by groups of ten 
verse-sounds into six subordinate groups, bound together 
the whole mass of otherwise chaotic letter-sounds into 
the organic and related whole of the verse-structure. 

And lastly this same passion appears to act upon 
moral facts just as upon scientific facts, and to cause 
the moralist to search eagerly along any accumulation 
of moral details for some pattern, or relation, or law, 
which shall dispose them all into order. 

We shall presently find this observation of great prac- 
tical use; but reserving it for a further stage of the in- 
quiry, let us now proceed with the study of the verse- 
phenomena. 

We find that it was the pause at the end of each line, 
or ‘* end-stop” which was the active agent in marking 
off for the ear the six constituent groups into which our 
sixty verse-sounds were divided. Thus it is easy to see 
that the *‘ end-stopped line” or line admitting a pause of 
voice between it and the next line, 1s a controlling fac- 
tor in the construction of what we shall have frequent 
occasion to call the Regular System (for there is, as will 
presently be detailed, in all musical verse, an equally 
important serics of factors forming an Irregular Sys- 
tem) of verse. This function of the end-stopped line 
becomes perfectly clear upon observing the precisely 
opposite function of the line which is not end-stopped, 
the line which, by the close connection of its last word 
with the first word of the next line forcibly runs the 
reader’s voice on to that first word, and which from this 
effect is called the ‘‘ run-on line.” For example, if the 
following passage from Alonzo’s speech in Act II, Scene 
I of ‘‘ The Tempest” be recited aloud 


* You cram these words into mine ears against 
The stomach of my sense. Would I had never 
Married my daughter there!” . . 


The sense of the end-word in each of the first two lines 





pevertheless struck the ear in such quick succession as 
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lowing word at the beginning of the next line that the 

voice must run on from one to the other; and thus the 

ear of a hearer is not advised of the termination of each 

line by the recurrent pause or end stop. Thus the run- 

on line becomes, in its turn, a controlling factor in what 

we will have frequent occasion to refer to as the Irregu- 

lar System—a system which every maker of verse must 

construct, to move along with the Regular System and 

prevent the latter from cloying the ear and from offend- 

ing the sense of proportion by its stiffness. 

Let us now pause for a moment at this point in our 

study of the phenomena presented by the passage from 

‘Midsummer Night’s Dream”; and before going on to 

observe others, let us inquire how these two great classes 

of lines—the end-stopped and the run-on—were re- 

garded by Shakespeare at the two periods, respectively, 

of the ‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream” and ‘“‘The Tem- 

pest.” It is evident, upon the slightest reflection, that 

the predominance of one or the other of these kinds of 

lines in a verse-structure would strikingly characterize 

its nature. If tne end-stopped line should largely pre- 
vail, the verse would be very rigidly marked off into 
lines for the ear, and the structure wou!'d be simple and 

clear at the expense of being stiff. If, on the other 

hand, the run on lines should prevail, the structure 
would be varied and interesting at the expense of be- 

coming less intelligible to the ear in pattern. 

Now, upon counting the number of end-stopped and 

run-on lines respectively in Shakespeare's earlier plays. 

and comparing their proportion with the proportion of 
end-stopped to run-on lines in his later plays, it is found 

that in the earliest plays he used the end-stopped line 
(Regular System) almost exclusively; but that he began 
very soon to perceive the need of the run-on line to vary 
the monotonous regularity of the other and thencefor- 
ward used it (thus bringing forward the relative impor- 
tance of the Irregular System), with increasing frequency 
until the latest plays. These proportions have been for- 
mulated quite exactly in tables containing the percent- 
ages of run-on and end-stopped lines, which the reader 
will probably find most easily accessible in Mr. Edward 
Dowden’s deligi:tful ‘‘ Shakespeare Primer” (Mecmillan 
& Co, Londun and New York). For example, disre- 
garding small fractions for the sake of brevity: in the 
‘*Two Gentlemen of Verona,” an early play, are but 
about one-tenth as many run-on as end-stopped lines; 
while in ‘‘ The Tempest,” which we have scen to be a 
late play. the run-on lines have increased to about one- 
third as many as the end-stopped, and the character of 
the verse is so changed as to impress every ear; it has 
acquired a carriage greatly larger and more sweeping. 
Between other plays lying at the extremes of the periods 
given the proportion is still greater. Thus, in the *‘Com- 
edy of Errors,” an early play, the proportion of run- 
on lines is only about one in eleven; while in ‘* Cymbe- 
line,” a play of ‘‘ The Tempest ” period, the proportion 
has risen to about one in two and a half; that is to say, 
there are about four and a half times as many run-on 
linesin the late play as in the early one. Still more 
striking is the difference between the early (possibly the 
first) play, ‘* Love’s Labor Lost,” and the late play, the 
‘* Winters Tale”; for the proportion in the first is one 
run-on to 18.14 end-stopped lines, while in the latter it is 
one to 2.12; that is to say, ‘*‘ Winter’s Tale” contains a 
proportion of about nine times as many run-on lines (or 
nine times as much of the Irregular System) as *‘ Love’s 
Labor Lost.” 

The increase in the use of run-on lines thus so consis- 
tently characterizing Shakespeare's later plays holds 
perfectly good with reference to the two we are specially 
studying. In the ‘“‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” we find 
the proportion of run-on lines to that of end-stopped to 
be greatly less; that is, the verse to be greatly less free— 
than in ** The Tempest.” 

Obs rving only for the present that the advance in 
Shakespeare's artistic technic here indicated is always 
an advance in the direction of the Irregular System; 
that is, in the direction of Freedom, Largeness and Grace: 
let us now recur to the two passages under study. 

lf we examine that from ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” 

* Love looks not with the eyes but with the mind: 
And therefore is wing’d Cupid painted blind;” etc, 
we will find that three very striking particulars all con- 
nect«d with the end of each of these lines, call the ear’s 
attention thereto, in such a way as to re-enforce the 
end-stop in its effect, and to make the line division very 
prominent to the ear. These three particulars are: (1) 
The Rhyme, which concentrates the ear’s attention upon 
the last word in every line; (2) the Strong Ending of 
each line, or important word capable of emphasis in 
which each line ends, giving a markedly different effect 
from that of weak-ending lines, or lines in which the 
last word is a particle like and, if, the, but, and the 
like, as 
* This is a most majestic vision and 
Harmonious charmingly,” 

from ‘The Tempest;” where and at the end would be 
more likely to deceive, than to advise, the ear as to the 
true ending of the line; and (3) the Single Ending or 
ending in one verze sound, as opposed to those ** Double 
Ending,” or ‘* Feminine Ending” lines, which end in two 





is found to be go closely connected with that of the fol- 


syllables (to be pronounced in the time of one), like, for 
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example, the second line in the passage first Ziven from 
‘* The Tempest.” 


Would I had never,” 


the line being complete at the syllable ‘‘nev-,” or like 
the fol'owiog, al-o from ‘ The Tempest,” where the 
double ending, ins'ead of being two syllables of one 
word (* Feminine Ending”) is two words, 
“ Why, as I told thee, "tis a custom with him,” 
a line complete at the word ‘‘with,” and preserving its 
rhythmic structure only through the utterance of the 
to verse-sound; ‘‘with him” in the same time as one.* 
We may convenient!y formulate these three additional 
particulars and their artistic function, as follows: 
REGULAR SYSTEM. IRREGULAR SYSTEM. 
Rhymed Lines. Blank (Unrbymea) Lines. 
Stroig Ending Lines. Weak Ending > 
Single-Eading ~ Doubie-FEnding “ 
(feminine). 


“The stomach of my sense. 


Now examining Shakespeare’s plays with reference to 
these three particu'a’s, nd counting ‘he actual respec- 
tive numb: r of rhymes of strong endings, and of single 
endings, with the corresponding pumbers of blank-verse 
(or uorbymd) lines, of weak endings.+t and of double 
endings; the same general advance is clear. toward free- 
dom and variety; that is, we find-all the effects just 
classified under the head of the Irregu'ar Sy-tem grow 
ing more and more numerous and prominent, and tend- 
ing more and more to vary the monotony and stiffness 
of the earlier Verse. With the clear conception then 
that Rhymes, Strong Endings, and Single Endings, 
powerfully fix the ear’s at‘ention upon the end of each 
Jine and thus powertuly establish the great Line- 
Rhythmus while all such deparwres from this normal 
type as Blank Endirgs, Weak-Endings and Double- 
Endings, as pow rfully vary the Rbythmic flow and 
tend to dise-tablish the same great Line-Rnythmus; we 
find that in th~ Jate plays there is a strong and notable 
tendeacy to the latter. and that the general proportion 
of blank er unrbymed verse, of weak endings and of 
double endings, is greatly largerin the plays of the Ideal 
Pcriod than in those of the Dream Period. It would be 
out of place here to trace a | these pr: portions with any 
detail; and so, referring the reader desirous of going 
farther to the tab e of p rcentages for all these particu- 
lars which may be conveniently found in Stoke’s Chro- 
nology, already cited, let us consider only the two ex- 
tremes of the Periods, and only the two representative 
plays we have been 8 udying. (1) Asto Rhymes: The 
* Midsummer Night’s Dream” pre-ents us with 932rhymed 
lines in a total of 2.251, while ‘“‘ Ihe Tempest” presents 
us with only 98 (of which 96 are in songs). It must, of 
course, be remembered, that this rhyme test migrt 
easily be strained ow of its province. Special occasion 
for rhymes might exist and control a gen rai tendency. 
Of the general tendency, however, to disuse rhymes in 
Shakespere’s growing art, there can be no doubt. (2) 
As to weak endings: The ‘*‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
shows us but one (and, therefore, is all strong ending. 
ail Regular Sys'em in this particu ar), while ** The Tem- 
pest” inasmaller number of lines has 67. The wesk 
ending--i' may be here remarked—is really but one kind 
of run on lines; fur every such ending as 

“This is a most majestic vision and 

Harmonious charmingly,” 

or as 

“{t sounds po more;—and sure, it waits upon 

Some god 0’ th’ island,” 
which occur so frequently in ‘* The Tempest,” really 
runs the voice on tothe next line, and perhaps there 
wou'd be li tle need for distinguishing this particular 
species of run on lines were it not for a peculi»rity in 
Sbakespeare’s u e of it, which notably separates it from 
the others. The peculiarity is the suidde ness and ta e- 
ness of its appearance in any numbers, There 1s here 
no gradual increase; S akespeare at first seems practi- 
cally to have consider d weak endings inadmissible. In 
the ‘° Two Gentlemen of Verona” there is not a single 
weak ending, in the “Midsummer Nigh ’s Dream” 
there is but one, in ** As You Like It” but two and se 
on; and it is not until we get to ‘* Macbeth ” (1606?) that 
we sudden|= find twen y-three Weak Endings; having 
thus fairly started to use them, Shak speare evidently 
began straightway to rejoice in the long phrasing and 
sweep which they render possible in bla k verse, and so 
in * Antony and Cleopa ra” (1607, 1608?) we find nine 
ty-nine Weak Endings, and in *‘ The (mp st,” which 
has but a‘little ov-r half the total of lin's of ‘** Antony 
and Cl opatra.” we reach sixty seven—proportionately 
equal to nearly a hur dred and thirty. 

(3.) As to Double Endings: the nature of the variety 
with which they relieve the monotony of the Si gle 
Endirg may be seen at a glance on comparing the last 
bar of a typic single-ending blank verse line, musically 
noted, as 


aoe? oe bia bla SiaeSs 
o i | ° | - | al | 
In maid - med - i - ta - tion, fan - cy free, 

* Area ser cesirous of pursuing the subject will tind these phenomena 
re tuced to terms of musical no:ation ano fully explained in the present 
author's“ science of English Verse,” pp. 201 and foliowing ; 

+ The sub-division tuto “ weak” and “ light” endinys 18 not of enough 
impurtarce in the p eseat con: ection to be worth detailiag, in view of 
the extreme of simplicity desirable in such a demonstration. Readers 
will 11d tt sec forth either to the “ Shakspere Primer” or “ The Science 
of English Verse,” already cited. 
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where Cz which any one acquaisted with musical 
notation will immediately perceive occupy exactly the 


same time as i in the lne above—is the doub'e 


ending, or feminine ending. Now the form af 
is the normal form and is what the ear looks for, as part 
of the Regular System; while the form — is ab- 


normal, and being a surprise to the ear, belongs there- 
fore to the Irrecular System. We naturally expect, 


then, to find many more such forms as | at the 


ends of lines in ‘‘ The Tempest” than in the ‘“‘ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream.” And we are not dissppointed. 
the advance here toward freedom is so great that. 
while in the ‘‘ Midsummer Night's Dream” ther: are but 
twenty nine doub:e endings, th re are in ‘‘ The Tempest” 
(with a smaller total of lines) four hundrd and seventy- 
six double endings. 

For the sake of presenting thesharp con‘rast of Shakes- 
peare’s «xtreme periods, no mention has been made, in 
this ‘rapid sketchof the metrical tests of the Middle or 
Real Peri: d which we fouud represented by ‘‘ Hamiet.” 
But, by all the given tess, the position of the play is 
confirmed. In atctal of 3.924 lines, ‘‘ Hamlet” presen's 
141 rhymed lines (including the songs); 8 weak endings 
and 508 double endings. In comparing the latter num- 
ber —the 508 double endings—of course the total number 
of lines in each play is to be considered. ‘‘ Hamlet” has 
3,924, ** The Tempest” but 2,058, or slightly over half as 
many; yet the latter plav, in its half as-many lines has 
nearly as many d: uble endings (476) as ‘“‘ Hamlet”; that 
is to say, the proportion of double endings in ‘* The 
Tempest” is nearly twice that in ‘‘ Hamlet.” 

Thu; tried by all the metrical tests proposed, the re'a- 
tions asserted between ‘‘ Midsummer Nigat’s Dream,” 
‘* Hamlet,” and ‘‘The Tempe t,” are remarkably con- 
firmed. Toe four tests here applied, namely, the End 
Stop, the Rhyme, the Strong Ending, and the Single 
Ending (as respectively giving ino the Run-on the 
Rhymeless or Blank, the Weak or Light Ending, and 
the Double Ending in the later plays), are not all tnat 
might have been used. Without even mentioning sev- 
eral others, it may be useful—as possibly inducing some 
young worker to make what seems (at least to me) a de- 
sirable contribution to Shakespearean scholarship—to 
specify a test which has not yet been pursued. This I 
may perhaps properly call the ‘‘ Rhythmic Accent Test.” 
(n another place (‘* The Science of English Verse,” p. 
213) I have remarked: 


**Perbaps every one has observed that, particularly in 
Shakespeare's later plays, he seems absolutely careless as 
to what kind of word tne rhythmic accent may tall on. 
Sometimes it is on the artic'e the, som: times the preposi- 
tion of, some'imss the co: junction and, sometime: the un- 
accented syllable of a twosound word, as quick’ens, in- 
stead of quf‘ckens, and so on.” 


The remarkable effect of this freedom, in giving endless 
play to the seemingly stiff type of blank verse, is mi- 
nutely detai ed in the author’s work cit: d, and cannot 
be entered into here; but the compara ive frequency 
with which these accen'ual varia'ions occur, as between 
early aud late plays, has never been reduced to pumb«rrs, 
Several r asons may be urged for the belief that this 
might prove one of the must valuable of all metrical 
tests. In fact, when we consider that this matter of the 
rhythmic accent is one which affects every bar—that is, 
every couplet of verse-sourds; for ¢very normal line of 
blank verse not only presents ten verse-sounds, but pre- 
rents these arranged into tive bars, or couplets, by the 
five rhythmic accents, which are always preset or. ac- 
counted for (see ‘‘ Science of Eng:ish Verse,” p 215). of 
each line, while the four tests ju t now applied affect 
only the last bar of each line; and when we consider 
further that the real result of this reedom in usiog the 
r ythmic accent is to vary the monotonous regularity of 
the Reguar System with the charm of those subtle 
rhy.bms which we employ in familiar discourse, so that 
the abit of such freedom might grow with the greatest 
uniformity upon a poet, and might thus present us with 
a test of such uniform development as to be reliable for 
nicer discriminations than any of the more irregular 
tests can be pushed to; it would seem f:ir to expect con- 
firmations of great importance from a properly con- 
structed Table of Abnormal Rhythmic Accents in 
Shakespeare. 

We bave now pushed over three main lines of inquiry 
—each, let it be remembered, inc uding several subordi 


-nate lines—to what may surely be called a reasonab e 


certainty. We have applied a Moral Test, an Actual 
Date Lest and severa! Metrical Tests, to each of the three 
plays, ‘‘ A Midsummer Nighbt’s Dream,” ‘“‘ Hamlet,” and 
** The Tempest”; and every indication afforded by either 
has gone to confirm their character as Representative 
P.ays of the three great Periods in Shakespeare’s life. 
This ts a case, too, when ind’cations confirm at a rate 
which increases very rapitly; for each additional proof 
brings not its own weight alone, but its weight muiti- 
pli. d into that of all the other proofs. 

And we may now profitably close this part of our inves- 
tigation by ascending to a point of view from which what 
were apparently three lines of inquiry—the moral, the 
historical, the metricai—really resolve themselves into 











one and p'ace the whole matter before us in a holy and 
reasonable light. 

For—as has been hinted already at more than one 
point, by way of anticipation—a great artist, in grow- 
ing, grows as a whole, and not by parts nor 10to mon- 
strosities; as he grows (1) in his years (historic+lly), be 
grows (2) in his grasp of the facts of Life (moraily). and 
(3) in his grasp of the fac's of Art (in Shakespeare’s case 
‘** metrically.”* tho this isa poor term) One of these 
advances may be said to imply the otber, with a great 
artist; itis, indeed, by vir:ue of this wholeness in growth 
that the great artist is great. We may do a service to 
great art by the sweeping doctrine that in whatever 
case the artist—whether poet, painter,scu)ptor, musician 
—has not become a better artist and a better man and a 
more aged being, all together, the failure to dosoisa 
note of weakness which simply takes away from all his 
greatness, 

For. closely examined, there is a point where what is 
called the ‘* mere technic” of the artist merges into and 
becomes wholly indistinguishab e from bis morality Not 
only at this point has the knowledge of Pure Beauty be- 
come so completely a sense, like the sense of sight or 
smell, that he cannot do an ugly act (whether the ugli- 
ness be moral or artistic, whether the act be a theft, an 
envy, a jealousy, a batred, or any of those smaller sins 
for which men generally consider themselves completely 
excused by the plea of weakness, or a bit of bad draw- 
ing, a weakish cord, meretricious rhythm or rhyme, a 
mawkish curve) simply because it is ugly; that is, be- 
cause the sense of beauty recoils from it just as the 
sense of smell recoils from an offensive odor or that of 
hearing from a harsh voice; not only, I say, bas Beauty 
thus become a sense, guiding the artist away from the 
morally bad as well as the artistically bad, and p:rform 
ing precisely the functions of our pbysical sense; but 
the power of grasping the contradictory details of our 
physical and spiritual life ard of arranging these con'ra_ 
dictions into a_ tolerable propo:tion—contradictions 
which would drive the lesser world of ordinary men 
and women to instant suicide if these were not protected 
by partial b'indness and by looking the other way, this 
power is at bottom the same with that which seizes 
upon the similar details of verse-structure, which clear- 
ly recognizes the Contradiction of what is herein called 
the Regular System as opposed to the Irregular System, 
and which. instead of absurdly fighting the fact of their 
opposition finds it to be the very basis of music and em 
pluys it to the purpose of formal poetry. To make a 
moral music out of the artagonistic facts of life; to 
make a verse music out of the antagonistic facts of let- 
ter-sounds; this isso far one problem as that, when we 
have passed those limits to which mere cleverness can 
reach in anything and beyond which lies the domain of 
genius and of art, it may fairly be said that a man with 
an original gift of puetic expression would surely grow 
in his faculties for both as if beth implicd one facul-. 
ty. 

It seems at any rate clear—without riskirg any part 
of the present case on a theory which may seem to many 
fine-spun—that, with Shakespeare, the larger the music 
of his verse, the larger became the music of his life, 
and vice versa, 

And, finally, these plays. ; ossessing these peculiar re- 
lations to Shakespeare’s entire g:cwth, are carried toa 
plane of unique interest by the relations they reveal to 
each other. The details of these relations will te given 
in the notes to the passages embodying them, as they 
occur. But it may be worth wrile to poimt out here, at 
lea-t. three of these ina cart: on outline. Observe. then, 
that in all« ur three plays we have certain views of man 
in his relations (1) to Nature, (2) to bis Fellow-man, and 
(3) to Art. 

(1) In **A Midsummer Night’s Dream” Nature is a 
capricicus Puck, which is man’s superior and plays with 
him; in ‘‘ Hamlet,” it is a firm purpcs-d ghost, which 
is still man’s supcrior. but instead of p aying with him, 
drives him on to terrible ends; in ‘*‘ The Tempest” it isa 
a servant, Ariel, and man has become lod of it, for 
benevolent ends. 

(2) In the ‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream” man’s Fel- 
low man is the object of Capricious Love or G ntle Sat- 
ire; in ‘‘ Hamlet” heis the object of Revenge; in ‘‘ The 
Tempest ” he is the object of Forgiveness. 

(3) All have a p!sy-wi hin-the-play, or anti masque: 
that is, a work of art as one of the fsctors of the plot. 
In the ** Midsummer Night's Dream” this anti-masque 
is Kottom’s Burlesque; in ‘*‘ Hamlet” it is Hamlet’s irap 
to catch the king’s conscience; in ‘‘ The Tempest” it is 
Prospero’s art, employed for the delight of two young 
lovers. 

These inter relations exist, of course, by no intent, 
but solely through the wholeness of Shukespeare’s life. 
Given a play to write, he wrote it from the deepest of 
his then state of mind. Thus every play not only beats, 
like the bosom of a buman being, but beats with the 
rateof rhythm belonging to the stage of growth at 
which it was written. 





* It ought to be added here that, of course a wholly different line of 
art-tests is also applicable to Shakespeare. He was not only verse- 
wright, but play- wright; and his art in constructing a play, in balanc- 
ing figures, etc., if similarly examined is found to advance in precisely 
the same direction with the verse-art, that is, toward Freedom, toward 
the Irregular System. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE AT SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


BY H, L. WAYLAND, D.D., 
EDITOR OF “ THE NavTIONAL BaPTistT.” 


ANp if perchance it seem to the intelligent reader (and 
this paper has no other reader) that there is a superfluity 
of the S in the above, just consider that this is not a 
matter of accident; Social Science is an essay. It is no 
more; it does not do; it passes no votes; it merely essays 
to tell other people what is to be done. 

The influence of a meeting is not in proportion to the 
number in attendance. Sometimes there are fifty, 
sometimes a hundred, sometimes twenty. Yet, what- 
ever is said gets a hearing from men who think. Iam 
informed by persons in authority at Washington tbat 
what is said at Saratoga has a good deal of weight in 
molding action in matters outside of politics. 

The presiding officer this year, as last, was the Hon. 
Andrew D, White, LL.D., of whose character and career 
it is almost needless to speak. In the hope that his 
name will shortly be presented to the people of the Em- 
pire State for the second executive office in the United 
S ates, I envy them tne oppor'unity to vote for a man 
uniting in himself almost ideally the qualities which 
ougbt to secure for him the support of good men of 
every party, especially as standing in contrast with your 
pr: sent executive. But let me not seem to deviate. 

Of course the annual query is: ‘‘ What is Social Sci- 
ence?” Mr. Sanborn, the long time and accdmplished 
Secretary, once replied by saying, in the words of some 
sage: ‘‘ | knew—until you asked me.” 

I have often myself tried to answer the question, with 
poor success; but this year I heard from some one (I do 
not know whom) a really good definition: ‘‘ It is the 
science of civilization.” 

Both the president and Mr. Sanborn, the one in his 
opening address, the other in his annual report, spoke of 
tne prozress which has been made along ali the lines 
embraced in Social Science since a few persons gathered 
in Boston twenty-six years ago to form the society. 

This progress has been indeed immense, as represented 
not alone by the proceedings of tois association during 
those years, but by the strong bodies, jargely the child 
of the Association, the Conference of Ch rities and 
Corrections, the National Prison Society, the Economic 
Association, the American Historical Ass ciation, the 
National Public He,:lth Association, and numberless 
state organiz.tions. 

On the first evening, rather a main feature was the 
reading of a chapter in the forthcoming work of M. 
Emii Levasseur, of Paris, *‘ Za Population Frangais,” 
the chapter being on ‘* Maitbus and the Liws of increas 
ing Population.” M. Levasseur elaborately. refuies the 
celebrated thesis of Maltnus, on which the latt: r founds 
all bis structure: *‘ Population increases in a genom: trical 
ratio, wiile food increases only in an arithme.ical 
ratio.” I think it quite likely that the argument of M. 
Leva-seur may be needed in France where population 
stands still; but in all English-speaking lands, it seems 
to me that Malthus and his theory have long since been 
relegated by the common sen-e vf mankind to the attic 
of the min1 in whica stands the belief in witchcraft, in 
the royal touch for scro.ula, and in the felicity of see- 
ing the new moon over your right shoulder, and having 
at the same time money in your pocket. 

Nearly all of Tuesday morning was given to pbysical 
education. The essence of Dr. Channing’s paper was in 
the statements that ph: sical cegeneracy has much to do 
with mental, moral and neurotic deterioration; and tiat 
education must, during the earlier years, devote itself to 
calling out the organs and powers of the body. Of 
eouise, as he urged, much is in the hands of mothers; 
but just where are you going to get your ideal mothers, 
who know and who can? And how are you going to 
root out of the minds of people that most vicious idea 
that a woman knows magically just because she isa 
mother; the notion which leads her to smile superior 
upon the physiciin and the train d nurse and the edu- 
cated teacher with the final crusher: ‘* Do I not know? 
Am I not the caild’s mother?” Who will furnish an an- 
tidote ior the notion that affection supplies every lack? 
In tennessee I knew a colored woman who fed her baby 
of three or four months on the same things that she ate 
herself—coffee, strong us lye, bacon fat, etc. Incredible 
as it may seem, the child went to Heaven; and the al- 
most crazei agony of the poor mother was a commen- 
tary on the practical worth of love that is intense, pas- 
sionate, and (as Charles Reade says) ‘‘as ignorant as 
dirt.” 

A charming feature was the paper of Dr. Talbot, of 
Boston, on ‘‘ Summer Camps for Boys.” The paper was 
an argument from experience, and a work of art; one 
could almost emell the birch woods and hear the rip- 
pling lake, and follow with delight the boys, wishing 
that one were again a boy, as be described the daily life, 
the frequent bath with the vigorous swim (for he made 
a distinction: ‘‘ a three minutes’ bath is enough, but you 
may swim for half an hour”), the hours of study, brief, 
not burdensome, but never omitted, the evenings by the 
great fire, the simple meals, with the never failing appe- 
tite, the few words of prayer, the sound sleep. 

When we are more civilized, we shall have summer 
camps for girls as well; the girls need it even more than 
the boys 
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This was a great morning for the bodies of the 
young saints. A paper by H. L. Wayland, on the New 
Education, was of value, as calling out frem President 
White a short speech in which he fully indorsed the 
sentiments of the paper and incidentaliy spoke very 
strongly of the pioneer work done by the late Francis 
Wayland in marking out the lines along which the col- 
leges have traveled for the past thirty or forty years. 

Organized labor occupied all of Wednesday. The 
trades unions were represented by Mr. Samuel Gow pers, 
of New York, who holds a bigh position in the labor 
organizations. His paper on ‘Trades Unions, their 
Achievements, Methods and Aims” was marked by can- 
dor and by absence of bitterness. It is a mistase, he 
said, to regard strikes as the only form of activity of 
trades unions. Strikes should be avoided whenever 
possible: The greatest results are often secured without 
them. I wished, however, that Mr. Gompers had been 
much more definite and had told more clearly what the 
trades unions want. The time which he devoted to 
the history of trades unions did not seem wisely em- 
ployed. 

Mr. F. J. Kingsbury, of Waterbury, Conn., himself a 
manufacturer, a Yale graduate and ‘a member of the 
Corporation of Yale, read a paper on the Development 
of an Organized Industry; he traced the changes in 
sixty years in the shoe and boot industry, from the time 
when in each village was a man who did all the work 
for the locality, cutting out, sewing, pegging, and even 
making his own wax, paste and blacking; he occupied a 
good social position and filled bis share of the local 
offices in the town, in the militia, and not seldom in 
the Legislature, perhaps being also a preacher; his shop 
was the scene of discussi n, political and religious. 

Now the labor is divided among sixty or more persons 
each dving, witn the aid of machinery, one kiud of 
work; the wages do not differ greatly from those of a 
former day; the goods are about as good; but the work- 
man bas deterioriated, socially, mentally, in every way 

Mrs, Lowell did not, I think, announce her subject; 
but I should call it, the civilized and the uncivi ized 
way of settling labor disputes. While ber sympa.hies 
are largely with the workingman, she was impartial, 
nut concealing the preseoce of faults on the one side or 
the other. The facs which she gave were most im- 
pressive, as that, in une year, the French courts of ar- 
bitration, made up of emp oyers and employed, whose 
d cisions have the force of saw, sett ed 41,000 disputes. 
But she seemed rather to favor the Eng ish boards of 
conci iation, bec:use thev re y more on moral and not 
on tega' authority. The most successfu examp'e of :he 
English metboo is furnished by the Association of Lron 
Workers in the North of Eng and, embracing 2,000 es- 
tab ishments. The success in America has been less 
marked. ‘to success in the civi:ized method, there is 
needed Jove of jus ice, abiity to understand the other 
side, honor, faich in each other, and the keeping of 
faith. 

Under Jurisprudence, Goodwin Brown read a paper on 
‘* Should Convictions be had upon Pleas of Guilty?’ 
This subject is more important than appears on tue sur- 
face. lhe plea of guilty is often the means of cheating 
justice. A man guilty uf murder offers to p.ead guilty 
of murder in the second degree; ihe Atto ney General, 
to save himseif trouble and labor, acce,ts the plea; the 
electric pole is cheated; in a few years the man is par- 
doned. Often a man concerned in a great conspiracy 
against the public, with branches extendi :g very far, 1s 
brought up for trial; bis more guilty co-criminais who 
are resp: ctable and weualtny, know that atrial will ruin 


/toem; they say to him: *‘ Just plead guilty; we will 


stand by you; we will get you pardoncd, or get your 
sentence commuted; we will see to your family, and 
when youcome out, we will not forget you”; and so the 
plea of guilty defeats the essential ends of justice. 

To me, these meetings are of unsurprssed int: rest. 
It is with a little pride that we may consider that the 
American Association continues active and that the 
American Academy cf Social and Political Science at 
Philadelphia, under the leadership of Professor James, 
has sprungin eighteen months into strength and activ- 
ity, with nearly two thousand members, while the Eng- 
lish Society bas ceased to exist. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 





LIFE IN BERLIN. 
BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW. 





BERLIN lacks the picturesque hencoop-like shanties, 
perched on vacant hillocks, such as used to characterize 
the upper end of New York. Almost the only elevation 
of the city (the Kreuzberg) is one whivh has been built 
up by the shovelful; and you look in vain for a wooden 
shanty. The solid blocks of all German towns end ab- 
ruptly. You step,so to speak, from asphalt into corn- 
fields. Misery hereis afoot, where it is anywhere—any- 
where, that is, that the casual observer sees. You do 
not see it in the shape of shanties on hillocks; but you 
do at nightfall, after working hours, in the shape of 
pine coffins on the backs or in the arms of men, hurry- 
ing to paupers’ field; poor mothers and little sisters or 
brothers trooping behind, without priest or pastor. Of 
pastors there are many thousand less than of officers, 
hardly one, in fact, for every ten thousand inhabitants. 
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And the poor carry their dead in their arms to the grave 
and lay them there, just as mothers put their children in 





‘bed to sleep. 


As a girl I knew the Mo:bit side of the town, and 
thought it the dieariest in the world, Bat Moabit, with 
its prison, its factories and its breweries, bas now a look 
of established age: it is not thither that one must wend 
bis way for the Berlin type of municipal mis ry. To 
find that be must ride in the horse cars to the north and 
east, toward Weddivg and Képenick; there is the bald, 
fresh misery of new tenements, and their contrasting 
swarms of factory hands in o'd clothes, Back of the 
castle is that older type of wretchedness—decayed, old 
buildings, old paved alleys, and inhabitants, young and 
old, in dirty habiliments. In both and in ail districts 
one family out of every ten is housed in cellars, 

Yet take it all in all, and one concedes that Berlin is 
no second London in this respect; im respect, I mean, of 
massive poverty by the side of massive riches. The 
Cnief of the Berlin Police was sent to Er gland, and on 
his return he suid: *‘ We have no East L: ndon.” Nor 
have they. No Northern or Easurn German city can 
have; and the reason why is very simple. The Chief of 
Police found it in the strict character of German police 
regulations; but every English or American tourist will 
fina it in the universal custom in,G.rmany of living in 
flate. Families that would live in quarters and streets 
in London and New York where trade is excluded, and 
in dwellings by themselves, live in the German capital 
under the same roof with representatives of the whole 
four classes of society. 

Walk into the open doorways along the Linden, the 
Friedrichstrasse, or ring for the door to open on streets 
of the West End, or enter the portals of buildings north 
or east; no matter whether they look like vilias or busi- 
ness blocks. Oa the wall you will find tablets—or out 
of the window in the wall you will tind toe heads of 
house porters thrust inquisitively, and bi th, the tablets 
and the porters, will teli you that the ground floor is cc- 
cupied by a tradesman, the first story bya manufac- 
turer, the second by an cfficer or a nobleman, the third 
by an official, the fourth by dressmakers, shoe- 
makers, and their like. Hundreds and thousands. 
of artisans tnus dwell in the finest houses in 
the metropoli:—under the roof, it is true, or in 
the basement, Is it not well, nevertheless, that they 
are somewhere where the main surroundings are clean 
and stately? Who knows whether tne daily contrast 
under their eyes between their atuic homes and tne belle 
étage has not been a preaching promulgating the gospel 
of discontent. Likely enough it has been such a preach- 
ing. At any rate, the cupidity of German householders is 
made more beneficent through God’s providence, than 
either American or Eaglisn lavisoment; for leading 
them, as it does, to let every font of supe:tizous room 
on their premises, it scatters the poor; 1t k+ eps working- 
men from aggregating into ** E.st Ends,” by giving 
th+ m out-of-tne-way corners throughout ‘* West E.ds,” 

We lodged in a house, the stairway of which was of 
white marble, while polished pillars of dark granite 
adorned the halls. Yet the porter was; a cobbler, and 
when he was net attending to the bell, he was working 
at histrade. We werenew lodgers; but we made friends 
with him, our re~vote purpose being to secure a confiden-’ 
tial glimpse into his family accounts, Low did he spend 
tne money he ea:ued, and how much was the sum of bis 
earningr? these were our mental questions, They are 
cur mental questions still, save as to the one item, that 
his rent(of two bisement rooms) is paid for by his ser- 
v ces as porter. But meanwhile Leixner’s ‘Social Let- 
ters from Berlin” have appeared, and they give the infor- 
mation that we were aiming to collect, or pretty nearly, 
We would have liked the house account of a family; and 
this is of asi: gle man. A mark, it will beremembered, 
is about equal to tw nty-five cents. 

Average yearly earningSs...... .......+s0seeeeee 900 marks. 


Now of this sum he spends on nieht lodging.. 78 marks a year. 
For breakfast of bread. sausage and beer 


(ho coffee 1s taken early)..... 15 pfennigs 
Dinner with beer . ........ ..... 0 “™ 
Afternoon 1G Cc .. — .ccceeccccce 6 ¢ 
Bupper........  -..  - -ceeeceeves 85 bd 

1.25 per day; 455.25a year 

For clothing. M. P. 

1 best summer suit......-..++..... 22 

§ RG. oo. oc cee ‘vascccssecoccccecus cs 2.50 
2 woolen SHITIS........ 6... eeeee eens 5 00 
5 pairs of SOCKS..............00e0008 5.00 
1 biue linen blouse................. 1.75 
1 pair of trousers..........+-0.--.++ 6.00 


i1* 


boots and repair of old 


Bi icccsced ccc dsseccesesecce cs 15.00 
Car fare (laborer’s ticket)......... 50.00 
Books and share in contribution 

for a newspaper................ 9.00 
Cigars (daily 2, Sundays 3)........ 25 00 
To fund for exiled socialists...... 18.00 

> — 685.50 a year 
M. P. 
For excursions on Sundays...:.... 100.00 
Present to his motherat Christmas 10.00 

° «© brovher.............. 5.00 
Various incidental expenses....... 46.00 
OS k.vneosed opin sinc dc tenia oes acne 53.50 


—_—_ 900.00 a year. 

In late summer after society bas left the town one 
thinks naturally of the poor; for fashion is not present 
to distract one. Besides, statistics on “social ques- 


tions” has got, as it were, into one’s blood. So we 
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found every detail of this young laborer’s accounts ab- 
sorbingly interesting. What are museums and palace 
buildings and descriptions of them? As inadequate, 
we thought, as the old way of writing history by de- 
scribing a few kings. And we looked thenceforward 
at the frames of body and mind, as far as possible, of 
the inhabitants of the city. 

From the incased Babylonian bricks of the museum 
one day, I paused to eye the guard who is stationed in 
the room. ‘‘ Why, you are the usher to our boxes at 
the opera,” I exclaimed. 

** Yes, my lady,” answered the man, while I thought 
I was being repaid on the spot for the decision to look 
at men as we!l as mummies, ‘* We have double duty. 
Mornings tere from 9 till 3 o’clock. Afternoons and 
evenings at the theaters.” 

This, then, was the clearing up of the unaccountable 
early closing of royal galleries; they closed to give the 
guards time to put off the museum uniform and don the 
theater livery! (Theaters, it must be remembered, be- 
gin early in Germany; sometimes at six in the after- 
noon.) 

‘Would you mind telling me the salary you re- 
ceive?” I questioned, after a while, ‘5 

“TI get three hundred thalers a year. Some get three 
hundred and fifty. I started with two hundred and 
tifty down in the Ethrfological Museum.” 

So, nine hurdred marks (a thaler is three marks); the 
same as Leixner’s young laborer, [ reflected; and 
inquired if he had a family. ‘‘ A wife and five chil- 
dren,” was the response. 

It would have been going too far to ask fora glimpse 
into his family accounts. But how interesting they 
must be; and, Iam afraid, how sad ! 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 
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WHOIS BENSON? 


BY JULIAN RALPH, 








WHILE traveling on the Canadian frontier last sum- 
mer, I heard of a story of missionary zeal and self-sac- 
rifice which I am going to repeat as I heard it, with the 
doubts and contradictions that followed it, in the belief 
that the publication will bring the truth to light. There 
is this one great advantage in this course: that, underly- 
ing the confusing fog of the narrative, lies news of a 
band of undoubted heroes whose lives are at once dedi- 
cated to religion and martyred by a degree of voluntarily 
accepted toil, hardship and exposure such as should lift 
them to the summit of our admiration. 

Irefer to the missionaries laboring among the wood 
Indians in the great region north of the northernmost 
settlements of Canada, Tho the men I speak of are 
Episcopalians, I must first say, to avoid any suspicion of 
sectarian partisanship, that I have never before hap- 
pened to have my interest aroused in them as it has been 
once or twice in the enthusiastic and unselfish careers of 
other missionaries whom I have encountered in the same 
country. 

We were outfitting at Nepigon, Ontario, for a journey 
upon the great water way into the north that begins 
there, or rather ends, in a harbor on the north shore of 
Lake Superior. In charge of a little mission chapel at 
Nepigon is the Rev. Robert Renison, a tall, vigorous, in- 
telligent and masterful looking man, who made no 
pause between taking his degree at an Irish college and 
plunging into the rudest mission work on the shores of 
Lake Nepigon, where never a priest had been before 
him. He cleared a half acre of ground with his own 
right arm, set up a log cabin,set his nets for a winter 
store of frozen fish, and began to teach the Indians—not 
religion merely, but how to work and save and get com- 
forts, and live like reasoning beings. In something like 
half a dozen years the nucleus formed of a half-acre clear- 
ing and a log but, grew into asettlement of eight houses, 
a clearing of thirty acres—al! under cultivation—a circle 
of forty copper-hued communicants and an assistant 
missionary, obtained by training one of the Indians to 
be a school teacher, catechistand preacher. Last winter 
Mr. Renison’s new mission residence burned down, and 
he lost every earthly possession. Temporarily, he was 
staying at Nepigon, where I met him, So much to in- 
dicate the sort of.man Mr. Renison is. 

Knowiiig that he had lived one hundred miles, more 
or less, deeper in the wilderness than where we were, I 
sought hitm to learn what I could of the country and 
Indians be had found. In the course of our talk he told 
me about Mr. (or Father) Benson, mentioning him casu- 
ally as a person doing work yet further away from the 
bor der. 

*T have heard of him hefore a few times,” said he; 
‘* always from the Indians, who are fond of him. But 
not long ago an Indian made the journey from my part 
of the country up into the diocese of Moosonee, where 
Mr. Benson is, and came back saying: ‘Mr. Benson is 
very poor. He needs clothes; he had hardly any, but he 
gave me half what he had,’ His is a peculiar district, 
The Indians have no villages or places of frequent re- 
sort. They are many miles apart; and he has to walk 
or saddle from one to another and live with them, 
sharing with them, if he or they have anything; hunting 
with them, or going hungry when it so happens.” 

As I have intimated, I knew more or less about Western 
British America, have crossed it three times, have hunted- 


there, fished there, and have listened to hundreds of the 
stories of trappers, traders, surveyors or sportsmen who 
know different remote parts of it, I knew, therefore, 
what incalculable bardship and self-sacrifice must at- 
tend such a career as was suggested in the few words I had 
heard about Mr. Benson. There is no forest or wilderness 
region within our borders that is anything like it. We 
have worse spots—ours are of desert land—but they are 
only worse in a different way, and they aresmall. This 
region (beyond the Height of Land, north of the St. 
Lawrence and the great lakes) extending on either side 
of Hudson Bay to the arctic circle, isa vast empire in 
size, without roads, except canalways, wooded yet for 
the most part without valuable timber, game-stocked, 
yet largely with animals chiefly valued for their fur; 
sparsely inbabited by poor, fish-eating Indians who have 
no tribal form or pride, and, finally, acountry where the 
winters are exceptionally long and bitterly cold. Wher- 
ever deer,caribou and moose are found beyond the Height 
of Land they are apt to be poor in flesh and worm-eaten 
in fur. It is a country of present value to the Hudson 
Bay Company alone, and that great corporation does 
more than pay the Indians for the skins of the wolf, fox, 
beaver, martin, fisher and musquash they bring in; it 
frequently gives them long loans of food and clothing 
without which they would vanish from the face of the 
earth. The Hudson Bay Company’s officers and men, in 
their widely separated posts, are the only human beings 
in that country who know even the ruder comforts of 
life. 

The mere I thougbt of all this the more evident it 

became that Mr. Benson’s peculiar method of perform- 
ing missionary work marked him as a heroic figure in 
that field andin that next to unknown land. There- 
fore, the next morningI sought Mr. Renison for further 
information. He told me that Mr, Benson’s headquar- 
ters were at Martin’s Falls on the Albany River, half 
way between Nepigon House (a Hudson Bay post on 
Lake Nepigon) and James’s Bay, ‘** beyond the Height of 
Land,” he added, ‘‘ where the scrub pine disappears and 
where no other mission Work has ever been done.” 
There is a Hudson Bay post at Martin’s Falls, but the 
expense of portaging, or freighting, is so great that no 
meat or provisions are sold there; nothing but clothing, 
tea, tobacco, tools, arms and powder. 
» “This Mr. Benson lives with his Indians,” said Mr. 
Renison, ‘‘ and follows them hunting. He hunts him- 
self, of course, and shares what he gets with them, 
‘coming back to their wigwams at night and then en- 
lightening and admonishing them as to their present 
and future Jives. In their seasons he gets fish, bear, 
rabbit, beaver and other game; but the people are 
dreadfully poor. The country will scarcely raise pota~ 
toes. They have no corn. The caribou is very poor. 
They have fish to eat all summer, to be sure, The 
Indians live an average distance of ten miles apart, 
and Mr. Benson goes around from one to another, 
living their lives, teaching them, and sharing with 
them what clothing or food or game he gets and can 
spare,” 

Mr. Renison said that he had heard that this Benson 
is a half-breed {which lessens the force of his undertak- 
ing somewhat, yet makes it seem possible); that he was 
educated by Bishop Harden, of the diocese of Moosonee, 
at a little so-called college the Bishop maintains; and 
that he has a sort of reconnoitering or turning place 
somewhere besides Hudson Bay, as well as at Martin’s 
Falls. When the Indian who brought the latest news of 
him met Mr, Benson in the wilderness, the missionary 
had been off on one of his long tours, and had worn 
out his clothes; yet what he could spare he gave away. 
There are no white people at Martin’s Falls. The mana- 
ger of the Hudson Bay Post is a half-breed. 

If the reader will look at the broad, bare and usually 
yellow-colored expanse which used to be called British 
America on his map of our continent, he may not find 
Martin’s Falls; but he will see the Aibany River, and he 
may take my word for it that it isin a country of such 
a character as is above described. Then, if he has un- 
derstood that Mr. Benson goes occasionally to the shores 
of Hudson Bay, he must picture the missionary in a 
region tenfold less admirable. There the wildest op- 
timist hopes for no future development beyond a short 
route to Europe. The shores of the great bay are very 
low, and the region far back is composed of what is 
called ‘‘ muskeg,” or swamp land, wet as a sponge in 
summer, broken by sparse and puny trees, and besieged 
by morquitoes (and a diabolical pest called the ‘ bull- 
dog”) to an extent which renders the long and terrible 
winter, that hides all Nature under ice and snow, a sea- 
son of joy and thanksgiving. 

While I was at Nepigon I read, in a Church paper 
called Our Forest Children, an account of a visit by the 
Bishop of Algoma to the Indians on the upper shore of 
Lake Nepigon—far this side of Mr. Benson’s field of 
labor. The Bishop traveled by boat and portage four 
days, and, getting among the Indians whom he sought, 
invited them to come to a feast on a little island in the 
lake. ‘‘ Pork, flour and tea composed the bill of fare.” 
The pork and the tea were boiled and the flour was made 
into pancakes, The Indians sat all about and his Lord- 
ship distributed the provender, *‘ going his rounds with 
pancakes in one band and a Jump of pork on a two- 





pronged fork in the other.” When all were fed the 





Bishop spoke “simple words and plain.” I repeat this 
story as illustrative of the work these missionaries are 
doing. That being a bishop’s experience, fancy what 
Mr. Benson’s must be! 

In another Church publication called the Algoma Mis- 
sionary News, I found this advertisement: 


“The missions of Algoma Mills, Broadbent, and Silver 
Mine, near Port Arthur, are still vacant. The Bishop will 
be glad to open correspondence with clerical applicants. 
Requirements:—A good physique, sanctified common-sense, 
and whole-hearted devotion towork. Inducements:—Abun- 
danee of work, the hearty confidence and co-operation of 
the Bishop, and a stipend as large as the Diocesan Funds 
will admit.” 


Meaning to write to Bishop Harden from Winnipeg 
for further news from Mr. Benson, we took the cars for 
the west after our fishing trip up the Nepigon. On the 
cars I met a gentlemen who had gone, not long before 
that, to several Hudson Bay Posts in the region under 
discussion. 

** Who told you that story?” this traveler inquired. 

‘* An Episcopal missionary,” said I. 

**You never can believe one of those missionaries,” 
said he; ‘‘ there is no such person as Benson. He could 
not be and do what you say without my knowing it. 
I have lived in the wilderness thirty years, and I never 
pay any attention to what a missionary says.” 

There is no reason for my giving this skeptic’s name, 
yet it is necessary for me to say that he is a man of high 
repute and his calling was of a nature to make it sur- 
prising that he had not heard of Mr. Benson. Yet I still 
believed in Benson. 

At Winnipeg I obtained the official list of the Episco- 
pal clergy and missionaries and assistants, and, lo! there 
was no such name as Benson in the record of the Moos» 
onee or any other western diocese. Knowing bow thor- 
oughly familiar the Hudson Bay officials are with all 
that is of interest or importance in the far north, I ap- 
plied atthe headquarters of the great trading company 
in Winnipeg, and the obliging clerks busied themselves 
in inquiring and searching among their books of refer- 
ence; but they neither knew of Mr. Benson nor could 
find trace of him, They suggested that there might be 
a confusion of names, and that Archdeacon Vincent, of 
the Moosonee diocese might be the man in question. But 
they were inclined to question this hypothesis because 
the archdeacon was a white man, full-blooded, and was 
not educated by Bishop Harden or in his queer little col- 
lege. 

For my part, I am not so sure that Vincent is not the 
man. . The name Vincent, carried and passed from one 
clumsy Indian mouth to another, over hundreds of 
miles from the Albany River to Lake Superior, might be 
considered lucky if it reached its journey’s end no worse 
disfigured than to become “‘ Benson.” As for the man’s 
nationality or origin, who cares—except that the less In- 
dian blood he carries, the more surprising is his self- 
sacrifice and endurance. Therefore, if he is Vincent, all 
hail Vincent! I learned that 1t was of no use to write to 
the Bishop of Moosonee, as he was in the far north, and 
might be gone for months. 

Nine hundred miles west of Winnipeg and fourteen 
hundred miles from Nepigon, at a resort called Banff, I 
met Dr. Machray, the Bishop of Ruperi’s Land. The 
name ‘' Rupert’s Land” was originally given to all 
the country whose streams flow into the Hudson Bay; 
but both the Church and the State have cut it up, and 
while the State knows no such territory an enormous 
district is still so called by the Episcopal Churcb. Bish- 
op Machray has been bishop of the undivided, original 
territory, has been missionary and bishop in the north 
more than a quarter of a century, and retains a keen in- 
terest in matters concerning other dioceses than his own. 
He said, at once and confidentially, that the story I had 
heard was an account of the habits and work of Bishop 
Bompas of the diocese north of the Mackenzie River. 
He knew the name of every clergyman in the country 
and yet had never heard of Benson, while the ‘‘ almost 
reckless” spirit of self-sacrifice and constant exposure 
of life and limb credited to Benson were well known 
characteristics of the career of Bishop Bompas, In 
Bishop Bompas’s far-away and wild territory the In- 
dians hunt in bands of sixty or seventy, and the Bishop 
hunts with them. He has for many years shared not 
only their hardships but parted with his own income, 
food and apparel to succor them. He has been in such 
distress and so freqaently that his health is undermined 
and constant exposure to frost and storm have left him 
in so serious a physical strait that assistance must be 
sent to him. In all probability bis diocese will be 
divided. I think my memory serves me aright in say- 
ing that it was teld me that Bishop Bompas’s lower 
limbs, or one of them, have been crippled by frostbite 
or rheumatism. 

This simply adds one more to the number of zealous 
clergymen who are prosecuting with enthusiasm a pure- 
ly unselfish work, far from the sight of men of their own 
race, and under the most hazardous and trying condi- 
tions. For the bishop and the humble missionary are 
not one and the same man. Iam quite certain of that. 
Their fields are separated by the measure of half the con- 
tinent’s width. Indians frequently come directly down 
the Nepigon water route to the border with tidings of 
Mr, Benson. They never came from Bishop Bompas’s 
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territory, under the shadow of the Rocky Mountains, to 

cross the Plains and thread the forests to a point almost 

precisely north of our Chicago. Bishop Bompas and 

« Father Benson are not the same. : 

Perhaps, after all, Bishop Bompas, of whose identity 

and career we are certain, is the greater hero of the two. 

But what about Benson? Who is Benson? 
New York Cry. 








Sine Arts. 
THE YALE ART SCHOOL. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 





For the first time since the founding of the Yale School 
of Fine Arts, a degree, that of Bachelor of Fine Arts, has 
been conferred by the University upon one of its pupils, 
Miss Josephine M. Lewis, who received the honor, had 
completed the prescribed courses of study, the three years’ 
techrical course, and, after that, a course of advanced 
studies, continuing her connection with the technical de- 
partment, and passing examinations in the history and 
criticism of art. In the Exhibition of Students’ Work, 
which is still on view at the Art School, a special display 
is made of Miss Lewis’s studies and sketches, which go far 
to prove her worthy of the dezree. 

The Yale Art School owes its existence, in large measure, 
to the gifts of Mr. and Mrs. Augustus Russell Street, of 
New Haven. The School building, the gift of Mr. Street, 
was put up in 1864 at a cost of about $220,000, while Mrs. 
Street gave $81,500 toward the endowment of the School. 

Since 1869 the school has been under the direction of 
Prof. John F. Weir, N.A., M.A., whose father, the late 
Prof. Robert W. Weir, was, for years, the art professor at 
West Point, and whose brother, Mr. J. Alden Weir, is so 
favorably known by the refined, artistic quality of his work. 
Professor Weir has charge of the painting classes of the 
school, while Prof. John H. Niemeyer, M.A., has charge of 
the drawing department, superintending classes from cast 
or life. Both of these instructors keep themselves in touch 
with the art spirit of the day, painting and exhibiting, as 
they do year by year, in the exhibitions of the National 
Academy or of the American Artists. 

In drawing, the school provides a three years’ course. In 
the first comes drawing from the “ antique’’; in the second, 
drawing from both casts and living models, and in the 
third, drawing from the living model, nude and draped. 
These classes, the sketching and compusition classes, as 
well as whatever classes may undertake the studyof sculp- 
ture or of copperplate etching, are under Professor 
Niemeyer’s instruction. 

The Rev. Dr. James M. Hoppin, Professor of the History 
of Art, gives instruction by lectures which may be attended 
by students from other departments of the university as 
well as by the art students of the school. There are also 
instructors in Perspective and in Anatomy, and other 
courses of lectures are given by different instructors. 

Pupils are encouraged to remain in the school after their 
three years’ course is ended. Papils’ fees are twelve dol- 
lars a month, with an annual fee of five dollars; but, for a 
fourth year, the tuition fee is but six dollars a month. 
Those who remain longer than the fourth year are counted 
as ‘‘ honorary” students and are only charged an annual 
fee of ten dollars. 

The council of the school consists of the president of the 
university, the permanent officers of the school, and four 
members by election, Donala G. Mitchell, LL.D., Edward 
E. Salisbury, LL D., J. Davenport Wheeler, Ph.B., and 
William W. Farnam, M.A. 

Fifty-five art students were enrolled in the technical 
course during the past year. Of these thirty eight were 
from New Haven, and seventeen from other, generally from 
neigboring towns. Of undergraduates from other depart- 
ments of the university who received. instruction in the 
Art School there were one hundred and thirty-seven, mak- 
ing an aggregate of nearly two hundred who have enjoyed 
the benefits of the instruction here given during the year. 
With a larger force of teachers, which probably meansa 
more generous endowment, the Yale Art School would 
possess an equippment that would soon crowd its rooms to 
overflowing with art students from all parts of the State. 

The Ethel Childe Walker prize, awarded annually to the 
most deserving pupil among the professional students, 
with some restrictions as to age, etc., is given in memory 
of a gifted young woman, formerly a pupil of the School, 
whose few years of study, too soon cut off, gave promise of 
rare success as anartist. The prize this year was divided 
between Miss Mary Foote, of Guilford, and Miss Myra E. 
Dowd, of East River. An extra prize was also given this 
year for improvement in painting. 

I have given thus far bare outlines of facts such as can 
be culled from a catalog; but a few minutes’ talk with a 
Yale Art student will show that there is an esprit de corps 
in the School, a loyalty to teachers and an enthusiasm for 
work, no matter how plodding, which speaks well for re- 
sults, while an examination of the work exhibited shows a 
painstakiog cultivation of the pupils’ power to see. After 
all, the best teaching is that which opens the scholar’s eyes 
and gives him enthusiasm for study. 

A number of the post-graduate pupils of the School have 
already exhibited in the more important New York exhibi- 
tions, I noticed in the collection of students’ work an ex- 
cellent portrait (pastel) of President Porter by his daugh- 
ter, which was in the Spring Exhibition of the New York 
Academy. There was also some clever pen-and-ink illus- 
trative work by a young woman who seems to have special 
skill in drawing boys of the little Lord Fauntleroy type, 
with slim black legs and a princely air. 

The Street Art Building, besides its rooms for classes 
and lectures, and its library and reading-room, has galle- 
ries of paintings and rooms filled with various collections, 
Among these is the exceedingly choice collection ef Chi- 
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Wells Williams, and loaned by his son to the university, 
and a fine series of Belgian wood-carvings of the sixteenth 
century, the property of Mrs. A.C. Alden. There are also 
a number, perhaps half a hundred, of valuable drawings 
and etchings by masters, old and new, from the collection 
of Prof. Robert W. Weir. In one of the upper rooms, where 
a life class is held, the walls are hung with life studies 
made at the Beaux Art,several of which are signed by well 
known names, the most famous, perhaps, being that of 
Bastien Le Page. The collections of paintings in the Art 
School Building I must speak of in another article. 


....The National Academy sends out its notices for the 
tenth Autumn Exhibition, which will open to the public 
November 23d and close December 19th. Works will be 
received at the Academy from Thursday, October 29th, to 
Saturday, October 31st, inclusive. The Jury of Selection 
includes twenty artists, among whom are Messrs. Chase, 
Murphy, Maynard, Shirlaw and Beckwith, as well as the 
three who compose the Hanging Committee, Messrs. Col- 
man, Tiffany and Walker. The annual session of the 
school will begin at the Academy the first Monday iu Octo- 
ber, the painting class under Mr. Edgar M. Ward, N.A., 
occupying the new large studio. Among tbe prizes the 
most important is the special prize of seven hundred and 
fifty dollars (for a year’s art study abroad) which will be 
given to the most deserving student who may show the 
requisite proficiency in technique and in the branches of 
anatomy and perspective. The other teachers of the Na- 
tional Academy schools for the coming year are Messrs. 
Will H. Low, N.A., Frederick Dielman, N.A., Chas. Foster 
and Thomas Eakins. 


.-.-The Boston Museum of Fine Arts has been enriched 
vy a gift from Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney of all the duplicates 
and most of the trial proofs of the engraved work of the 
two Cheney brothers. Mr. S. R. Koehler, who has pre- 
pared a “Catalog of the Engraved and Lithographed Work 
of John Cheney and Seth Wells Cheney” (Boston: Lee & 
Shepard), rates John Cheney above Durand as an engraver. 
The catalog of the Boston Museum last year reported a 
collection (constantly growing) of about thirteen thousand 
prints. This includes, besides the Gray Collection, belong- 
ing to Harvard University of about six thousand prints, 
the Charles Sumner Collection, over a thousand prints 
presented by Mr. Geo. W. Wales, and other smaller collec- 
tions. 

NEWARK, N. J. 








Science. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


BY PROF. GEORGE FREDERICK WRIGHT, D.D. 
OF OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





THE full name is the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, but the body is so august and venerable 
that the first two words of the title are sufficient for iden- 
tification. Its sixty-first meeting, held at Cardiff, Wales, 
during the week beginning August 19th, while not marked 
by anything sensational, has been uniformly excellent, 
and, to a forsigner at any rate, highly interesting. 

The British Isles are territorially so small that a much 
larger attendance at such a meeting can be obtained than 
in the United States. This year the number present, tho 
smaller than usual, amounted to 1,500, all of whom were 
compelled to pay their pound before attending any of the 
meetings. In the American Association the annual fee is 
but three dollars. The advantage to the British Associa- 
tion of the larger sum, with the larger attendance, is great; 
still our own Association has some advantages. For one 
thing we have a larger field. Our geology and natural his- 
tory afford far more interesting topics for general discus- 
sion than do the English fields. And tho’ British anthro- 
pologists have the range of the world, in their colonial 
connections, still America furnishes them some of their 
most important fields of investigation. Major Powell’s re- 
searches into the language of the American Indians fur- 
nished the basis for a paper by Prof. Max Miiller, while 
much time was devoted to the manners and customs of the 
native tribes of Alaska. 

The president for this year was Mr. William Huggins, 
whose name has so long been associated with the discover- 
ies of the spectroscope, and his opeving address was de 
voted to a résumé of the revelations of that marvelous in- 
strument. It was gratifying to see the honor paid by him 
to American investigators. Professor Rowland, of Johns 
Hopkins, Professor Newton, of Yale, Professor Langley, of 
Washington, and Messrs. Barnard and Keeler, of the Lick 
Observatory, California, have been among the foremost in 
promoting astronomical knowledge through use of photog- 
raphy and the spectroscope. 

In many ways the completion of the Lick Observatory 
marks an erain astronomical research. The clear atmos- 
phere of California, and the perfect appliances at his dis- 
posal enabled Mr. Keeler to accomplish at once tasks 

which had been attempted in vain by Mr. Huggins in 
England. It was a small thing to measure the motion of 
Arcturus, tho its distance is so great that light is 200 
years in its journey from there totheearth. Mr. Keeler 
has accomplished the most difficult task of measuring the 
motion of nebulz directly in the line of sight. The nebula 
of Orion is receding from us at the rate of ten miles a sec- 
ond, The same marvelous instrument is revealing to us 
double stars in revolution about each other, but so far 
away that no telescope can distinguish them. One of the 
double stars in Auriga, for instance, being so far distant 
that the separation as seen from the earth would be but 
**one two hundredth part of a second of arc, and therefore 
very far too small for,the highest powers of the largest tele- 
scopes.” An object glass, eighty feet in diameter, would 
be required in a telescope that could resolve this binary 
star. Yet the spectroscope easily takes note of the phenom- 
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As president of the Anthropological Section, Prof. Max 

Miiller took ocecasion, indirectly, to defend himself from 

the recent attacks made upon his theory of the Asiatic 

origin of the Aryan race. He still reiterates his assertions 

that little progress in the determination of race can be 

made by the measurement of skulls, and that the home of 

the Aryans is to be determined by linguistic evidence only. 

He urges anew a principle which he enunciated forty yeats 

ago, that there should be a “complete separation between 

physiology and philology.’’ The physiology of the Negroes 

in America gives no clue to the origin of the Anglo-Saxon 

language which they speak. 

One of the most important discussions took place in the 

Biological Section presided over by Francis Darwin, one of 

the distinguished sons of Charles Darwin, and Professor of 

Botany at Cambridge. The subject was the fundamental 

points of distinction between plants and animals. The 

unanimous conclusion was that in the lower forms of life 

there is no distinction which can yet be formulated. Plants 

and animals are but differentiations from a general type 
of life, and anew nomenclature must be devised for the 
description of the lower forms, which shall be simply bio- 
logical, and,shall be equally applicable to plants and to 
animals. 

In summing up the discussion, Professor Darwiu wittily 
remarked that in order to tell whether Volvox was a plant 
or an animal, we should have to determine whether the 
animals which fed upon it were herbivorous or carnivor- 
ous. 

In the Geological Section, interest centered upon the yues- 
tion of the glacial period and of the human relics con- 
nected with it, and upon the permanence of England’s 
coal supply. Animportant contribution to this latter sub- 
ject was presented by Prof. Boyd Dawkins respecting the 
discovery of productive coal measures at Dover, in the 
southeast of England. The work there, tho experimental, 
is still sufficient to show workable seams of coal at a depth 
of 1,500 feet. This renders probable a complete connection 
between the coal fields of South Wales and those of North- 
ern France and Belgium, and so will go far to allay the 
just alarm which all farsighted Englishmen are beginning 
to feel at the near prospect of a diminution in their supply 
of cheap coal. At present rate of consumption, fifty years 
is set by the best authorities as the period at the end of 
which the decline of coal production must begin, and so of 
all the great industries dependent upon it. Already the 
statesmen are beginning to prepare for the evil day by 
planning for a diminution of the public debt. 

Altogether this meeting of the British Association has 
been successful and important. The excursions have been 
numerous, the public lectures of the highest order, and 
well attended by appreciative and even enthusiastic audi- 
ences. Last, but not least, the Marquess of Bate, whose 
castle is here, permitted himself to be elected Mayor that 
he might welcome the body in the name of thecity. He 
also read an original paper of much merit on the Language 
of Tenneriffe, before the Anthropological Section. Evi 
dently the claims of science are more generally recog- 
nized in England than in America, and the great London 
papers treat the meeting of the British Association as an 
important national eveut, wherever it may occur. 


CARDIFF, WALES. 

















Sanitary. 


THE SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF HYGIENE AND DEMOGRAPHY. 


Il. 








THE section on Architecture in relation to Hygiene was 
presided over by Sir A. W. Blomfield. After defining 
architecture as “the art and science of building,’’ he went on 
to show how essential a thorough knowledge of its hygienic 
effect is. In our study of the esthetic we are not to over- 
look what is more essential. Sanitgry reform in its rela- 
tion to the fine arts must be recognized. Sir John Coode, 
in presiding over the section of Eagineering, adverted to 
the vastness of the work which devolved upon engineers in 
their relation to the public health. He instanced it by the 
fact that the sewers of London measure eighty Euglish 
miles, and that there was delivered in London for 1890 
sixty-four billions of gallons of water, requiring 184 steam 
pumping epgines, having an aggregate of 21,659 horse- 
power. 

Mr. Francis Galton, who very appropriately presided 
over the section of Demugraphy, after alluding to the 
essential nature of the study of population as to births, 
fmarriages, deaths and occupations, took as his subject the 
relative fertility of different classes ard races, and their 
tendency to supplant one another under various circum- 
stances. He illustrated it by reference to the permanent 
effects of the infusion of the Huguenot stock and of the 
Scandinavians and the Gauls. He starts also the question 
as to the mingling races of Africa, and whether in at- 
tempts at civilization we do not need to study which are 
most likely to thrive under new conditions. 

Of the hundreds of papers read we can only note a few of 
the most valuable. Dr. Francis Warner, in statistics 
founded on the examination of over 50,000 school children, 
showed how children could be divided into groups, and so 
studied with great educational advantage. Thus, out of 
these 21,315 boys and 19,536 girls could be taken as one 
group, to be educated according to the best maxims and 
methods, whide about 9,500 needed classifying. These were 
divided into twelve sub-groups, some being of nervous 
type, some of defective nutrition, some belated only be- 
cause of poor advantages. No one can read such a paper 
without seeing what statistical methods have to do with 
education. 

The paper of Baldwin Latham, C.E., fully showed why 
India has the right to be the birthplace of cholera and va- 
rious other diseases. Yet the sanitary work done in Cal- 
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per 1,000 in the drained portions and 47.25 in the updrained. 
Dr. Ogle, Registrar-General for England, showed in a val- 
uable paper the effects of occupation on mortality. For 
instance, where 10 men in other occupations die of alcohol- 
ism, 55 liquor dealers die of the same. 

Knogineer Mault, of Tasmania, advocated the use forsew- 
erage pipe, under some circumstances, of riveted wrought 
iron pipes instead of earthenware. 

Diphtheria was well discussed in the section on Preven- 
tive Medicine, and Germans, Eaglish, French and Ameri- 
cans alike spoke of it as most perplexing as to its etiology. 
Dr. Schrevens, of Belgium, gave valuable facts as to its in- 
cidence with typhoid fever, and believed both to be dis- 
eases dependent on the filth of habitations. Dr. Abbott, 
of Massachusetts, well illustrated its specific contagion, 
how its propagation is favored by soil-moisture, damp cel- 
lars and general dampness of houses, and how the poison 
may cling to houses for a long period. 

Why some have immunity from this or that disease was 
learnedly discussed by such authorities as Hankin, of Cam- 
bridge; Buchner and Emmerich, of Munich; Roux and 
Metschnikoff, of Paris; Arioing, Kitasarto, Klein, and 
others. The protection afforded by the angagonism of 
phagocytes and by bacteria-killing substances, or ‘‘ defen- 
sive proteids ” in blood serum, seemed to be the most popu- 
lar and hopeful views, from which may come systems of 
extended vaccination like those for rabies. 

Meat and milk infections and food poisonings were very 
ably presented by Dr. Ballar, Professors Vaughan, Brown, 
Klein, Fleming and others. The importance of more rigid 
meat and milk inspection was greatly urged. Dr. Burger- 
stein, in the school section, showed by statistical facts ‘‘The 
Working Course of an Hour,’’ how all lagged in arithmetic 
at the last quarter; as also the effect of five-minute rests 
intermediately. 

In the discussion on water supplies the value of boiling 
water in epidemics or in suspicious water supply was noted. 
Also our need of more definite knowledge as to kinds of 
bacteria and their significance in water. Engineer Latham 
emphasized the fact that typhoid fever assumes epidemic 
form only during low ground water, or at the first rains 
succeeding a drought. The same is claimed as to diphthe- 
ria, cholera, etc. 

An important paper on the Alkali or Noxious Gas Acts of 
Eagland showed how feasible it is not to attempt to stop 
factories, but adopt means for limiting or overcoming 
gaseous products. Such acts are not in the end oppressive 
to the manufacturer. Fortunately Sir Dyce Duckworth, the 
main speaker on the use and abuse of alcohol, was so radi- 
cally in its favor as to neutralize himself. Itis too late to 
say: ‘‘Some people can work entirely without alcohol and 
feel no need of it; these have an idiosyncracy, and have no 
right to attempt to force the régime peculiar to themselves 
upon the world at large.” The discussion on tuberculosis 
was much devoted tothe milk and meatquestion. Tbe 
general view was that law needs to guard more carefully 
as to milk, and that inspection of dairies and abattoirs is 
a necessity. 

Dozens of other subjects were discussed, each being of 
interest to workers iv particular departments of sanitary 
or statistical work. The Congress was thoroughly repre- 
sentative of the great work being done, and now attempt- 
ing to be done, in the great field of public and personal 
hyziene. Not only will those who have been and are part of 
the 3,000, but workers all overthe world will be stimulated 
to new and better efforts in the prevention and ameliora- 
tion of disease. 





Personalities. 


‘AFRICA is the siren that destroys those who listen to 
her song,’’ were the words of a prominent Italian geogra- 
pher to Casati, when hestarted out on his expedition. The 
latest victim of this siren song is Paul Crampel, the French 
explorer, murdered some weeks ago, while on the north- 
waid march from the Congo regions to the French posses 
sions. Crampel has hen an African explorer and politicat 
agent only since 1887, when he first started out, a young 
man of three and twenty, as the private secretary of De 
Brazza; but bis brief career reads like a romance. As early 
as 1888, he was intrusted with ano independent mission, 
that of exploring the hitherto unknown northern districts 
of Gabun in the Freuch Sphere of Influence. Accompanied 
by only a few companions, he was met by the old chieftan 
of the village, Memba, with the question: ‘‘Have you come 
to fight us, or rob us of our ivory, or to practice sorcery 
with fetishes, or do you want a wife?” Promptly Crampel 
took the last alternative, but asked for a young girl whom 
he could; raise‘and then make his wife. He was soon the 
owner of the nine year old daughter of the Pahuin chief, 
Ejegeb, called Njarinse. The girl he took with him to 
Paris, Where the child of the African wilderness, with 
elephant bristles in her nostrils, was a rare curiosity for 
the Parisians. She was a ready pupil, and even iearned to 
play on the piano. Crampel married her, and in March, 
1890, returned to the Congo, taking his dusky bride with 
him as an interpreter. His next expedition was under. 
taken with about two hundred and fifty men. Full par- 
ticulars as to how he met his death, beyond the fact that 
ne was murdered by the natives, have not yet been secured. 


.. The advent of women traveling alone dates from the 
early part of the century. Ida Pfeiffer, a Viennese lady, 
may be accouvted the first woman globe trotter. Between 
the years 1840 and 1812 she twice went around the world, 
penetrating Borneo, Java and Sumatra. Going to these 
places was then an unheard-of feat. And Ida Pfeiffer was as 
well knowv as our rapid transit all-around-the-world 
women tourists of to-day. Long before this Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu did a great deal of traveling all by her- 

s2)f, and her example was followed by a few other society 
ladies. 
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.. Another evidence of Japan’s rapid advance in West- 
ern civilization is the fact that the women of that country 
have taken to journalism. An Englishwoman, Mrs. Bar- 
nett, while in Kioto was visited by a member of the Jap- 
anese fair sex, who wished to interview her. The caller in- 
troduced herself by saying: ‘‘My husband he make the 
psper, and I do the part of visiting the outside country to 
help forward him.” The Kioto Journal, on the following 
morning, contained a long account of Mrs. Barnett. 


.---The tree on which balletins of President Garfield’s 
condition were posted daring his last illness, has just beeu 
cut down at Washington. It stood just outside of the east 
gate of the White House grounds, and was removed to make 
room for pending improvements. This tree bore very vis- 
ible signs of relic hunters. 


..Captain Geyer, of Bristol, Me., fitted up a small 
yacht as a jewelry store and is now peddling his wares to 
the women on the numerous small islands on the coast of 
Maine. He must be a good old Yankee skipper, judging 
from amount of ingenuity displayed. 


.-Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel) is now a venerable 
man with the locks of a patriarch He leads aquiet and 
studious life in his country home on the Connecticut hills, 
devoting his time when out of doors to his beautiful lawns 
and garden. 


..In the studio of Harriet Hosmer, at Rome, there is a 
plaster cast of the clasped hands of Robert and Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. This cast was made by Miss Hosmer fo 
Rome in 1853. 








Diblical Research. 


Ir is sometimes denied that the characteristic tendency 
of modern advanced biblical criticism is naturalizing and 
naturalistic, aiming at a reduction if not at an exclusion 
of the specially divine element in Revelation and the his- 
tory there described. That this is, however, uufortunately 
the case is acknowledged by not a few of the ardent friends 
of the current methods and manners. A German literary 
critic, Paul Michaelis, has recently published a lengthy re- 
view of Stade’s “Geschichte Israels” and Renan’s “Histoire 
du Peuple d’Israel,’”’ these two typical representatives of 
the modernscbool. In the course of this article, the writer 
says: 


** And then we must also call attention to one specially good 
feature of Stade’s work, which makes it especially significant 
for the present times, namely,that it is written from the modern 
standpoint of the development theory. The anthropological 
explanation of the origin of religion, the knowledge that the 
picture of the Divinity is not drawn from a supernatural reve- 
lation, but isthe result of social, educational and moral sur- 
roundings, as also the knowledge that only gradually and out 
of lower and primitive circumstances, the higher and purer 
ideas and conceptions were deveioped—this, indeed, was already 
taught by Ludwig Feuerbach; but there is yet anything buta 
general acceptance of this proposition. The belief in a super- 
natural revelation, a self-manifestation of the Divine Being, 
st ll plays, altho often unconsciously, an important réle, pot 
only among the theologians, but also among the philosophers. 
Audin defense of these ideas appeal is made oftener to the 
history of the people of Israel than to other sources. 

“Itisa work of all the greater merit to have proved that the 

laws of the development of religion is Israel were exactly the 
same that preyuiled among other nations, and that scientific 
research in the annals of Israel too clearly shows the presence 
of Fetishism and Animism; i.e. those stages of development 
which everywhere precede the establishment ot positive 
religion.” 
Statements like these from the warmest friends of the 
cause recall to mind the expression of the lamented De- 
liizsch, namely, that the idea and aim of the advanced 
modern critical school has degenerated into the effort to 
tind in Scripture a religion suitable to the era of Darwin. 


...-A fair expression of what the corservative and 
positive school of German Old Testament specialists hold 
as the result of the critical investigations of the last 
decades is furnished by the brochure of Grau, Professor in 
the Uaiversity of Koenigsberg, entitled ** Was bleibt vom 
Alten Testament?” (Giitersloh, 1891) The pamphlet is 
practically a summa summarum of the position of men 
who stand about where the late lamented Delitzsch stood. 
Toe central thought is that while many of the literary and 
critical conclusions drawn by scholars, with reference to 
the origin and composition of the Old Testament books, are 
to be accepted, the superstructure of theological conclu- 
sions erected on this basis is tu be rejected. Notwithstand- 
ing the critical concessions the Old Testament is still the 
Word of God, but not in the sease of absolute inerrancy in 
such externals as chronology, history, botany, zoology, and 
the like. Grau says: 

“The foundation and beginning of the Law of the Five Books 
of Moses go back to the period of the establishment of the 
nationality and state of Israel; but the completion of the entire 
great work was not acoompl'shed until the time of the Babylo- 
rian Captivity. Nordoes the greater part of the so-called poetic 
literature belong to the period of David and Solomon, as little 
asthe greater bulk of German Evangelical hymnology belongs 
to the period of Luther; but rather the spiritual stream that 
originated with those kings, increases in volume in the follow- 
ing centuries, receiving inflowing brooks until the time after 
the Babylonian Captivity.” 

This method and these principles as related to the Old 
Testament, the author bases on the attitude which Christ 
assumed toward it, especially on the spiritual interpreta 
tion of it as given in the Sermon on the Mount contrasted 
with the current superficial und literal exegesis as prac- 
ticed by the Pharisees. Grau is far removed from approv- 
ing all that is done in the name of biblical criticism, dis- 
tinguishing sharply between those who approach these 
problems reverently and those who apparently do so only 
with destructive motives and for neological purposes. In 
view of the almost endless multitude of special qnestions 
here involved, a bird’s eye view of what Protestant theo- 
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logians who are in the thick of the critical fight regard as 
acceptable or as what ought to be conceded by fair-minded 
lovers of the Trath, is valuable and it is what Grau gives. 


. Professor Samuel Berger, of the Protestant Theolog- “ 


ical Faculty in Paris, has discovered in the Milan library 
a Latin translation of the Third Epistle of Paul to the 
Corinthians. It will be published soon in connection with 
the Armenian text, which has been known and published 
for some time. The Latin text is claimed to be older than 
the Armenian and to date from the tenth century. 


Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 
ATHEAM, W. W., Townsend, Vt., accepts call to Dighton, 
Mass. 


CARLEY, Or1s, Truxton, N. Y., resigns. 


CLARK. Henry, Orange, N. T, , accepts call to + Bieeiaiilien 
onn. 


DIVINE, F. H., Deposit, N. Y., resigns. 
——— James E., Hopkinton, R. I., accepts call to Colum- 








BARRIO, B. Manemats. New York, accepts call to Brook- 
jyn, 


HATCH, D. P., Rockland, Me., resigns. 
PINKHAM, Henry W., ord. September 9th, Bridgeport, Conn. 
SCHULTZ, H., Philadelphia, Penn,, resigns. 


WILLIAMSON, A. a Cumberland, Md.. accepts call to West 
Hartford, Conn 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
BASKERVILLE, Marg, Aurora, Neb., called to Benicia, Cal. 


BERRY, Georce R., Blyville, Addison, Ashland and Dolphin, 
Neb., resigns. 


BR Aceenest, AUBERT E., Shelburne, accepts call to Topsfield 
ass. 


BROWN, Vicror F., Sauk Rapids, Minn., resigns. 
BUCK, Gzorg@e J., Hill City, Kan., resigns. 
BURNABY. Sipnzey A., Lancaster, N. H., resigns. 


CLEARRE ANE, W. M., Bolton, accepts call to Harwinton, 
‘onn 


DIXON, James J. A. T., Atwood, Kan., resigns. 
ELLMS, Louss, Freedom, Me., called to Columbia, S. D. 


ENLOW, Caargves E Catenge Sem , accepts call to Waverly 
aad Greenwood, Minn 


a e CARLETON, Hartford S3m., accepts call to Rochester, 


uvanien RIcHARD, Holland Patent and Trenton, accepts call 
to Nelson, N. Y. 


HUNT, Evaene F., Hutchinson, Minn., accepts call to South 
Ashbarnbam, Mass. 


JONES, T. C., London, Ont., accepts «all to Maybee, Mich. 

ae Rosert R., Roxford, accepts call to Weymouth, 

KETCHAM, fener. Antigo, Wis., called to Merriam Park ch., 
St Paul, Minn. 

KIDDER, ALBERONI, Bloomer, Wis., resigns. 

ae THOMAS, G., Hooper, Utah, accepts call to Blairsburg, 


LYMAN, CaARLes N., Onawa, accepts call to Alden, Ia. 
MASON, J. D., Central City, accepts call to Forest City, Ia. 


MORTON, GeorGe F., Fosston, accepts call to Grey Eagie and 
Hansen, Minn. 


MOSES, Vincent, Patten and Island Falls, Me., accepts call to 
Lake Charies College, La. 


— Justus N., Jr., Hartford Sem., called to Plainfield, 


ROSESts, James G., Rochester Ave. ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., re- 
signs. 


ROSs, W. H., Rives Junction, accepts call to Kendall, Mich. 
STONE, Epwarp G., Griswold, declines call to Monroe, Conn. 
SCOTT, W1L1.4ARD, Omaha, Neb., accepts call to Chicago, LIl. 
SHEAR, CaARLes B., Kendall, Micb.. resigns. 

SKILES, James H., Avoca, accepts cail to Farragut, Ia. 
STORM, Juttus K., Clarks, Neb., withdraws resignation. 


TENNEY, Wrictam L., Madsion Ave. ch., Cleveland, O., re- 
sigDs. 


THING, Nivo J. P., Springfield, accepts call to Arcadia and 
Westcott, Neb. 


TODD, GeorGe L., Brookline, accepts call to Goffstown, N. H. 
WOOD, CHARLEs F., ‘Tulare, Cal., resigns. 
WOODWARD, Harvey, Swanzey, N. H., resigns. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
CARTER, A.J., Morriston, Va., resigns. 
COE, W. W., Wenona, Ill., accepts call to Seattle, Wash. 


DOGKEET. J. A., Waynesburg, Penn., called to Barnesville, 
0. 


GANSE, Harvey D.,; died Sept. 8th, Chicago, Ill., aged 69. 
McCLELLAND, B, T., Brownwood, Texas, resigns. 


McCLUSKY, E. W., McCormick Theo. Sem., accepts call to Al- 
biop, ind. 


PEATCHELL, T. H., Lyndonville, N. Y., resigns. 
reqran., P. D., Lynestone, Mich., accepts call to Star Valley, 
an. 


SMITH, E, F., Milwaukee, Wis., accepts call to Clayton, Mich. 


TO MSEED, G. Z., Washington, D. C., called to Paynesville 
enn. 


WILLIAMS, Rosert H., Annapolis, Md., resigns. 


REFORMED DUTCH. 
ALT, 8S. A., Fulton, Mich., accepts call to Wichita, Kan. 
HINZINGA, JOHN, Holland, Neb., called to Rock Valley, Ia. 


VEN pets, A., Rochester, N. Y., called to First Grand Rapids, 
ich. 


WYCKOFF, C. E., called to Castleton, N. Y. 
ZIGLER, A. G., Bethel and Otley, called to Muscatine, Ia. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


BEEMER, R., Luth., New Salem, O., accepts call to Kittanning 
enn. 


BEECHER, Orro, German Evan., Troy, accepts call to Elmira, 
BOULTON, O. R., Meth. Epis., Flushing, N. Y., died Sept. 2d, 
aged 62. 


BROWN, J.8.. A.M.E., Brooklyn, N. Y., died Sept. 9d, aged 42. 
CULDEMA Pra. J., Lyons, Luth., accepts call to Castleton , 


JAMISON, W. R., United Pres., Scio, O., called to Peter’s 
Creek, Penn. 
ERAN - Meth. Epis., Washington, D. C., died Aug. 


6th, ai 


See D. Be » Ref. Ger., Ridgely, Md., accepts call te Bur - 
D 


LITTLE, Josepa, United Pres., Albany, N. Y., resigns. 


PLATTS, Bs Seventh Day Baptist, . 
Leama ville. y Baptist, Scott, accepts call to 


REESE, J. pa cial Prot. Epis., Albany, N. Y., resigns. 
SCHOUK, James T., Ref. Ger., inst. Sept. Ist, Keyport, N. J 


SPAULDING, Henry Wa 4 
tember 6th, aged 59. ITEHOUSE, Warsaw, N. Y., died Sep 


STROCK. T. C., Ref. Ger., Tinicum, Pen. resigns. 
FARIBLEY, E. B., Luth., Sh doah, pts call toClearfield 


REIGHARD.J.C.. Luth., Gettysburg, accepts call to East Kis- 
WALTE ERs. F. K., Free Baptist. Boston, Mass., resigns. 
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School and College. 


A RECENT numberof THE INDEPENDENT gave an account 
of the Cleveland College for Women, which came into ex- 
istence threé years ago. It may interest our readers to 
know that, about five years ago, a similar institution was 
opened in Terre Haute, Ind., a city of 33,000 people. 
Coates College for Women is the name of this school, 
named for Mrs. Jane P. Coates, of Greencastle, Ind., 
who gave as a foundation to start it, aconsiderable sum of 
money, and will probably do still more. The College is 
under the care of the Presbyterian Synod of Indiana, but it 
is by po means a sectarian school, as nearly all evangeli- 
cal Churches are represented in its Faculty. It has fifteen 
acres of high, rolling ground covered with magnificent na- 
tive forest trees, situated in a very pleasant part of the city. 
The central building was-forme:ly the spacious residence 
of the late Judge Gookins. Other buildings have been 
added for assembly and recitation rooms, and last year a 
very roomy and finely equipped gymnasium was fitted up. 
Several cottages, contiguous, have been leased to accommo- 
date students from abroad. Its growth has been rapid. 
Three years ago there were 28 pupils, the following year 
there were 92 pupils, and Jast year the enrollment was 142. 
The prospect is that there will be over 200 this year. Addi- 
tions to the buildings are being made, and it is hoped that 
a fine, large building can be erected the coming year to re- 
lieve the great pressure for room. There are four depart- 
ments—Preparatory, College, Art and Masic. The course 
in the College department is the same as Vassar’s. The 
President, the Rev. John M. Duncan, a graduate of 
Princeton, is assisted by a Faculty of nineteen ladies and 
gentlemen, including graduates of Cornell, Mt. Holyoke, 
University of Cincinnati, Indiana State University, 
Indiana State Normal, New England Conservatory of 
Music, Royal Academy of Art, Munich, Chicago Academy 
of Fine Arts, and native French and German teachers from 
Paris and Berlin. 


..The Presbyterian College of the Southwest, the 
Rev. H. M. Goodell, president, located at Del Norte, Col., 
under care of the Presbyterian Synod of tbac State and 
the Board of Aid, opens September 16th. The past year 
has been quite prosperous. A considerable proportion of 
the long standing indebtedness has been met, the pre-emi- 
nently missionary character of the work (fully half of the 
students being Mexican, and quite a pumber preparing to 
be evangelists among their own people) is enlisting the 
interest and help of the churches and many friends 
throughout the entire country. New teachers of ability 
have been secured and there is a prospect of a larger num- 
ber of students than ever before, 


..Park College entered upon the new year, September 
8th. The number of students in the College and Prepara- 
tory classes is about 350, being a slight increase over pre- 
vious years, because of increased accommodations. There 
are now in the faculties fourteen members, representing 
the following colleges: Amherst, Hamilton, Loui-iana 
(Mo.), Overlin, Park, and the University of New York 
City 


..-Charles De Garmo, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy 
and Pedagogics in the University of Illinois, has been to- 
day elected President of Swarthmore College by a uvani- 
mous vote of the Board of Managers. Dr. De Garmo has 
acce-pted the position and enters immediately upon his 


duties. 
Music. 


BY E, IRENZUS STEVENSON, 











ON Wednesday of last week a highly interesting 
autumnal series of orchestral concerts under the direction 
of Anton Seidl, in the Madisou Square Garden, was begun 
with every indication of success. So far as it lies in the 
power of any musical director and of any otber than a 
music-festival band of uncommonr s‘ze and efficiency to 
bid defiance to the dimensions of the huge auditorium, Mr. 
Seid] and his admirable body of picked masicians can be 
given the medal once more for such a victory. The char- 
acter of the programs to be listened to in the Garden dur- 
ing the engagement of Mr. Seid], can be inferred from a 
perusal of the first one played: 


Prelude, “* The Mastersingers "’.........+s-+00.... cece eeeee Wagner 
Hungarian tKhapsody No. 2.......-+-seeeesecseeeeeeeeeeereeees Liszt 
Waltz from Ballet, ** Tne Sieeping Beauty”’........Tschaikowsky 
Suite on Episodes in * Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
a. Prelude and Sicialiana. } 
b. Intermezzo. b ccvcepdcccccesesese ceccces Mascagni 
c. Fantasia. j 
Romance from * Huguenots”’.... -- Meyerbeer 


Mr. Montesrifo. 
Spanish Caprice......---- .-Rimski-Korsakow 
Idyll, ** Love’s Dream After ‘the Ball”. sn alkdeosacenees -Czibulka 
(For string-orchestra.) 


The Awakening of Briinnhilde (from “ este” Act 

BED. wc cccccccveecdecpander nc > eaebon . Wagner 

Duet trom “* Rigoletto ”...........-e00+ Desitbthe bbedeoeuwes cold Verdi 
Miss Louise Natali and Mr, Montegriffo. 

American Fantasia...........cecseseeceesceecccsseseeees V. Herbert 

Three National Dances.......- Mozkowski, Saint-Saéns, Guitaus 

Waltz, * New Vienna ”......-0--seecsecereeeeeeeee eo ceeeeee Strauss 


Mr. Seidl has recently arranged a particularly symmetri- 
cal and impressive Wagnerian suite, on the Nibelungen 
Ring’s third drama, including in it, (a) ‘‘ The Forging of 
the Sword,” (b) “The Kiiling of the Dragon,” (c) ‘ The 
Awakening of Briinnhilde,’’(d)Siegfried’s Rhine Journey,” 
(e) the “Funeral March ’’ in the “‘ Dusk of the Gods.”’ 
‘The attendance at these concerts is exceedingly larger and 
the applause is of the most enthusiastic description, 
nightly. 

The anuual and thirty-fourth Worcester (Mass.) Music 
Festival occurs this year at its customary date, the closing 








fall week of this month. Commendable evidences of pro- 
gressiveness are noticeablein the tenor of the programs of 
the concerts announced; aud it is to be presumed that 
pressure of criticism and of a broadened public taste has 
made itself suddenly more effective than ever before 
against the prejudices or ignorances of a mabagement apt 
to regard the art that they undertake to serve so zealously 
as beunded by an exceedingly narrow horizon. Thechoral 
works rehearsed include Handel’s “Israel in Egypt’; 
Max Bruch’s “Arminius”; Dr. Bridges’ “The Repent- 
ance of Nineveh”; a mass in C minor, by Adam; 
“Tne Captive,” a cantata by Victor Herbert; some 
extracts for soloists and chorus from Wagnerian works; 
and Rubinstein’s “Hagar in the Desert.” The instrumental 
compositions announced are as fullows: Schumann’s 
Symphony in D Minor; Antonin Dvérak’s D Minor Sym- 
phony; two movements from Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony; Grieg’s universally popular ‘“‘ Pcer Gynt ”’ Suite; 
Hans Richter’s fine arrangement of the Wagnerian epi- 
sodes “‘ Siegfried’s Passage to Briinnhilde’s Rock—Morn- 
ing Dawn—Siegfried’s Rhine Journey’’; a Suite by Edward 
A. MacDowell; the “Iphigenia” Overture of Gluck, as 
arranged by Wagner; Beethoven’s ** Egmont ” Overture; 
Wagner’s “A Faust Overture’; Rubir stein’s D Minor 
Concerto; Saint-Saéns’s concerto tor violoncello; and Vieux- 
temps F'antasie Caprice, for violin. Someadditional instru- 
mental selections will extend the; programs. The artists en- 
gaged forthe Festival are Mrs. Lillian Nordica, Mrs. Jennie 
Patrick-Walker, Mrs. Kathinka Paulsen-White, Miss 
Laura M. Burnham, Mrs. Seabury C. Ford, Miss Lena 
Litt'e, Mrs. Carl Alves, Miss Ida May Benzing, Mrs. Julie 
L. Wyman, Miss Maud Morgan, Mr. Italo Campanini, Mr. 
Albert L. King, Mr. Herbert Johnson, Mr. Giuseppe del 
Puente, Mr. Carl Dufft, Dr. R. G. Clark, Mr. Myron W. 
Whitney, Mr. Franz Rummel, Mr. Franz Wilczek, Mr. 
Victor Herbert, and Mr. Geo. W. Morgan. The interest and 
support of the public as to this Festival is mentioned as 
surpassing the records of previous years, tho little bas 
been left to desire in that respect for many seasons; and a 
slignt advance jn the price of tickets has been found neces- 
sary this year in view of some additional expenses assumed 
by the management. 

The B)s'on Symphony Orchestra has come to occupy so 
distinctive a position among the sources of musical enter- 
tainment for this city inthe winter, that there is no little 
interest for us annually in its plans for home-duty and for 
the working-out of a yearly musical scheme richer. than is 
practicablein its short series of concerts in this city. Mr. 
Arthur Nikisch has returned from his summering 1n Ger 
many; the band’s rehearsals, under him, are in active prog- 
ress, and the first rehearsal and concert for the new season 
take place October 9th and 10th. ‘I'be following works are 
particularized as novelties to be taken up in the winter’s 
programs, a fair proportion of whichis likely to be heard 
in the New York concerts of the orchestra: a new sympho- 
ny by Sgambati; a new Symphony (No. 5) by Tschaikow- 
sky, and a symphonic poem by him on the subject of 
Sbakespeare’s ‘‘Tempest’’; ‘Von Juan,’’ a symphonic 
poem by Richard Strauss; a new Spanish Rhapsody by 
Chabrier, whose earlier work of the same sort has long 
beeh so popular; ‘*‘ The Carnival in Paris,” a fanta:ia by 
Svendsen; the ballet-music to Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Colombe’’; the 
prelude tu “Cavalleria Rusticana” by Mascagni; asympho- 
nic poem, “The Siren,’’ by Michalovitcb; ‘* Carnival Pic 
tures,’ by Nicodé; a new symphony by Dvorak; and a new 
symphony in F major by Felix Draeseke. This is a list of 
remarkable scope and variety to add to the large repertory 
of less absoluteiy new compositions chosen for a wiuter’s 
set of concerts—extended even as is the Bosten Symphony 
Orchestra’s series—from October till toward the close of 
March. The soloists secured include Mme. Nordica, Miss 
Eames, Mr. Joachim, Mr. Eugene d’Albert, Mr. Paderew- 
ski, Mr. Gruenfeld, Mr. Alwin Schroeder, the violoncellist, 
Mr. Busoni, and several others. 

The cable brought two highly interesting announcements 
last week. The first was the sudden and authoritative an- 
nouncement of the engagement of Antonin Dvdérak as di- 
rector of the National Conservatory of Music (in Seven. 
teenth Street) by Mrs. Jeannette M. Thurber. The second 
came from Paris on Monday, as follows, its last sentence 
especially significant: ‘‘A general rehearsal of * Lohen- 
grin’ was held to-night, and the opera will probably be 
produced on Friday. Measures have been taken to prevent 
the League of Patriots from disturbing the performance.” 
The applications for the tickets, at last accounts, had ex- 
ceeded 10,000 over and above the Opera’s capacity. 








Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


At the Republican State Convention at Rochester, on 
September 9th, the following ticket was nominated: 

For Governor, J. SLOAT Fassett, of Elmira. 

Lieutenant-Governor, Joan W. VROOMAN, of Herkimer. 

Secretary of State, Eugene F. O'Connor, of Brooklyn. 

State Treasurer, 1kRA M. Hepaes, of Haverstraw. 

Controller, ARTaUR C. WADE, of Jamestown. 

Attorney General, WILLIAM A. SuTHERLAND, of Rochester. 

State Engineer, VERPLANCK COLVIN, of Albany. 


..The golden ciborium, containing the blessed sacra- 
ment, was stolen from the Tabernable of St. Peter’s Cathe- 
dral, Scranton, Penn., on the night of September 12tb. A 
similar theft was perpetrated in this church fifteen years 
ago. 

....The Pacific Mail steamer ‘‘ China” made the voyage 
from Yckohama to San Franeisco in twelve days and a 
half, breaking the record. 


....Tests made at the Naval Ordnance Provipg Grounds 
of tbe new smokeless powder were highly satisfactory. 


....The 110th anniversary of the battle of Groton Heights 
was celebrated at Groton, Conn. 





-+..Over twenty people were injured, four of them fatally 
in a railway wreck in Colorado, 


-.».The Annual State Fair was opened at Syracuse. 





FOREIGN. 


----The Berliner Tageblatt, of Berlin, published a dis- 
patch from Zanzibar stacing that Captain Zalewsky’s 
corps has had a desperate fight with a large body of na- 
tives, and that the Germans were victorious. According 
to this dispa'ch the oattle referred to took place during 
the month of August and some distance ia the interior. 
The natives who made the attack were repulsed with 
beavy loss. During the engagement ten Germans were 
killed, and in addition many of the native allies of the 
Germans lost their lives. 


++«-The mails from Yokohama to London were trans- 
ported in twenty days. The mail left Japan on the * Em- 
press of Japan” cn August 19th, arrived at Victoria, B. C., 
on August 29th (in nine days, nineteen hours, and twenty- 
four minutes); thence it was carried by special train over 
the Canadian Pacific to New York, where it was placed on 
the “City of New York,” on September 2d; and reached 
Queenstown on September 8th. 


.-[t is considered probable that the sensational dis- 
patch published in The Times in regard to Republican agi- 
tation in Spain is founded on fact. There is a rumor that 
the army reserves have been called out, and that a pew army 
corps is to be formed forthwith and mobilized. It is also 
said that Republican agitation in Corunna is increasing 
in gravity, and that the mob openly defies the civil guards. 


.-The corrected estimate of the number of persons 
drowned as a result of the collision off Cape Colonna be- 
tween the Italian steamship “Taormioa” and the Greek 
steamship ‘‘ Thessalia,’’ shows that fifty people lost their 
lives by the sinking of the “Taormina.” Of this number 
ten were saloon passengers. Previous estimates received 
placed the number of drowned at over one hundred. 


....The election in Honduras resulted in the success of 
General Leiba, who secured three-fourths of the whole vote 
as his majority. The balloting was conducted peacefully 
throughout the republic; and the President’s inauguration 
will take place in November. 


--The inhabitants of several towns in Galway have 
joined in an address to the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Mr. 
Balfour, expressing their gratitude to him for the timely 
measures of relief which he had instituted. 


-.--The schooner “Georgiana,” of Yarmouth, N. &., 
while being towed to Halifax, capsized, and her captain 
and crew of fifteen were lost. She bad 1,000 quintals of 
codfish on board. 


++». This run of the “City of New York” (five days, twen- 
ty-two hours and fifty minutes), beats all previous eastward 
records across the Atlantic by seven minutes. 


---.M, Jules Grévy, ex-President of the French Republic, 
died at Mont-Sons-Vaudrey, inthe Jura, on September 9th. 
He left a fortune of 10,0C0,000 francs. 


.... The sinking of the steam launch in Lough Foyle on 
the 11th inst. by the steamer “‘ Albatross”’ resulted in the 
drowning of eighteen persons. 


.-Rumors have reached Vienna that conflicts have 
recently occurred on the Afgban frontier between Russian 
and Afgnan troops. 


.-An official report on the recent hurricane in Martin- 
ique makes the total number of killed 340. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


..The man is never strong who is never om sure he is 
right.— Herald and Presbyter. 





..A minister staying over Sunday with a sbrewd layman 
asked his host when the congregation was larger. Being told 
the evening was twice as numerous as the morning, he flippant- 
ly answered: “Then I sha’n’t lay myself out till nigot.” The 
layman conducted him to the church, but turned at the door 
and went home. Nor did he gointhe evening. After break- 
fust next day the preacher, sorely put about by such treatment, 
said: ‘*Were you not well yesterday?” ‘ Never better, thank 
you.” “I did not see you at church.”. “Oh ne; I never go to 
hear a man who in the morning does not inteud to lay himself 
out, nor in the evening to hear a man who thinks so little of the 
Gospel ministry as not to do the best that is in him whenever he 
has got a hearer.”—Christian Advocate. 


.. Tne Spiritualists of Indiana, at a late meeting of their State 
Association, passed a resoiution in favor of the epening ef the 
World's Fair on the Sabbath, and caJled upon their brethren 
throughout the United States to circulate petitions favorable to 
this object. They went further, and declared that ali public in- 
stitutions of learning and legislatures should be secularized, or 
dissociated from all Bibie reading and religious services. This 
action was to be expected from persons of this persuasion. The 
spirits with which they fraternize are not of the order which 
favor a spiritual observance of the Lord’s Day, or the bringing 
of the true and sanctifying spiritual forces of prayer and Scrip- 
ture into the halis of legislation or into our edacational institu- 
tions.—The Presbyterian, Philadelphia, 


....[n our present Confession there is one great mystery of im- 
penetrable darkness, that hangs like a black cloud over ths 
altar of atonement and forgiveness and salvation, viz., the doc- 
trine that God has from all eternity foreordained a portion of 
the human family to eternal suffering—a sentence of death 
which Calvin himself pronounced a horrible decree, decretum 
horribile, and which certainly is more fit for the Dark Ages, or 
for that Reformation period which, coming after the Dark Ages 
was still in the penumbra of that great eclipse, than to the ages 
of light into which we have been born. So too with the kindred 
horror of the damnation of infants, which for ages has caused 
even the Christian mother to shudder as she clasped her babe to 
her breast. The agonies caused by that dread fear can never be 
told. Thank God, the awtul terror bas at Jast begun to dissolve 
in the light and warmth of God’s own love as it shines in the 
face of Jesus Christ.—The Evangelist. 
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GOVERNOR HILL’S SUCCESSOR. 


WE trust that the Republican Convention at Roches- 
ter, last week, named the man who is to succeed David 
B. Hill as Governor of New York. It is one of the great- 
est misfortunes that ever befell the State, that a politi- 
cian of such disgraceful methods sliould have triumphed 
over a high-minded, clean and competent public man 
such as Warner Miller had proved himself to be. Gov- 
ernor Hill sougbt the friendship of the saloons, and won; 
Warner Miller sought the support of the decent, Chris- 
tian sentiment of the State, and lust. But it was far 
more to his glory to lose as he did tnan it was to Hill’s 
glory to win.. Three years more of the rule of a Govern- 
or who has made himself notorious throughout the 
Union as the type of all that is worst in party politics 
must have made him intolerable to many of those who, 
blind to the extentof his faults, voted to return him to 
the gubernatorial chair; and there is, therefore, a strong 
probability that he, his methods and his candidate, who- 
ever that candidate may be, will be repudiated in No- 
vember at the poils, 

The Republicans have certainly good cause to congrat- 
ulate themselves on the wisdom displayed in the selec- 
tion of their ticket last week, and on the courage, en 
thusiasm and harmony with which the party enters 
upon the campaign, They bave at their head a man 
admirably qualified to lead them in the keen and close 
contest that isbefore them. He is young, but with long 
experience as an able, incorruptible and successful legis- 
lator; he is thoroughly conversant with the legislative 
and administrative history of the State during Governor 
Hill’s régime; he can expose most effectively the bad 
record Hill bas madein his opposition to reform meas- 
ures; he is a capital speaker and in great favor with the 
the masses; he has no enemies in his own party but 
plenty of admirers among his political opponents; he is 
not the candidate of a faction but of the whole party; 
and he is an educated, conscientious Christian gentle- 
man, well worthy to be named with such Republicans 
as Seward, Dix, Folger and Miller. 

Moreover, Mr. Fassett was not nominated as the re- 
sult of a struggle with opposing candidates, There 
were plenty of candidates in the field; but his name 
was the last to be suggested, and the tide of enthusiasm 











which carried it resistlessly through the Convention on 
the first ballot was of a spontaneous character. The 
man to whom the honor would have probably gone if 
Fassett had not, without pre-arrangement or effort, 
borne it away, was Andrew D. White, the educator, 
diplomat and reformer. “It was understood that the 
Thomas C. Platt influence, which is supposed to repre- 
sent the ‘“‘machine,” was committed to Mr. White’s 
candidacy; but that at Rochester the consensus of opin- 
ion was so strongly for Fassett that White was informed 
of the situation and gracefully withdrew, It is to be 
regretted that so distinguished and competent a citizen 
as Mr. White had to be set aside on the score of availa- 
bility; but he himself accepted the disappointment 
without a trace of feeling, in favor of the man that 
could ‘* best unite all the elements opposed to the mis- 
rule now weighing upon the State of New York,” 

Of course there is room for the suspicion that the ad- 
vocacy of Mr. White was not genuine, but that it sim- 
ply covered a deep design, conceived when Mr, Fassett 
was made Collector, to bring the latter forward. This 
opposition journals are loudly asserting; but it is only a 
suspicion, and the strong probability is against 1t. For 
those who would make this a pretext to support the Hill 
candidate in preference to Mr. Fassett, a suspicion 
would do as well as absolute proof. What we want is a 
decent Governor; and if anybody knows of any reason 
why Mr. Fassett would not make an eminently able and 
decent Governor, it has not been stated. 

Unlike Governor Hull, who holds two utterly incon- 
sistent offices, Mr, Fassett resigned the Collectorsbip the 
moment he became a candidate for Governor. Most ex- 
cellent men are associated with him on the ticket, and 
everywhere he goes he is received with the utmost en- 
thusiasm. The platform, too, is strong and outspoken 
on both National and State issues. It praises President 
Harrison’s Administration, commends most heartily his 
position on the silver question, quoting one of his most 
striking utterances on his recent tour; stands by the pol- 
icy of the Party on the tariff, reciprocity, pensiors, im- 
migration, civil service reform, and other questions; 
and on State issues, advocates local option and restric- 
tion for the liquor traffic, amendments to the secret bal- 
lot law, and reform in municipal administration. For 
all these reforms Mr. Fa sett most earnestly contended 
as Senator at Albany. He will present them with great 
force and persistency in the coming campaign, and 
make the way to popular favor an exceedingly difficult 
one for the Democratic candidate, who is to be named 
this week. 


“WHAT WILT THOU HAVE ME TO DO?” 


THERE is an immense amount of unused force ip every 
church, It is the business of a good pastor to set it at 
work, 

In this day converts generally understand somewhat 
of the meaning of the parables about the vineyard. They 
understand that they are to do service, to be husband- 
men, to till the ground; but they do not find it so easy 
to understand just exactly what the service is which they 
are called to do. That evangelist, or pastor, doing his 
own evangelistic duty, is wisest who can tell a willing 
inquirer just exactly how to become a Christian; and 
that pastor is wisest who can tell his converts exactly 
how to expend their consecrated energies in the service 
of their Master. 

It is the desire, which converts now feel as they never 
did in the days before mission work was developed, to 
do something besides saving their own souls, which 
makes the Young People’s Society of Christian Eadeavor, 
and the kindred Epworth and other leagues so popular. 
The young people in these societies want to do some- 
thing. Every one of them says, with Issiah: ‘* Here am 
I; send me.” They are young; they cannot be expected 
to know just what it is best to do; but they are eminently 
teachable, ready to work. Work rather than counsel is 
in their line of service, and they want to be told what to 
do. ‘* Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?’ 

Now the pastor, beginning his season’s work, ought to 
recognize what a fund of willing service he has in these 
young people. He should do as much as St. John, who 
said: ‘‘ I have spoken to you, young men, because ye are 
strong.” Go and speak to them, Pastor, and tell them 
what to do. If you do not, they will beim danger of 
spending all their energy in spiritual exercises and 
talk in their own meetings. That is good in its place, 
but its place is only second. It is good to pray in meet- 
ing, to utter a testimony or a purpose, but other things 
are better. It may be loosely said that one child 
brought into the Sunday-school is worth ten prayers or 
speeches in the young people’s meeting; that one family 
persuaded to attend church is worth fifty such testi- 
monies; and that one soul brought to give itself te God 
1s worth more than a hundred of the sweetest prayers, 
or most delightful testimonies ever uttered. Our point 
is that what the young convert does is more important 
than what he says, and that he will do the work of the 
church if he is only set about it. 

But the pastor, the ordinary pastor, says, What shall I 
tell them to do? That is your business. That is what you 
are for, to be their pastor, their leader, their director. 
You must somehow find that out for yourself; only don’t 
fail to do it. That isnot the best executive who does the 
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makes others do the most. Let the pastor remember that 
he has not time to do much, and that he must make other 
people doall hecan. It has been a good rule of some very 
successful business men, never to anything themselves 
that they could make anybody else do. ‘It is a good rule 
for a pastor to put just as much work as possible on 
other people; not by shirking it, but by seeing that they 
do it. 

The pastor asks what he shall have his young people 
do. We reply again that it it his business to find out 
somehow work for them. A writer in the last Andover 
Review tells how he got the young people of his Society 
of Christian Endeavor to help him write hissermons. The 
minister can consult with the wisest men and women 
in his church and get their suggestions. He can ask 
the advice and study the methods of the most successful 
pastors in his acquaintance. Somehow or other, he 
ought to see to it that the workers are given work, work 
which they willreport to him, work that will tell for 
the increase and prosperity and usefulness of the Church, 
It may be the care of the buildings; it may be the devel- 
opment of the Sunday-school; it may be a canvass of 
the community; it may be a series of entertainments; it 
may be personal evangelization; it may be all of these. 
Only let the pastor be an executive officer, a general, 
and let him get all the service he can out of his young 
people. They will make better and more loyal mem- 
bers. A preacherin a Western schoolhouse was troub- 
led by the antics of the boys until he took the most mis- 
chievous of the crowd and set him to attending to the 
candles, when his sense of responsibility kept him busy 
and useful, and made him a pastor’s helper instead 
of adisturber of the peace. 


THE RAIN-MAKING EXPERIMENTS IN TEXAS, 











WE have already made reference to some of the re- 
sults attending the rainfall experiments carried on dur- 
ing August at the ‘‘C” ranch of Nelson Morris, near 
Midland, Texas. A brief account of the operations and 
of the attendant weather, which we have obtained from 
an eye-witness, will furnish a more definite conception 
of the actual phenomena than has been attainable from 
confused and incorrect newspaper reports. 

Previous to the outset of the expedition several months 
were spent in deciding on methods of experiment, and in 
providing the necessary apparatus. The plan of explod- 
ing oxy-bydrogen balloons sent up to elevations of sev- 
eral thousand feet, was adopted as one of the chief 
methods of producing concussions of the atmosphere, 
and preliminary experiments made in Washington 
showed that tremendous effects could be obtained by 
this means. 

In addition to the explosion of balloons, preparations 
were made to fire sticks of dynamite carried up in the 
air by kites, and to explode rackrock and dynamite on 
the ground. Provided with materials for executing 
these three lines of experiments, the expedition went to 
the ‘‘C” ranch, twenty-three miles northwest of Mid- 
land, Texas, were every facility afforded by the ranch 
and every possible service was offered to the party. 

With respect to balloon experiments, accidents occur- 
red to the furnaces for generating the gas, ‘which it was 
found difficult to repair; during windy weather it was 
impracticable to fill the balloons, and a combination of 
other sources of delay rendered this line of experiment 
less successful than had been anticipated. One balloon 
was exploded August 9th, one on August 16th, and one 
or two on August 25th; but these instances were too few 
and too isolated to afford any real result. Similarly 
it was found impracticable for the force available to 
operate the kites to advantage, and in windy weather 
they were quite unmanageable, so that altho a consider- 
able number of dynamite sticks were exploded at diff- 
erent times in this way, yet the general result was rath- 
er disappointing. The only explosions, therefore, that 
were made on a scale even approximately commensurate 
with the requirements of a satisfactory test, were those 
of rackrock and dynamite on the ground. Those who 
ure urging the continuation of the work may be inter- 
ested to know that all the effective operations that were 
carried out can be duplicated in every essential particu- 
Jar by 1,500 pounds of rackrock, 500 feet or more of 
wire, and a small portable dynamo, 

The first rainfall that occurred after the party were 
established began shortly after noon on August 10th 
and continued at intervals until evening. The 
meteorologist had not arrived and no, measurement of 

the amount of rainfall was made, but it was stated to be 
a copious rain for a portion of the time. 

On the preceding evening some preliminary explo- 
sions had been made, but on such a small scale that no 
result was anticipated, and in the dispatches that were 
sent reporting the operations, the dependence of the 
rain on the explosions was not claimed—in fact, was 
expressly disclaimed. This was undoubtedly the cor- 
rect position to take, since the explosions were too 
meager and the rain occurred too long afterward—six- 
teen hours—to be reasonably ascribed to the explosions 
as a probable cause. August 16th, 17th, 18th and 20th 
were largely cloudy and frequent storms were seen on 
the horizon which did not visit the station. Explosions: 
were made on each of these dates while either dense 
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sive instances when a dense threatening cloud was over- 
head, a sharp blast of rackrock or of dynamite was fol- 
lowed by a very noticeable spatter of rain, or, in case it 
was already sprinkling, the blast was followed by a per- 
ceptible increase of the shower, lasting for perhaps a 
minute. This occurred a sufficient number of times to 
make quite probable that the relation was that of 
cause and effect. 

There may, perhaps, be some who may still doubt 
whether the total rainfall of these four days—for some 
rain fell each day—was produced by the explosions, but 
there need be no duubt as to the amount that fell, On 
August 18th the amount was 0.02 inch, and on the other 
three dates it was inappreciable. 

On the evening of August 21st, one hundred and fifty- 
six pounds of rackrock were fired in fourteen blasts, and 
during the night a genuine norther came on—thé wind 
turned to the north, the temperature fell rapidly, the 
barometer rose rapidly, and in the morning, at about 
eight o’clock, a fine mist set in which contined until 
nearly noon. This change of weather and fine mist was 
attributed to the explosions; but could not possibly be 
the case, for the norther had been several days on its 
way, and the fine mist we know to be a natural result 
of the mixture of a mass of cold air with warmer and 
moister air. At Abilene, where the air is more humid 
than at Midland, a measurable rain occurred. 

The last experiments were made on the evening of 
August 25th, after the departure of the meteorologist. 
It is stated that a large amount of rackrock and dyna- 
mite was fired, under conditions of extreme dryness and 
ciearness, and that at 3 o’clock the party were awakened 
by a clap of thunder, followed by rain, which continued 
at intervals until morning. The record of,theamount of 
the precipitation, and of other meteorological elements, 
thas not, however, been received, and, in consequence, 
ithe relation of this experiment to the subsequent phe- 
momena cannot be satisfactorily discussed. 

The foregoing is a brief synopsis of the operations at 
‘Midland, and, unless the last experiment shall prove 
‘more than the previous ones, the theory that a rain- 
‘storm can be produced by explosions cannot be said to 
have received any substantial confirmation. 


+ 


THE GRAND FALLS OF LABRADOR. 


THE Bowdoin College expedition to Labrador has had 
magnificent success,and the members deserve great 
honor for their enterprise and persistency. They have 
discovered what is one of the grandest cataracts in the 
world. It is astonishing that such remarkable falls so 
near us should have been hitherto unvisited by civilized 
men. 

The party, consisting of Messrs. Cary and Cole, ascend- 
ed the Hamilton River. The mouth of the Hamilton or 
Grand River is in the southern edge of Labrador, only 
two or three hundred miles north of the outlet of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, and so within the reach of any 
summer excursionists from New York. Of the exploring 
party two only were able to pursue their purpose to the 
-end, accident having detained the others. With a single 
‘boat they reached within a distance of forty or fifty 
imiles of the Falls, when, on account of the rapidity of 
ithe water, they were obliged to leave their boat and con- 
‘tinue on foot. Their progress was now very slow 
ithrough thick woods, while the mosquitoes and black 
flies were almost unbearable, After a three days’ tramp, 
‘and with their provisions nearly gone, they reached the 
‘Falls, the spray of which is visible twenty miles off. 

The Falls are two hundred feet in perpendicular de- 
scent instead of four or five hundred feet as reported by 
the Indians. But the rapids below increase the total 
fall to five hundred feet. Above the Falls the average 
width of the river is fifteen hundred feet, which nar- 
rows as the stream approaches the edge of the plateau 
toa width of only one hundred and fifty feet when it 
plunges into the narrow gorge below and soon forms a 
canyon five hundred feet deep. On returning to their 

boat the explorers found it burned and were obliged 
with difficulty and danger to make their way down on 
rafts of logs tied together with roots, 

While the Grand Falls of Labrador do not equal in 
grandeur the two falls of the first class—the Niagara 
and the Zambesi—it is among the finest of the second 
class. Niagara, counting in Goat Island, which sepa- 
tates the American from the Canadian falls, is almost a 
mile wide, while its sheer descent into the rapids is from 
150 to 164 feet. The falls of the Zambesi are 360 feet in 
sheer descent, or more than twice the depth of Niagara, 
The grand cataract of Labrador cannot compare in vol- 
ume with either of these; but its hight is greater than 
Niagara, tho less than the Zambezi. The gorge below, 
however, appears to be one of the very finest in the 
world, more extensive and deeper than the Niagara and 
deeper than the Zambesi, tho hardly as extraordinary 
as that; for the Zambesi gorge is closed by a bare wall 
of rock at a very short distance below the falls, and the 
current turns a sharp angle, 

At present this new wonder of Labrador is out of the 
reach of visitors. But we presume it will before long 
become accessible, and that the every-day pleasure seek- 
er will, in the course of a few years, be able to go by 
steamers and by a good road along a route, where there 
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Labrador Hotel on the plateau along the banks of the 
Upper Hamilton River. 





THE CREATOR OF A NATION. 


IT was a rare privilege which was given to John H. 

B. Latrobe, who died last Friday in Baltimore, to have 

been the creator of a nation and to have lived nearly 

forty years afterward to see its growth and develop- 

ment. Mr. Latrobe was one of the first promoters and 

organizers of the African Colonization Society, was 

for a long while its president, and himself drew up, in 

1833, the constitution and the code of laws which were 

adopted when the colony became a nation. He was the 

most distinguished citizen of Maryland, but he will be 

longest remembered as the father of the African Repub- 

lic. 

Mr. Latrobe was a man of extraordinary versatility 

and strength. He was born eighty-eight years ago, 

was the first scholar in his class at West Point, but left 
a few months before graduation on account of his 
father’s death and the financial reverses of the family. 

He became a lawyer and the leader of the Baltimore 
bar. He was an artist and a writer of books of litera- 
ture as well as of law, and had the honor of conferring 
the first prize fora poem on Edgar A. Poe while yet 
an unknown young man. He became distinguished 
as an engineer, an inventor and a philanthropist, and 
was closely identified with everything which contrib- 
uted to the progress of Baltimore. He was one of the 
party accompanying Peter Cooper on the trip of the first 
locomotive engine from Ellicott Mills to Baltimore,which 
ran a race against a gray mare drawing acar on another 
track. There was some breakage in the machinery of the 
engine, which caused the mare to win the contest, and 
steam motors were for a time pronounced failures. He 
organized the telegraph company over whose lines the 
first message was sent by electricity. He was fora 
long time President of the Maryland Institute, and was 
recognized as the connecting link between this genera- 
tion and the generation of the Signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. He lived to see his son Mayor of 
the city, and died at last from the simple exhaustion of 
vital power, having lately finished his annual visit to 
West Point and Saratoga. 

Mr. Latrobe was the last living man who could boast 
of having been the personal friend of the signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, Charles Carroll, of Car- 
rollton. We may take the liberty of mentioning a sin- 
gle incident illustrating this, which has not appeared in 
print. A gentleman connected with THE INDEPENDENT, 
within the last year, desired to learn the history of a 
portrait of Charles Carroll which hangs in the rooms of 
the Maryland Historical Society, and wrote to Mr. 
Latrobe for information. Mr. Latrobe went to the 
Society, had the picture taken down from the wall and 
put in a favorable light, examined it carefully, and then 
reported that he remembered this picture distinctly, as 
it had hung in Mr, Carroll’s own dining-room, and that 
he had heard Mr, Carroll tell that it had been painted 
for him in London by Sir Joshua Reynolds during the 
last century. The decease of sucha noble, enterprising, 
and venerable citizen seems to break the link which con- 
nects our generation directly with that which preceded 
the American Revolution. His memory will be honored 
in the nation of which he was a distinguished citizen, 
and in that other nation which he may be said to have 
created, 





Editorial Uotes. 


WE are sure our readers will be pleased with the poems 
this week by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Louise Chandler 
Moulton, Joseph Cook, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, and Eva 
L. Carson. Maurice Thompson tells how the romantic ele- 
ment in literature is saved by time’s winnowing; Dr. Philip 
Schaff discusses the authority of reformers to reform the 
Church; Arthur Reed Kimball deseribes the personality of 
the Hon. J.S. Clarkson; a second article by the late Sidney 
Lanier will be interesting to students of the forms of 
poetry; H. L. Wayland, D.D., reports the papers on social 
science at Saratoga; the Countess von Krockow tells what 
poor people live on in Berlin; Julian Ralph asks ‘“* Who Is 
Benson?’’; Susan Hayes Ward describes the Yale Art 
School; and Professor Wright, of Oberlin, reports the Brit- 
ish Association. The stories are by Acton Davies, Edmund 
Collins, George E. Walsh and W. W. Bailey. Our mission- 
ary contributions this week are specially notable for the 
information given in the letters from China concerning the 
recent outbreaks, the cause of them, and the attempts of 
the Government to put them down. Japan is represented 
in a most encouraging light by the letters of Messrs. So- 
per, Hail and others, There are also fresh and readable 
communications from India and other fields of missionary 
activity. Weare compelled, for want of additional space, 


October we shall print them next week. 








will be plenty of fishing and hunting, to the Grand 





to leave over a number of exceilent letters. We shall, how~ 
ever, give them to our readers while,they are fresh , and in- 
stead of leaving them over till our next missionary issue in 


A FEW weeks ago a Democratic daily newspaper made a 
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credit of the present Administration, and endeavored to 
show that the President himself did little or nothing to 
secure them. Those who know anything of the inside his- 


tory of President Harrison’s Administration know that 
this is a perversion of the facts. He has been President 
ever since he was inaugurated, in the largest sense of the 
word. He not only sits at the head of the council table, 
but he proposes policies and takes emphatically the leading 
part inall discussions. He keeps his own strong, firm hand 
on all the business affairs of the Government, particularly 
those relating to foreign questions. We have it on un- 
doubted authority that he himself has given his personal 
attention to all those questions, and that some of the most 
brilliant of eur recent diplomatic achievements were 
secured mainly by his sagacity and statesmanship. The 
removal by Germany of her interdict against American 
pork was directly brought about by the President; and we 
have the best of reasons for saying that the more impor- 
tant dispatches in the Bering Sea controversy were really 
written by the President himself, and that much of the 
correspondence in other critical cases with foreign govern- 
ments has been directed by him. The President has won 
universal praise for his capacity in speech-making: he has a 
fine record for care and good judgment in selecting men for 
important positions; everybody knows that he has a mind 
of his own, and that when it is made up it is unalterable; 
but the general public does not know that he has taken a 
larger part than most Presidents have taken in the conduct 
of critical diplomatic controversies. The more the people 
come in contact with General Harrison, the deeper the 
impression he makes upon them. We predict that next 
year he will prove one of the most popular candidates the 
Republican Party has ever had, and that he will be renom- 
inated and triumphantly re-elected as our President for 
another term. It will be a wise and safe thing to do, 


WHETHER Dr. Marcus Whitman, the famous missionary 
to Oregon, really was actuated by high political motives 
when he introduced and led over so dangerous a route the 
settlers of that territory has never been in real doubt, altho 
the ‘‘ Whitman myth”’ has been referred to by some who 
declared that he was simply an adventurer desiring to 
profit by the settlement of the country. That the coming 
of American immigrants really saved this territory to the 
United States will hardly admit of question, and his 
statesmanlike foresight 1s put beyond question by the dis- 
covery in the archives of the War Department of Wash- 
ington of a long letter written to the Department after he 
had returned to Oregon. In this letter he enters into a full 
account of the difficulties of immigration and of the means 
that should be taken to open and protect the route. He 
suggests points at which stations should be established to 
aid immigrants and keep the savages under control, and 
he accompanies his letter with the draft of a bill which he 
suggested should be passed by Congress. This bill is ad- 
mirably drawn up, and provides for stations, post offices, 
cultivation of land, care of Indians and the appointment 
of justices of the peace along the route able to attend to le- 
gal business, which was necessary when there was no man 
between Missouri and the Pacific Coast who could witnessa 
legal document or perform a judicial funetion or distribute 
the United States mails. This letter and this bill we would 
recommend to the attention of Mr. Bancroft, the Pacific 
historian, who appears to have misapprehended the real 
value of the work of this patriotic pioneer and missionary. 


THE Government of China, altho it was prompt enough 
in issuing its edict for the suppression of rioting, has not 
tis stated, been very energetic in bripging the rioters to 
justice or in paying indemnity for the damage done. The 
edict was,as one of our missionary letters says, all that 
could be desired. It recognized the rights of foreign mis- 
sionaries to live in China and to propagate their religion; 
it denounced the attacks upon them, insisted that condign 
punishment should be visited upon the rioters, and made 
promise of prompt reparation. But the commands of the 
Imperial Government have not been as effectively carried 
out as they might have been if provincial administrations 
were in thorough accord with the central authority. One 
ef our missionaries calls attention tothe fact that the 
general Government is in very much the same condi 
tion that the Federal Administration of the United 
States was when the mob in ‘New Orleans killed a number 
of Italians, and the Government at Rome demanded satis- 
faction. Secretary Blaine’s reply was that satisfaction, ex- 
cept in the way of indemnity, could not be given, because 
it was a matter in which the State was sovereign. As to 
the punishment -of the rioters, only the State could deal 
with them. Provincial Government in China is as jealous 
of what it conceives to be its prerogatives as are the States 
of the Federal Union; hence, tho the I mperial Government 
has authority enough, it lacks in power over theProvinces 
particularly Honan, whence the recent riots were inspired. 
England is pushing her claims for indemnity, and refuses 
to accept the excuses offered for the delay, and it is under- 
steod that other foreign Powers are supporting her de- 
mands. We are glad toknow that she includesin her demands 
the opening of the Province of Honan to travel and com- 
merce, All the recent letters from China agree that the 
best preventive of future rious would be the admission of 
foreigners to residence and traffic in this re-actionary and 
rebellious Province. 





“CAN a Catholic be elected President of the United States?” 
—The Catholic Standard. 
No; probably not. Ifa candidate were a Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, Baptist, or of any other Protestant denomina- 
tion no question of his religion would be raised. But if he 
were a Catholic there would be. We do not say that this 
is right; we simply say that itisafact. But itis not due 
so much to anti-Catholic prejudice, altho that is still pretty 
strong in some quarters; but it is due to the fact that the 
Catholic Church has occupied a position of antagonism to 





list of the brilliant achievements which stand to the 


certain American institutions which are dear to the popular 
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heart, and that it is not simply and solely a spiritual 
body. This is the penalty the Catholic Church pays 
in this country for its attacks on the public 
school system, for its efforts to secure sectarian 
advantages in public institutions and sectarian appropria- 
tions from States. Any Protestant denomivation that oc- 
cupied this attitude would be regarded with suspicion. 
But, after all, the American people are not ungenerous to 
Catholic citizens, Catholic citizens have served in pearly 
all places of honor, except that of President. One was 
Chief Justice, they have been in both branches of Congress, 
they have occupied gubernatorial chairs, and have also 
held high positions in the Army and Navy. Of the Presi- 
dency Americans are exceedingly jeulous, and they bave 
hedged it about not only with special Constitutional re- 
strictions, but popular opinion has been very exacting. If 


upon a large number of products, in return for which the 
United States received the exclusive right to establish and 
fortify a naval station in the Hawaijan Islands, and Pearl 
Harbor was designated as the station. This is a magnifi- 
cent harbor near Honolulu and the only other harbor in 
the Islands. The continuance of this exclusive right 
was limited by the duration of the treaty. In 
1889 Mr. Blaine proposed to make the treaty per- 
manent and create absolute free trade between the two 
countries in everything except intoxicants, and make the 
cession of a naval station permanent as well as exclusive 
and pledge to Hawaii full participation in any bounties 
given to American producers of sugar. In return for these 
privileges, besides Pearl Harbor, Mr. Blaine asked a pledge 
from Hawaii to enter into no treaty engagements with other 
powers without the full previous knowledge of the United 
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Catholics feel that they are under a ban in this respect, so 
does a whole geographical section of the country. It would 
not be possible to-day to elect a Southern man to the 
Presidency. That is the penalty which the South must 
pay for reasons which need not be mentioned. No section 
or Church, however, need feel disfranchised because it can- 
not produce a President. There are plenty of denomina- 
tions which have never had a President, and probably 
never will. The same is true of a number of parties, and 
of many States. 


THE announcement of the resignation of Judge T. M. 
Cooley as a member of the Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion is received with universal regret. It is due entirely to 
the state of his health, for which advancing years admonish 
a constant consideration. To say that Judge Cooley is one 
of the ablest jurists in the United States is only to reiterate 
an often expressed opinion. It was very fortunate tbat the 
country was able to secure his services as chairman of the 
Commission which was organized to evoforce the Inter-State 
Commerce Law. He was, we believe, the first member se- 
lected for the Commission by President Cleveland, and was 
unavimously elected chairman at its first meeting. Altho 
he has had able and distinguished colleagues, it is his own 
eminent legal knowledge and sound judgment which have 
given weight and tone to the important decisions of the Com- 
mission. As the Law was a step into what was to the Fed- 
eral Government practically a new domain, it was a matter 
of no little difficulty to give effect to its provisions. No 
other man, it is safe to say, could have rendered equal ser- 
vice in putting the machinery of the law in motion, andin 
establishing a safe and effective policy of administration. 
The retirement of Judge Cooley and the death of Commis- 
sioner Bragg create two vacanciesin the Commission which 
President Harrison is called upon to fill. It has been sug- 
gested that Col. Aldace F. Walker, of Chicago, would be 
the most fitting successor of Judge Cooley, and in this 
judgment we entirely coincide. No man has a more tho- 
rough knowledge of the railroad problem, or would be more 
acceptable to railroad managers. Ex Commissioner Au 
gustus Schoonmaker would serve admirably as a successor to 
Commissioner Bragg, or to Commissioner Morrisop, when 
the latter’s term expires. Mr. Schcoomaker has served on 
the Commission, and bis re-appointment would be at ovcea 
compliment to the Democratic Party and an hooor to the 
Commissioner. Our readers will remember that he con- 
tributed one of the finest articles in our Railroad Sympo- 
sium, September 3d. 

In his article on the Canalian railways in THE INDE- 
PENDENT of two weeks ago, Senator Hoar assumed that 
commercially the cases of the two great Canadian railroads, 
the Grand Trunk and the Canadian Pacific, are the same 
Commercially we suppose they are; but in another respect 
the difference between the two is very great. The Grand 
Trunk is not political. It certainly is not Tory or anti 
American. But the Cavadian Pacific is political. It is 
Tory and anti-American in the highest degree. It is the 
avowed and most powerful engine of a policy hostile to 
connection with the United States. Before the last elec- 
tion its president put forth a manifesto in the interest of 
the Tory Government; and the company interfered in the 
most violent aod tyrannical manner with the freedom of 
election in Manitoba and the Northwest. We understand 
that the Canadian Pacific is the most formidable of the 
forces with which, in seeking closer commercial relations 
with the United States, the Liberal Party has to contend; 
and this forceis fed with money earned to great extent by 
the privileges enjoyed by the road in the United States, 
which is not a very pleasant fact for the friends of Ameri- 
can connection in Canada to face. The corruption of which 
such deplorable proofs are coming to light, and which has 
deeply affected the political character of the Canadian 
people, is the almost inevitable accompaniment of a strug- 
gle to hold together Provinces geographically wide apart, 
inhabited by different races, and united by no bond of 
commercial interest ; for, in spite of all the efforts to force 
it, there is very little Fater-provincial trade. 


A VERY clear view ef the relation of the Hawaiian 
Islauds to the" United States is given by Mr. Sereno E. 
Bishop in the last number of The Review of Reviews. 
This magazine, which is acquiring a recognized position 
and filling a real Want asa record of current events and a 
critic of current men, has done a good service in securing 
so useful an article. The most important portion of it is 
the story which we do not remember to have seen else- 
where, of the defeat of the proposed new treaty between 
the United States and the Hawaiian Islands. In 1876 the 
reciprocity treaty was established by which rice and the 
lower grades of the Hawaiian sugars were admitted free in 
the United States. This has been an immense advantage 
to Hawaii, and has practically made the Islands a commer- 
cial colony of this country. The larger portion of the su- 
gar plantations belong to Americans, and the product of 
sugar rose to 130,000 tons in 1890. The McKinley law, with 
the reciprocity treaties which have followed, will cost Ha- 
wail a good part of her special advantage. In 1887 the du- 

ation of the treaty was extended and duties were remitted 





tage to both countries, but it was defeated through the in- 
fluence of the Hawaiian Attorney-General Ashford, a 
Canadian, who while the negotiations were progressing 
obtained leave of absence to visit Canada, and, after confer- 
ence with Sir John Macdonald and the President of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, astonished his colleagues by 
throwing his utmost influence with the King against them 
and the treaty, so that the King refused to consent to it. 
The new Queen is a woman of good character, which is a 
great deal more than could be said of King Kalakaua. She 
is a member of the Congregational Church, bas been an 
active member of the Woman’s Board of Missions, is a 
muoificent patroness of the seminary for training native 
girls, and has done her best since her accession to put 
down the heathen witchcraft doctors and the indecent 
heathen danciog ceremonies which were elaborately culti- 
vated by Kalakaua. It is believed that her moral influence 
will be very helpful among the natives of the Islands, altho 
her political conduct, it is now reported, is antagonistic to 
the American and native interests in the Islands. 





....We call attention to the statement given of the re- 
ceipts of the American Board in our column of Religious 
Notes. From this it appears that the American Board has 
had at its disposal the past year $824,000 for the expenses of 
its administration and the carrying on of its various mis- 
sions. This is a gain over the previous year of $73,000. 
Most of the gain, we are glad to say, is in donations, show- 
ing that the churches Lave heard the appeal for increased 
contributions, and are beginning torespond. In addition 
to the amounts received trom donations and legacies, the 
Otis legacy has yielded $81,000 and the Swett legacy $42 000. 
As these legacies are now about exhausted, it will be all 
the more necessary that the donations of churches aud in- 
dividuals shall be increased in order that the work of the 
Board may be carried on without retrenchment. If this 
work is to be extended it will be necessary for churches 
and ,individuals to give far more liberally; and this we 
think they may be expected te do in the year before us. 


...-The Ohio Republicans are determined that colored 
men shall be treated like gentlemen in the Cincinnati 
hotels. A prominent colored lawyer of Cleveland, John P. 
Green, who has served two terms in the State Legislature, 
registered at the Gibson House in Circinnati last week, 
engaged a room and had dianer in the dining-room, but 
when he went in to supper he was told that he must not sit 
there. He paid his bill and went to the Burnett House and 
secured lodgings. As soou as the insult became noised 
about, the Labor Committee, who had invited him there to 
speak on Labor Day, were indignant. When it came to be 
reported among the leading Republicans, the rooms which 
had been secured at the Gibson House for Major McKinley 
were given up, and when Major McKinley came he was es- 
corted to the Burnett House, where they treat white men 
aod colored men alike, if they are only gentlemen, 


...»-Even ex-Collector Erhardt, whom Mr. Fassett suc- 
ceeded, and who might be expected to cherish resentful 
feelings, is enthusiastic over the Republican nomination 
for Governor. He says: 


“ Mr. Fassett is an able, upright and honest man. He would 
have made a good Coliector,and I am sorry that he did not stay 
there; but Iam sure he will be elected if the Republicans will 
do their duty. I certainly shalido minefor him. I never made 
a canvass in ms life,and [am noorator. 1 have been a worker, 
and a hard worker atthat. But there will be nothing easier 
for me to dothan to tell all my friends what a bright, honest, 
wood fellow Fassett is. He will make a good Governor. Heis a 
man of great force of character. WhenI saw him for the first 
time after he had been appointed Collector, I said to him: 
*What did they put you in here for, Fassett? You are a full- 
blooded thoroughbred. What is needed here is a male.’ ” 


...-The Rochester Republican Convention has left no 
soreheads. Andrew D. White, in bis letter to the Conven- 
tion withdrawing from the race for the candidacy, gave a 
good watchword for the campaign : 

“Thoughtful and patriotic peeple of all parties are aware of 

the existing maladministration of our Commonwealth, which 
has degraded it in the eyes of the entire nation. A united front 
under strong leadership will rally all the opposition to this evil 
combine and redeem the State, and thus add another to the 
long list of services rendered by the Republican Party tv the 
State, to the nation, and to humanity.” 
This is the great purpose which should inspire every Re- 
publican this fallin the Empire State. A better opportu- 
nity to do an eminent service to the State will not come 
soon again. 


----The new, young President of Lafayette College, E. 
D. Warfield, Ph.D., who has gone from Oxford to Easton, 
in bis epening address to the students, has had some very 
plain words to sar to those sophomores who thought it 
bright to haze freshmen. We trust be will not only talk 
from the shoulder, and use all necessary discipline to put 
down the evil, but, remembering that discipline does very 
little good, and that talking is often throwing only leaves 
instead of stones, we hope he will not stand in the way of, 
but will rather encourage the performance of their duty 
by the officers of the law whose business it is to see that such 


Such a treaty would have been a very great advan- 





offenses as assault and battery and the destruction of prop- 
erty are punished by civil processes. Striped clotbes will 
do more to make hazing disreputable than rustication or 
expulsion. 


....The death of Jules Grévy, ex-President of the French 
Republic, in his seventy-ninth year, causes a ripple on the 
stream, nothing more. He was a useful, sensible man. 
He was not brilliant, but solid. He could be trusted. He 
made a good President, and it was vot his fault, but the 
fault of his son-in-law which compelled hia resignation be- 
fore the termination of his second term of seven years. He 
was an extreme Democrat in his youth, and boldly op- 
posed the schemes of Louis Napoleon, altho after the 
latter’s usurpation he retired to private life until two 
years before the fall of the Empire, when he was elected to 
the Assembly by a majority of twelve thousand over the 
Government candidate. We trust his autobiography, on 
whiclfhe has been engaged, is far enough advanced to be 
printed. 


.... It is reported in the papers that Bishop Matz, of Den- 
ver, whose diocese includes the entire State of Colorado, 
has issued a pastoral letter to the effect that henceforth 
first communion and confirmation will be refused to any 
child wko has not attended a parochial or other Catholic 
school durivg the two preceding years, This is reported at 
the same time with the announcemet that in Faribault, 
Minn., the Catholic parochial schools have been turned over 


to the public school authorities without conditions. It ap- 
pears to be inconsistent at least. with the spirit of the de- 
crees of the Third Plenary Council, which specially forbid 
the repe )ling of children trom the sacrament of the mass 
by bishop or presby'er through avy immoderate zeal in en- 
forcing the requisition to attend tne parochial schools. 


....The lady managers of the World’s Fair have, bya 
vote of 56 to 36, declared in favor of closing the gates of the 
Exposition on Sunday. This wiil have an undoubted 
influence on the Buard of Commissioners when the question 
comes before them for final decision. Accounts from Chi- 
cago all agree that a profound impression has been made 
upon the minds of the Commissioners by the recent hear- 
ing, and by the expressions of the Christian public which 


have been pouring in upou them. The editor of The Heraid 
and Presbyter, who bas been on the ground and has had 
an opportunity of makivg up an in'ellizeot opinion, is sat- 
isfied that the Commissioners are inclined to close the 
mao We most earnestly hope that this will be the out- 
come. 


..».We are surprised that two such usually careful 
papers as The New York Catholic News and The Catho- 
lic Mirror, of Baltimore, should so curiously misunder- 
stand the census of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
News revives the ridiculous report, that somehow got into 
circulation before the Census bulletin was printed, stating 
that only Catholics above the age of fifteen years were 
reported as communicants; while The Catholic Mirror, of 
Baltimore, speaks of the returns of the census as for 
Catholic “population” instead of communicants. The 
editors of these papers should write to the Census Office 
and get a copy of the bul'etin. Certainly Catholic editors 
should kaow what the Govenment reports concerning their 
Church. 

...-As soon as his resignation is accepted, Candidate Fas- 
sett will open the campaign, making New York City Fis 
headquarters. In his speech at the Convention he thus ex- 
pressed his purpose: 

“*T ask your permission now and hereafter to go everywhere, 
to go as an accredited representative ot the eutire party. Mu- 


nicipal reform sbould be one of the slogans of this campaign; 
administrative reform in State departmentsshould be another.” 


A thorough capvass and a clear and effective setting forth 
of Hill’s maiadministration Mr, Fassett is admirably fitied 
to give. ic will make lots of votes. 


--.-It is good news that the President of the Louisiana 
Lottery Company has been arrested for misuse of the 
mails, as also the President of the allied Mexican Com- 
pany, who had come across the river to mail some lottery 
matter at El Paso, It is evident that the war carried on by 
the Government, and which is not likely to slacken so long 
as Harrison and Wanamaker are in power, has considera- 
bly weakened the Lottery Company, altho it may not be 
really crippled so long as it can use the express companies 
freely. It is likely to become a ques«ion how far express 
companies are to be allowed to.do mail business. 


...-Bishop Strossmayer, who distinzuished himself in 
the Vatican Council by his brilliant opposition to the de- 
cree of infallibility, has lately stated that Russia will be- 
come a republic considerably within fifty years, and that 


among the other enormous changes inevitable upon the 
fall of that tyranny, will be the re-union of the Slav races. 
Bishop Strossmayer jives on tne edge of Rassia in Croatia, 
and is a man of most unusual ability and intelligence. It 
appears to us that Ras-ia is being rapidly educated for a 
republic; and a terrible crash may come before long in the 
dominions of the Czar. 


...-A most extraordinary report is published, as we go to 
press, that the Eaglish fleet has seized the port of Mtiy- 
lene, on the island of Lesbos, only about sixty miles from 
the Dardanelles. This, if true, is England’s reply to the 
Russian demand tbat her military transports should be 
allowed to pass through the Black Sea But it may mean 
war. At any rate, it is a very spirited if not arbitrary act. 
We see in it Sir Edward White’s hand. 

.... We are glad to see that the Episcopalians are prepar- 
ing to make use of the Christian Endeavor movement. 
The Rev. Charles J. Palmer indorses the movement in The 
Churchman from a High Church standpoint, and shows 


bow adwirably its principles and methods will work under 
the Episcopal system. 


----“*One thing at atime,” says Collector Fassett. He 
willnot remain Collector while he is ranning for Governor, 
and he will not begia his gubernatorial canvass while he 
remains Collector. The people will appreciate the refresh- 
pe consent this presents to the pelicy of Governor-Senator 


+++. We are glad to see that The Southwestern Presbyte- 
rian, of New Orleans, announces in its last issue that it 


intends hereafter to spare no thunder or lightning in blast- 
ing the infamy of the Jottery, 
the good work till the question 


We bope it will continue in 
is decided, 
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Ucligions _ Intelligence, 


ROMANISM AND REPUBLICANISM IN 
FRANCE. 


BY D. M. HARRIS. 





FouR FIFTHS of the French peopie are Roman Catholics, 
and three-fourths of them are republicans, and yet Roman- 
ism is under the heel of the French Kepublic. For twenty 
years leyislation in France has been aati-clerical if not 
anti-religious, How can we account for this strange an- 
tagonism between the religious creed and the pulitical con- 
duct of one and the same people? Many people in Europe 
and America believe that France is essentially irreligious, 
The tact that a nation of Christians submits to laws And a 
government hostile in many things to the interest of the 
Church is taken as a proof that the majority of the people 
are indifferent in matters of religion. The further fact 
that in France several men very prominent in political life 
are also prominent iu anti-religious circles is considered as 
proof incontestable that the majority of the Gallic race is 
faitoless aad godless, This is a shallow view of the ques- 
tion, and at the same time oae easy to believe. But is it 
the correct view? Lthink not. The better aod more phil- 
osophical explanation is that France in its majority is re- 
ligious but not clerical, that it is republican and under- 
stauds the spirit and nature of republicanism, and that the 
people want a Church neatral in politics and a Govern- 
ment neutral in religiuv. Ic is the American idea that pre- 
vails among the wisest statesmen in France. The masses 
of the people are opposed to clerical dominatiof in matters 
political and national. It is a notorious fact that the 
priesthood has less power in France than in any other 
country in Earope, not excepting even Great Britain. This 
statement may seem a little rash and startling but it is 
true, aud true in spite of the fact that the majority of the 
French people are still loyaltothe Church of Rome, A 
mere glance at the d.ff<reat countries of Europe is suffi- 
cient to convince any well-informed person that Romau- 
ism is more powerful in the coancils of State in the mon- 
arcoies than in the republics of the Continent. Spaia is 
heid down by the priesthood, and the Government is ham- 
pered ac evecy step by a clerical hierarchy that is almost 
if not quite as powerful as the throne itself. In Italy the 
House of Savoy is in perpetual dread of the influence of 
the Vatican, aud the country has been dragged into an un- 
natural alliance by fear of Roman Catholic intrigue. It is 
well known that the great House of Hapsburg is loyal to 
Rome, and that Austriaa subjects are quite as obedient to 
Leo XIII as to Emperor Joseph. lo Protestant Germany 
the Roman Catholic priests forced the lroa Chancellor to 
go to Canossa ia spite of his boast that he never would. 
The redoubtabie Dr. Windthorst is dead, but the Uitramon- 
tane party stili lives and dictates concessions to the proud 
son of the Honenzollerns. loa part of Great Britain the 
priest has shown himseif more powerful than the Uncrown- 
ed King of Lreland. In France the clergy are absolutely 
powerless in politics. The priests are atraid to open their 
mouths lest the Government should at once cut off their 
supplies. In fearand in wrath they saw the schools of 
France wrested from the hands of the monks and the nuns 
and put into the hands of laymen. What did they do? They 
stood still and held their tongues, while their hearts burn- 
ed within them. 

it is a remarkable fact, that while the people have been 
loyal and devoted to the Republic, their religious teachera 
and leaders have, almost to a man, beenin opposition. Car- 
dinals, bishops and priests have been pronounced mounar- 
cuists and have longed and prayed for the restoration of 
the monarchy. They worked and wrote and spoke for the 
cause of the exiled princes until the Government forbade 
them to take any partin the elections. Again they sub- 
mitted to what mast have been a bitter trial. 

Seeing the futility of their opposition and believing, no 
doubt, that the Republic is a fixture and the people wail 
never again desire a King to reign over them, many of the 
most promiuent bishops and priests have openly announced 
their allegiance to the Republic. 

This clerical movement was initiated by Cardinal Lavi- 
gerie of Algiers weli known in connection with the inter- 
national project for the suppression of the slave traffic in 
Africa. ‘tthe Cardinal has received the approval of the 
Pope of Rome, and has the sympathy of not a few friends 
of the Courcn in and out of France. This movement, how- 
ever, is by no means a harmonious one. It isa breakiog-up 
time aud a time of confusion and discord. The great major- 
ity of tne priesthood, headed by Monseigoeur Freppel, still 
cling to the dead carcass of royalty. Most of them are 
more royal than the King and more papal than the Pope, 
aud are tighting for a cause and principles long abandoned 
even by tne stanchest representatives of the divine right of 
kinvs. Monseigneur Freppel, for instance, is still declaim- 
ing against the Freach Revolution of a hundred years ago. 
In his eyes the Revolution was bad and only bad. The 
Declaration of the Rights of Man so much like our own 
Declaration of Independence, is according to this leader of 
clerical opposition, absolutely hostile to Christianity. With 
this opinion the majority of the priests of France are in ac- 
cord and sympathy. But they are far trom being happy 
just now. ‘They are divided betweeao tne lmperialists and 
the Orieanists, and unless they are all blind or supremely 
indifferent to consequences they must regard their cause 
as hopeless. The fact that so astute a man as Cardinal 
Laviyerie has, with the indorsement of the Pope, abandoned 
all hope of restoring the monarchy is a most signal indi- 
cation of the stability of the Third Republic. 

But what is the meaning of this indorsement of the Re- 
public? Is it an acceptance of the doctrines of republican- 
ism? Does Cardinal Lavigerie recognize himself as a re- 
publican? Do his divided followers in good faith renounce 
the monarchical principles to which they once adhered with 
such tenacity? A brief review of the situation will con- 
vince apy one that the movement is im the interest of the 
Church of Rome and not in that of the French Republic, 
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The Roman Catholic Republicans are divided into three 
parties, 

1. First of allis the party headed by the ardent Bishop of 
Grenoble, M. Fava, who has in his own name and in the 
name of the priests of his diocese accepted the republican 
régime with much noise and pomp. This adhesion, taken 
in connection with the comments which accompanied it, 
meaps very little for true republicanism. M. Fava accepts 
the Republic but not the principles of republicanism. 
What he wishes in reality is a government essentially cler- 
ical, a sort of theocratic episcopacy under the direction of 
the Church. His aim is to carry the clerical party bag and 
baggage over to the republican camp, and capture the Re- 
public and control the Government in the interest of the 
Church. Le Temps, the most conservative of all the re- 
publican papers and a journal entirely fnendly to religion, 
says: 

“It is too evident that the party of Fava, representing only 
the absolute doctrines of Uitramontani if it happ to 
establish itself, will enter at once into a struggle against the 
liberal and republican party, will make the Church descend 
into the forum and into the electoral arena, and, as it will be 
vanquished, will renew, with more violence than ever and to its 
own detriment, the conflict against the State, instead of secur- 
ing religious peace.” 

When it is remembered that M. Fava proposes to organ- 
ize his diocese into an electoral committee and to com- 
mand his priests to fall irfto line it will not be thought 
strange that wise republicans dread the alliance. That I 
have not misrepresented M. Fava I quote his own words 
from an interview published ia L’ Univers, an ardent mon- 
archical paper and one devoted to the interest of the Roman 
Catholic Church. He saysin arswer to a statement that 
the parti catholique sounds harsh: 

“Is it my fault that there are in France parties plainly anti- 
Catholic? Is it proper for them, in all honesty, to claim that 
the opposition comes from us? Can one respond to the attacks 
of a party without being a party opposed? It is the Catholic 
party which has vanquished the Germany of Bismarck, the 
Catholic party which has triumphed over the Masonic party of 
Belgium, and it is the Catholic party which sustains Ireland in 
its secular struggle against Protestant England.” 

2. The second party calls itself L’Union Chrétienne 
(Christian Union). Its president is M. Chesnelong, and it is 
under the patronage of the Archbishop of Paris, Cardinal 
Richard. It proposes to accept a Republic respectful to the 
rights of the Church and of Catholics. The men at the 
head of this movement are old and tried monarchists. The 
Union does not adhere to a republic pure and simple. It 
makes an essential reserve which renders its adhesion abso- 
lutely platonic. Le Temps, commenting on its reserve, says: 

* What does it mean by the rights of the Church? Is it the 
common right of citizens and of associations among citizens? 
If so, then one can understand it. If, on the contrary, it is a 
question of rights divine, supernatural and raised above civil 
society, above the State and to which the State must submit and 
the whole nation must submit, it is an assumption of power 
which will not be granted. Ifsuch is its meaning the conflict 
enlarges and becomes even irreconcilable, because it is a secu- 
lar and social struggle against the pretensions of a theocracy.” 


Another proof of the insincerity of this new party is 
found in the fact that it does not alarm the monarchists. 
The Gazette of France, an ultra-royalist paper, is inclined to 
favor and to patronize the Union. It preaches revolt 
against the laws of the country. It counsels the 
Catholics not to obey the laws of the Republic- 
ans, and recalls to them the examples of the 
martyrs of the primitive Church. The-impetuous coun- 
sels of The Gazette do not alarm anybody. The Roman 
Catholics have not learned to separate in their thoughts 
government from spiritual authority. With them religion 
and politics are one and inseparable. They do not under- 
stand how a government can be impartial unless it is com- 
mitted to the support of the Catholic faith. ‘* The Chris- 
tian Union ’’ is an organization for the promotion of cleri- 
calism. It differs from the Fava movement in that it ac- 
cepts the Republicans, so to speak, without the Republic. 
It says to the republicans, we are with you or rather we 
tolerate you so long as you legislate in the interest of the 
Church, but we do notaccept your form of government. So 
far as the domination ofthe clergy is concerned there is 
really no difference between the two movements. One 
accepts the Republic in order to control it, the other ac- 
cepts the Republicans in order to crush the Republic. 

3. The third association is known as the “ Association 
Frangaise’”’ at the bead of which is found M. Jules Bon- 
jeao. This movement has made but little noise and less im- 
pression on the country. It differs from the other two in 
that it accepts without reserve the Republic. It favors 
neither the political Ultramoutanism of M. Fava nor the 
insincere strategy of the “‘ Christian Union.” It simply de- 
mands religious peace so necessary to the welfare of Church 
and State. The friends of this party hold that monarchies 
may beand often have been more unfriendly to Christianity 
than republics, and that there is no necessary antagonism 
between republicanism and religious liberty. The party of 
M. Bonjean asks that the Church and the State should 
have, each, its own sphere and be permitted to labor 
each in its own way for the good of humanity, ever keep- 
ing in mind that religion and politics, while having the 
same ends in view, should and must ever remain separate 
and distinct. But this party has only a small and insig- 
nificant following, and is not likely to give much comfort 
to the friends or anxiety to the enemies of the Republic. 

It may be interesting to know what Cardinal Lavigerie 
thinks of the three divisions in the ranks of his followers. 
He seems to have a fatherly pride in them all, and thinks 
they are all aiming at the same result. - The truth is Cardi- 
nal Lavigerie’s conversion to republicanism is only spe- 
cious. He holds that the authority of the Vatican over the 
consciences of men has no limits; he affirms that it belongs 
to the SovereignPontiff to define and fix orthodoxy not only 
in questions theological but also in questions political and 
social; he condemns 48 a grave error the position of ancient 
Gallicanism. The Cardinal may therefore be considered an 
absolutist of the most pronounced type, and his adherpage 








to the Third Republic may be taken in a Quixotic sense. 
He bas not recognized the first principles of democracy 
either in religion or politics, 

But it is of still greater moment to understand the infiu- 
ence of the clerical movement on the political parties of 
France. The Republicans, both Moderate and Radical, look 
with disfavor and even with alarm upon the accessions 
which have been made to the Republican Party. The 
Radicals are so violently opposed to clericalism that they 
lose their heads whenever anything baving the semblance 
of religion about it is mentioned. Their hostility to the 
Church has taken the form of hostility to religion and to 
all the institutions which are supported by the Church, It 
1s natural, therefore, that they should firmly decline to 
fellowshlp the new members of their party. The Moder- 
ates are alarmed lest the adhesion of the clergy to the Re- 
public may still further divide the two great factions of 
Republicans. The more sensible and conservative men 
among the Republicans welcome the newcomers only on 
condition that they accept without mental reservation the 
doctrines and principles of republicanism. Such ardent 
republicans as Jules Simon, who are also strong friends‘of 
religion, extend the right hand to all Catholics who, in 
good faith accept the Republic but warn them that cleri- 
calism can receive no favors. 

On the other hand, all shades of the monarchical party 
are disturbed, distressed ard disheartened on account of 
the disintegration which is manifest in their ranks. While 
the desertions from their camps do not strengthen the 
enemy, they do materially weaken the monarchical cause. 
The Comte d’Haussonville, the legal representative of the 
Comte de Paris, warns the Catholics against being misled. 
He tells them that religion is safer in the hands of 
monarchists than in those of republicans. But he does 
not encourage them to hope that clericalism could rule 
even it the monarchy were restored. This seems at present 
to be the sentiment of all political parties in France. No- 
body wants the country to be administered by the priests. 
One of the most influential royalist journals in Paris 
declared the other day that it would prefer a republic of 
Jacobins to a republic of curates. The traditions of France 
for three hundred years have been against clericalism, and 
we may, therefore, look upon the Catholic movement of to- 
day as re-actionary and destined to meet with a disastrous 
failure. 

PARIS, FRANCE. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Board of Lady Managers of the World’s Fair bas 


by a vote of 56 to 36 declared in favor of closing the gates 
of the Exposition on Suuday. 


...-The Rev. Howard MacQueary, who was suspended 


by the Bishop of Obio for six months for heresy, has now 
been deposed from the ministry. 


....It is stated that the Bishop of Maryland, having 
declined to preside at the coming Church Congress in 


November, ex-Senator George F. Edmunds will take the 
chair. 


....[t is stated that the average number of daily pil- 
grims at Treves to see the ‘‘ Holy Coat” is about forty thou- 


sand. Two priests sit on each side of the relic to receive 
objects of piety, touch the coat with them, and return them 
to the pilgrims. 


....The annual conferences of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which are now being held, are electing delegates 
to the next General Conference. The Cincinnati Confer- 


ence has elected as delegates Dr. A. B. Leonard, one of the 
Secretaries of the Missionary Society, and Dr. C. H. Payne, 
who is the Corresponding Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion. Besides these there are two other ministerial and 
two lay delegates. 


....Two large parties of foreign missionaries are to go 
out this week—one, under the auspices of the Presbyterian 


Board from this city, to the Persian mission; the other, 
under the auspices of the American Board, from Boston to 


. the Austrian, Turkey, [odia, Japan, China, Zulu and Kast 


Central African missions. Of the twenty-eigot missiona- 
ries in the last group sixteen are new missionaries; the 
others are returning to their various fields. 


...-The National Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian Churches will be held at Saratoga Springs, Sep- 
tember 2ist-25th. The Conference opens with a session of 
the council in the afternoon of the 2lst inst. The sermon 
will be delivered by the Rev. Richard A. Armstrong, of 
Liverpool, England. Dr. Brooke Herford will make the 
report of the council, and the new president, the Hon. 
George William Curtis, will beinaugurated. A devotional 
meeting will be held every morning at nine o’clock, 


.-». The General Conference of the Evangelical Associa- 
tion, which has been in a state of division for the past year 
or two, will be held at Indianapolis, Ind., opening on the 
1st of October. Bishops J. J. Ksher and Thomas Bowman 
have issued a call to the Church to observe Friday, Septem- 
ber 25th, as a day of fasting aad prayer that the delibera- 
tions of the General Conference may be wisely guided, and 
that its transactions may be such as shall advance the in- 
terest ofthe Church. A convention of laymen is to be held 
at the same place just before the opening of the General 
Conference. A general conference of the minority is to be 
held in Philadelphia. 


....-The annual meeting of the American Board wili be 
held at Pittsfield, Mass., October 13th-l6th. Dr. K. B. 
Webb will preach the annual sermon. The officers of the 
Board suggest that simultaneous meetings for prayer and 
conference be held in behalf of the urgent foreign mission 
work of the Board from September 24th to October 4tb in- 
ciusive. It is stated that an increasing interest on the part 
of young peovie is manifested in the work of the Board, 
and that at peasant above six thousand young men and 
women are pledged to it. Tae receipts of the Board for 
August amount to 358,331, against $69,922 for the same 
month last year. The income for the fiaancial year just. 
closed is $824,000, which 1s an increase over jast year of 

199. Of une total receipis $485,000 came from donations 
ana $206,458 from legacies, Tuere was an increase of jewa- 
cies of upward of $6,600 and of donations of more tnan $66,- 
500. The Swett legacy yieided $42,000 and the Ocis legacy 
—_ ‘Tnis is considered as @ very satisfactory fivancial 
@xnIdIb, : 
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Missions. 


LETTERS FROM MANY LANDS. 
HOW THE GOSPEL IS RECEIVED. 
THE RECENT TROUBLES IN CHINA 
NOTES OF PROGRESS IN JAPAN. 


MISSION WORK IN MADAGASCAR. 





LATE INTELLIGENCE FROM PERSIA, TURKEY AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES, 





And the Scripture, foreseeing that God would justify 
the heathen through faith, preached before the Gospel 
unto Abraham, saying, In thee shall all nations be 
biessed.—Gal. iii, 8. a 


CHINA. re 


THE NEEDS OF THE HEATHEN. 
FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A MISSIONARY IN CHINA. 





BY ISAAO T. HEADLAND. 


1. THEY need to be treated by Christian nations on the 
** Love thy neighbor as thyself” plan. 

2. They need Christian representatives from Christian 
governments. 

8. They need custom and other officers who will not wear 
themselves out in drunkenness and debauchery in a few 
years, and present a more pitiable condition to the eyes and 
hearts of healthy, temperate people than the heathen 
themselves. 

4. They need merchants who will pot out-heathen the 
heathen in principles and conduct. Merchants who bring 
with them good business principles and refuse to adopt 
the bad ones they find. 

5. They need to have tourists understand that those are 
most barbarous whose conduct is most barbarous and 
immoral], They need fewer domineering, insolent foreiga- 
ers, who are ready to knock a man down with their cane 
because he doesn’t get out of their (?) way, or whip their 
servant because he does not do more. 

One of our servants asked us if Americans whip their 
house+boys at home. When told no, and asked why, he 
replied that a friend of his who is working for eight dollars 
per month, would be willing to work for five dollars if they 
do not whip him. 

6. It is said that the Chinese employés on the Customs 
dock in Chinkiang and elsewhere along the rivers, know no 
English except profanity. They express their whole sen- 
tence in Chinese, but swear in English. This is poor com- 
meut on foreign influence. No wonder they call us * for- 
eign devils.” 

Peking University, China. 


He shall speak peace to the heathen; and his dominion 
shall be from sea even to sea, andfrom the river even to 
the ends of the earth.—Zech. ix, 10. 


HOSTILE INFLUENCES IN CHINA. 





BY THE REV. H. D. PORTER, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


Nothing like the events of the past few weeks has oc- 
curred since the Tientsin massacre twenty years ago. 
After a month of surprise and peril at the South, it became 
evident that something very serious Was at hand, The 
widespread hostiiity along the valley of the Yangtse 
showed that some unusual cause was at work, and that 
vigorous treatment must be shown, or the affairs would 
rapidly pass beyond the control of the feeble local magis- 
trates. All that we here know about it is what we get 
from the Shanghai paper, which is yenerally well in- 
formed. If the reports are to be taken for a real statement 
of the case, it would appear that the source of all the trou- 
ble is the same evil-minded man who was the author of the 
Tientsin affair. This individual is a scholar of the Prov- 
ince of Hunan, who wrote years ago the terrible little 
pamphlet — ‘A Death-blow to Corrupt Doctrine.”’ This 
was the most scurrilous and villainous attack on Christi- 
anity that has appeared siace the early days of Christianity, 
full of tlie bitterest hostility and ignorance, denouncing 
the Christian believers, and accusing them of every sort of 
license and villainy. The meeting of men and women in 
public services for worship, was one of the occasions of 
this attack, The Chinese ideas of propriety are not the 
same as ours, and will not be until centuries have modified 
some of their prejudices. Nevertbeless, at all the public 
gatherings, such as the village fairs, the great annual 
feasts, and at all the open-air theaters, men and women 
meet, and nothing is thought out of the way. It is well 
known that there are a multitude of little sects, the osten- 
sible object of which is the practice of virtue and the se- 
curing welfare in the future life. Many of thece sects 
have, in the generations gone, been the fruitful source of 
local disturbance. Under the cover of religion, men have 
met to conspire against the local government. The out- 
come has been severe denunciation of these sects, and an 
attempt to eradicate them wherever found. Because of 
persecution, the little sectaries have met secretly at 
dark, dispersing at dawn. This has become so uni- 
versal that two phrases characterize all sects, ‘The 
mysterious sect’? and ‘*Dark-gathering, Dawn-4is- 
persing.”’ Itis well known that multitudes of women all 
over the land are members of these bodies. In fact, women 


distant villages to the little assemblies. It can but be that 
this has given rise to a great deal of suspicion as to the 
morality of the gatherings. Twenty years ago when the 
people knew practically nothing of Christianity it was an 
easy matter to cast every evil suspicion upon its “ promis- 
cuous meeting of men and women.” The Tientsin affair 
was the direct outcome of the pamphlet denouncing Chris- 
tian meetings as illicit and as dens of the most loathsome 
license and pollution. This pamplet was sent all over the 
empire and has wrought unceasing mischief. Still the 
evil has not often come to a head. 

Meantime Christianity has made great advances. The 
Government has accepted the inevitable. The Roman 
Catholics have been accorded high honor in Peking, and 
all of the chief officials have laid aside their bitterness and 
hostility. But the province of Hunan is still far away 
from the effect of all this advance. Its chief city has en- 
joyed the distinction of never allowing a foreigner to stay 
there over night and none to enter the city except to be at 
onceexpelled. The growing influence and merit of the for- 
eigner and his religion has kept the hagani of that in- 
terior province in a constant ‘‘of mind.” 

The evil-minded scholar of whom I spoke has recently 
issued other pamphlets, which have had a very wide circu- 
lation, all of the same tenor as the original one. The death 
of the most important official who has gone out from their 
province, the Viceroy at Nanking, a brother of the famous 
Tseng Kno Fan, and an uncle of the Tseng, who was Min- 
ister to England for so long a time, was the occasion of 
greater activity in the dispersion of the mischievous 
pamphlets and reports about Catholic and Protestant 
Christians. Itappears also that a secret league, called the 
‘*Old Brother Society,” a sort of Loyal Legion, very widely 
distributed among the military and cther officials at the 
south or rather in the Yangtse Valley, has been gathering 
force and has taken the same opportunity for an attsck 
upon the hated foreigner. Whether there was a desperate 
hope that they could carry things so far as to bring ona 
war with foreigners, and so seize an opportunity for a gen- 
eral rebellion is not certainly known, but matters certainly 
look in that way. The newly appcinted Viceroy was a 
subject of blackmail by this society, and as he did not come 
to terms they took this way of reminding him of the power 
of the league. There have been ten or more serious riots. 
In the province of Kiangsu, a regular band of rioters went 
from one place to another, picking up a disturbance and so 
bringing on the attack. It shows how inflammable the peo- 
ple are and how misled they are by their superstitious fears. 
It must be admitted that the Roman Catholic method of 
rescuing and saving souls is fairly to be criticised; their 
foundling asylums have no other object than that of get- 
ting recruits for the Church and the schools. 

That they are unwise in this cannot be questioned; still 
they have done nothing other than having been indiscreet 
in the matter of getting children. But the fact is that the 
mistakes of the native Catholic nuns is a mere pretext for 
the rioters. However, the result has been most melan- 
choly. It came to its worst in Wuhsueh, on the Yangtse 
above Kiukiang. There the English Wesleyan Mission 
has a station and, on the south side of the river upon a 
beautiful bluff, a bungalow and sanitarium. It seemsa 
little strange that in such a quiet place the worst passions 
should be aroused. The gentlemen were almost all away 
from home when a little spark of suspicion started up a 
sudden attack. The crowd went to the Mission home and 
began abusing the ladies who were at home. The most of 
them got away without injury to themselves or the babies. 
Two gentlemen, one in the Customs service and the other 
a young missionary, only out last year, heard the disturb- 
ance and ran to the help of the ladies, supposing it was a 
fire. They were caught in the crowd, beaten and dragged 
about, and finally killed, their heads being crushed with 
stones and their bodies mutilated. Happily the ladies got 
to the river cared for by native Christians, and finally were 
rescued by a passing steamer. It has been nearly as peril- 
ous at Suchau and places near Shanghai as in the inte- 
rior. Were it not for the show of force in the streets of 
Shanghai under the admirable Volunteer Corps, it is likely 
that even that city would have shared in the general dis- 
turbance. It seems likely that everything will be done by 
the general Government that can be. They have in an 
admirable way accepted the interpretation of the diecon- 
tents, and have issued a proclamation assenting to the 
evident fact that Christianity has come to China to stay. 
The widespread scattering of this proclamation, entering 
the 1,700 official cities of China, and demanding courtesy 
for all Protestant and Cafholic Christians and official pro- 
tection, will in the long run have a great influence. 

It is fortunate for China that she hus accepted the situa- 
tion in the judgment of her ablest men. Officially the 
terrible rumors and complaints against Christians are de- 
nounced in unmeasured terms, and the local officials are 
ordered to repair the damage witha vigorous hand. There 
is no deubt that Viceroy Li woulddo soif it were his to 
do. The Viceroy at Wu Chang is a stronger and more 
forceful man than even Li. He has risen to his present 
high position by sheer ability. Within two years he has 
nearly revolutionized matters in the vicinity of Hankau. 
He has built foundries, machine shops, college buildings, 
and manufactories, furnaces, and everything needed to 
carry on his new ideas of progress. Theysay he is a vefy 
martinet in discipline, and rules everythizg with a high 
hand. He has undertaken to suppress the hostility to for- 
eignersin that same ugly province of Hunan. I presume 
he will succeed, but he will havea hard time of it, and 
will, perhaps, be finally removed tosome other province. 
It is providential that such a strong, self-centered man is 
atthe seat of control just now. Hesent one of bis chief 
officers to represent himself at the funeralof the two men 
killed at Wuhsueh. They were buried at Hankau with 
suitable ceremonies and in great sorrow. 

The old military spirit of many of the foreigners at Shang- 
hai has suddenly been re-awakened in response to the feel- 





are the most devoted of the members. They often go to 
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ing of peril andneed. The latest is the propesal of one of 
Gordon’s famous assistants in the old army,who, since that 
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time, has been for years a soldier and a general in the na- 
tive service till within afew years, and who hasa great 
influence in Chinese military circles, to organize at Shang- 
hai a military force of natives whom he will drill and keep 
ready for any emergency. I do not suppose it will be nec- 
essary, but it shows a sense of peril and of need which the 
Imperial Government may well give heed to. 
Oddly enough the problem which the Government con- 
fronts is almost exactly the same which has arisen in the 
United States. What security can the general Government 
give to foreigners who are subject to suspicion and hos- 
tility? China will not be able to answer it in the same 
cavalier way that Mr. Blaine has answered it for America’*’ 
The question of States and their rights is one very dear to 
the Chipese. In this province they say perpetually: “Shan- 
tung affairs small be managed by Shantuug people, and 
the Government has nothing to do with it.” Asa matter 
of fact this is sadly true. The ministers at Peking can 
issue a fine proclamation, but they will always have much 
difficulty in carrying it out. Were it not for the pressure 
brought to bear upon them by the combined corps of for- 
eign ambassadors, they could not be brought to resist the 
tremendous pressure of the local scholars. We received 
the copy of the Imperial proclamation last Saturday eve- 
ning, and are requested to send in an application for a copy 
to be posted up in each of our chapels, or wherever we have 
a meeting for worship. It certainly reads very well, and is 
all that we could ask for. Could it be generally known it 
would allay much of the opposition and bad feeling which 
must exist. Weare very glad to have even this evidence 
of the good will of the Government. The local officials 
who have the carrying out of this order will have a bard 
time of it in getting the people to understand that they 
must pay for all the disturbance they make. It is not un- 
like expecting of the old rebels of the Southern States fair 
dealing with the Negroes whom they despise. 
I have no doubt but that these troubles will eventuate in 
the more clearly stated rights of all foreigners in China. 
When they have all been stated in the form of treat‘es, in- 
cluding full privilege of residence and of purchase, there 
will be a great abatement of this kind of disturbance. We 
here seem happily to be out of the line of suspicion and at- 
tack. I hope it may continue so. Yet it is a significant 
fact that the number of hospitals attacked and injured was 
as large as the number of chapels. These events serve to 
call attention to the widespread activity of the Roman 
Catholic church in China, and to the large number of small 
places which are occupied by them. If missionary activity 
be the sign of a standing or falling Church the Roman 
Catholic will scarcely be found behind. 

Pang Chuang, Province of Shantung, China, July 9th, 1591. 


Declare his glory among the heathen.—Ps. xcvi, 3. 


THE GOSPEL IN MANCHURIA. 


BY THE REV. JOHN ROSS, 
Missionary of the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 








On Saturday, 18th July, I started in a ‘‘small” traveling 
cart for the village of Shaling, about sixteen miles to the 
southwest of this city. Our summer weather has been ex- 
ceptionally wet and coel. Such was the condition of the 
muddy roads that with two strong active mules we travel- 
ed at the rate of two milesan hour. We passed through 
several villages, enjoying the sight of the lovely fresh green 
crops which look at their best—one good result of the con- 
stant showers. 

As I was walking ahead of my cart, not far from the 
village, I was accosted by a tall, handsome young man, his 
thoughtful, intelligent face lit up witha smile of wel- 
come. I was astonished to find the village a place of over 
a thousand families. I was guided first to the little chape!, 
twenty-two feet by ten, which this young man had set apart 
for worship by the congregation of three members,who had 
taken to themselves the name of “ Received-grace-smal'- 
church.” Here I was invited, nay, pressed, to remain dur- 
ing my visit; but as the accommodation in the house was 
not by any means on a large scale, 1 preferred to go to the 
inn rather than crowd the family. 

After my evening meal I went to the little chapel and 
there met the members and the applicants for baptism, ali 
ef whom meet there nightly for worship and Christian in- 
struction. The young member, Liw, whom I subsequently 
discovered to be struggling hard to support dependents 
not a few on a small income derived in an intermittent 
fashion from his trade of silversmith, is the cousin of our 
oldest Moukden elder, who is a native of that village. 
Through this elder he heard the doctrines of Christianity 
years ago, and was baptized fully a yearago. He has since 
then devoted his spare time to instructing his neighbors, 
with the result that eighteen persons, relatives and friends 
came forward as applicants for baptism. His great regret, 
like that of most of our more earnest village members, is 
his own inadequate knowledge of Christian truth. 

On the Sunday morning, about 8 o’clock, we met again, 
when the applicants were examined. Two were rejected, 
and the others, with two infants, baptized. The wife and 
mother of Liw, both of them earnest and well instructed, 
were among the members. One entire family was bap- 
tized. The eldest son became first a believer; he instructed 
his young wife and his parents, who in their turn taught 
his two younger brothers. I was particularly pleased with 
the spirit exbibited by the older people in this family. The 
others baptized were young men, one of them a teacher 
Most of these will be in their turn distributing centers ot 
light. 

As soon as our interesting service was over we got oar 
cart turned toward Mookden, to “‘ Poplar”’ Village, eight 
miles to the east. During the night heavy thunder show- 
ers had fallen, so that our road did not present an inch of 
dry ground all the way; some fields were unfortunately 
completely under water. We were ushered into the house 





of a fisherman who was baptized last spring. He had orca 
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had a good house and large, which was completely washed 
away by the recent great flood. He was now livingina 
small mud house with his son, daughter-in-law and four 
grandchildren. There are four hundred and odd families 
io this village, ali “Bannermen.”’ The wife of the afore- 
mentioned elder comes from this place, and she was the 
liok couneeting the village with Christianity. Five per- 
sons, all (except the son of our host, over sixty years of 
age), were examined and baptized. One man of seventy- 
two had been a believer for the past six years, but only 
now summoned courage to join us, and this ata time when 
foreigners have aroused greater excitement in the country 
than [ have known for a dozen years. For we are sur- 
ro.nded by the evil speaking which originated in the 
south. A specially interesting case was the wife of this 
old man, a woman of seventy-four, who was intensely ear- 
nest in her simple and guileless faith A number of young 
people, some of them inquirers, were present at our service. 
For T have been always ready to welcome outsiders to these 
village meetings, as the “immaculate” secrecy of Roman- 
ists have done them serious damage in the estimation of 
our suspicious neighbors. It is interesting to note the fact 
that all these people never had any oral instruction from a 
foreign missionary. Indeed, [ always refuse to examine 
for baptism until the applicant has satisfactorily passed 
examination by the native elders. We are planting a 
Cuurch io China for the Chinese, and the Chinese converts 
we expect to form the main element in the work of aggres- 
sioa against the kingdom of darkness, superstition and sin. 
Mookden, July 21st, 1891. 


1 will be exalted among the heathen.—Ps. xlvi, 10. 
MALAYSIA. 


CHINESE MISSION WORK IN SINGAPORE, 





BY THE REV. J. ©, FLOYD, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


THE plethoric Chinese Empire is overflowing toward the 
south, Eastward across the Pacific the ‘‘Golden Gate” is 
barred close by legislation. But in British North Borneo (i. 
é.,the British possessions in the Island of Borneo),and in the 
Knglish Straits Settlements (i. ¢., the British Settlements 
in the Straits of Malacca), the door is freely open to the 
Chinese immigrant, and hither the Chinamen are coming 
iu shiploads. They already make up the large mass of the 
population. They outnumber all other residents com- 
bined. They are industrious and frugal. They bave come 
here to work, and there is no kind of*labor they are not 
willing to undertake for pay. The Chinese coolie will 
work for $6.00 a month and save money, because he can live 
ou five cents a day, spent in rice and fish. 

Clothes? Twenty-five cents would buy a Chinese coolie’s 
outfit any day. 

Sol say he saves money, and by and by he becomes a 
merchant, a contractor and builder, a shipowvner, a banker. 
In fact the rich mea of these parts are Chinamen. They 
are the great bankers and merchants, and shipowners, and 
cyntractors. They have place in the municipal councils, 
and are the principal actors in the stock exchange. 

Of course the presence of such a people must attract the 
attention of the Christian missionary. And if anybody 
under the skies needs the attention of the missionary it is 
the Chinaman; for he isin morals fearfully corrupt. Ex- 
cessively polite is the cultivated Chinaman, but totally de- 
praved. Moral maxims equal to the Sermon on the Mount 
are written upon his doorposts, but within there 1s all un- 
cleanness. 

The Chinaman is no better for his heathen religion, but 
rather worse. His future is black and hopeless. When 
the Christian missionary comes with his proclamation of 

peace and good will to men, he will listen. Whatever may 
be the fact in China, here at least the Chinaman is favora- 
bly disposed toward the Gospel. He will hearit. Many 
have already received it, and are rejoicing in the Christian’s 
experieuce of sins forgiven and hope of eternal blessedness. 

‘he English Presbyterians have a mission here among 
the Chinese which was begun about ten years ago. They 
now have two English missionaries on the ground who un- 
derstand the Chinese language, and several native preach- 
ers and catechists. 

The Methodist Episcopal Mission among the Chinese 
here was begun about three years ago, by the Rev, B. F. 
West, M.D., and it has had remarkable prosperity. Dr. 

West spent some months in China, perfecting himself in 
the language, and now preaches several times a week to 
these people in theirown tongue. He has with him a na- 
tive Chinese preacher, a native Bible woman, and several 
catechists. He has already an organized Church with local 
preachers, exhorters, class-leaders and stewards, and all 
are busy in propagating the faith. 
Ose important factor in Dr. West’s work, and of much 
influence in aid of his mission is his Dispensary. A physi- 
cian in America, he left his practice to become a mission- 
ary, but it was found that his knowledge of medicine could 
ve of great use in bringing men under the influence of the 
Gospel. It has been so. 

Toe Chinamen seek his dispensary for medicines, and 
waile the Doctor prescribes to their physical maladies, he 
never fails to offer them the “balm in Gilead’’ and tell 
them of the great Physician, Every man who comes for 
medicine hears the Gospel preached, and is invited to come 
and hear it preached on the Lord’s Day and on week-night 
evenings. Very, very often is there response to such invi- 
tations, and new faces are constantly appearing in these 
services. Indeed,our Mission among the Chinese is very 
prosperous. 

We also have an Anglo-Chinese Boys’ school, where we 
daily teach about 400 Chinese boys, and here we have splen- 
did opportunity for sowing the ‘“‘good seed of the kingdom”’ 
in receptive soil, which has already borne good fruit, and 
is sure by and by to bear its thirty, sixty, and hundred fold. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Let him be known among the heathen.—Ps. 1xxix, 10, 
JAPAN. 
CHRISTIAN WORK IN OSAKA. 


BY THE REV. A. D. HAIL, 
Missionary of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 


OsAKA is the central city of Central Japan, and has a 
floating and registered population of about 600,000. Itis 
the commercial metropolis of the Empire. It is the imme- 
diate center of a much larger population than the capital 
city, Tokio. It is within easy reach, by coasting steamers, 
of a series of large towns and cities situated upon the con- 
tiguous and opposite shores of the Osaka Bay. By a system 
of railroads it is only one honr’s distance from Kobe, with 
its more than 100,000 inhabitants; one hour and three quar- 
ters’ ride in another direction brings the city of Kioto, 
with its half-million people; while a half-day’s ride further 
on reaches Nagoya which, with its suburbs, numbers 200,- 
000, The same time only is required to reach the growing 
manufacturing center, Yokkai-ichi, and also Tsu, the capi- 
talof Miye Ken. Another railroad links it to one of the 
old capitals of the Empire, Nara, while a short line con- 
nects it with Sakai, a place of some forty thousand citizens, 
The population of Osaka itself is constantly and rapidly 
increasing, while cotton mills and other manufactories are 
springing up. Itis in a fair way to become a manufactur 
ing center of no small importance. Its Imperial Mint 
coins the money used by China, while it is the port which 
carries on the greatest part of the commerce of this country 
with Korea. The valley in which it is located contains one- 
sixth of the population of the Empire. 

It is, therefore, quite natural, that those enlisted in mis- 
sion work should be interested in knowing what is being 
done in such acenter. Besides the Roman and Greek Catho- 
lic missions, there are missions representing seven different 
Protestant bodies, English and American. In the city 
proper, off of the Foreign Concession, are two boys’ schools, 
one under the English ©. M. Society, and one entirely owned 
and controlled by the Congregational churches, the Rev. 
Mr. Myjagara president. The Congregational churches, 
also, have a flourishing girls’ school. The Presbyterian 
Church (North) has in the city one boarding school for girls 
and one day school, both prospering. The English Church 
sustains one boarding school for girls on the Foreign Conces- 
sion. The American Episcopalians one boarding school on 
the concession, and a woman’s school in the city. The 
Woman’s Board of Missions of the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian Church have, also, a girls’ school upon the concession. 
The Catholics, French Sisters, have two schools and or- 
phanages, one in the city proper. The English Church 
has, also, Trinity Divinity College, with an encouraging 
attendance of divinity students. Both the Southern Metho- 
dists and Southern Baptists have preparatory schools. 

The following table of statistics (prepared by the Rev. 
G. W. Woodhull, Presbyterian Mission) gives a good sum- 
mary of the present state of the work: 
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Osaka, Japan, July 17th, 1891, 








And I will set my glory among the heathen.—Ezekiel 
xxxix, 21, 


JAPAN ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 


BY THE REV. JULIUS SOPER, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


The eighth session of the Japan Annual Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church was held at Aoyama, To- 
kio, July 8th-15th, 1891. Bishop D. A. Goodsell, D.D., 
LL.D., who had lately reached Japan from China and Ko- 
rea, presided. The Bishop presided with ease and dignity, 
and by his genial spirit and fair-mindedness quickly won 
the respect and confidence of all—foreigners and Japanese. 
This session was one of the most harmonious and interest- 
ing that we have held in our history. Conducting a Con- 
ference in two languages is not an easy task. The Bishop, 
however, managed things admirably, in spiteof his “ inter- 
rupters ’’ (interpreters), the Rev. S. Ogata and the writer 
acted in this capacity—taking turns. I am happy to say, 
that never was there a more friendly and brotherly feeling 
existing between the foreign and Japanese brethren. ‘We 
be brethren” is well illustrated in the present relations 
between these two classes. 

On Thursday evening, July 9th, we held a Union Wesley 
Memorial Service in the Azabu (Canada) Methodist 
Church. The Capvadian Methodists, as well as their fol- 
lowers here, heartily-joineflin the service. Bishop Good- 
sell and the Rev. Messrs. I. H. Correll, Y. Honda, and C. 8. 
Eby, D.D., were the speakers, There was a large audience 
present, and altho the evening was warm, they gave patient 
attention for three hours. The Japanese are beginning to 
understand Methodism, and to see what a moral and relig- 
ious force it has been in the world. 

There are about forty-five rembers of the Japan Confer- 
ence. Of these sixteen are foreign missionaries. While 
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was wonderfully impressed with the conservative spirit of 
our Japanese preachers. In spite of the many drawbacks 
to Christian work in Japan during the past year our cause 
has prospered, Last year there were reported 2,815 mem- 
bers; this year 3,051—an increase of 246. There has been a 
slight falling off in the number of probationers. The spir- 
itual condition of the churches and the loyalty and devo- 
tion of the preachers were never better—we are growing 
and strengthening as the years roll by. The following are 
the contributions for the year: 








Benevolent Collections...........-......«« Yen* 1,252 64 
Pastoral Support . .............+. «- Resp tcaiet 1,825 OL 
Church building and improvements...... 2,799 64 
Current church expenses.................. 1,772 45 
Sunday-school work.............. sc. se. 290 32 

IR, aikisss ised ddnoScsins Yen 7,940 06 


* One Yen is equal to about 80 geld cents. 

The following memorials will go from the Japan Confer- 
ence to the General Conference: 

1. To authorize the establishment of a Book Depository 
in the city of Tokio. 

2. To make Shanghai, China, or Tokio, Japan, one of the 
Episcopal residences. There isa feeling that China, Japan 
aud Korea need more direct superintendence of one of the 
bishops. The majority of the Conference, however, are 
opposed to *‘ missionary’ bishops—at the present, at any 
rate. 

3. To divide the Missionary Society of the Church, and 
have two societies instead of one—a Foreign and a Home 
Missionary Society. 

4. To leave unchanged the action of the last General 
Conference, in reference to Methodist union in Japan. We 
still hope to effect a union, some time in the future. 

In the vote on the Woman Question, there was a small 
majority against. Two votes were taken, according to the 
late instruction of the bishops. First vote stood: for 14; 
against 21. Second vote: for 18; against 19, 

The Rev. Julius Soper was elected Ministerial Delegate 
to the General Conference and Mr. Y. Ninomiya, a silk mer- 
chant of Yokohama, Lay Delegate. 

Tokio, Japan. 


Say among the heathen that the Lord reigneth.—Ps. 
xevi, 10, 


RELIGIOUS LITERATURE IN JAPAN. 





BY THE REV. JOHN L. DEARING, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 


In a recent letter [ endeavored to show the opportunities 
which Japan presents for a wider use of religious literature 
in the evangelization of the country. In view of the won- 
derful readiness of the people to read and their ignorance 
of religious truth, we are forced to the following conclu- 
sions. 

There is need of greater attention being given to this 
branch of religious work. The amount of light and im- 
moral literature, both original and translated from other 
languages, is very great, and the mental appetite is being 
cultivated for this sort of reading. 

Agnostic and rationalistic books have been translated in 
large numbers, and are eagerly read by many of the better 
educated. Christian literature has not kept pace with the 
advance in other fields. A large variety of tracts have 
been published by the Tract Societies. A large amount of 
literature in the form of books and essays on religious sub- 
jects, have been prepared by both the missionaries and the 
native Christians; and yet while this is true and one is 
often surprised to find this or that new book in the Japan- 
ese language, this department of work has not been em- 
phasized as it should be. Very rarely are any religious 
books found in the ordinary Japanese bookstore. The 
Japanese Christian or native pastor is yet sadly without 
Christian books. Those who are not Christians are not yet 
familiar with the Christian books, whether they be tracts 
or Scripture portions, or other works. Among a people so 
ready to read religious works as the Japanese, more should 
be done to satisfy that need. The work of the Bible So- 
ciety is not referred to above; and while the Society is 
showing commendable zeal in the publication of cheap, 
portable and attractive editions of the Bible, they do not 
receive the support that they should in the general distri- 
bution of scriptural portions among those who are igno- 
rant of the Bible. 

There is need of greater simplicity in much of the litera- 
ture published. This is especially true of that part which 
is designed for the masses. Too often tracts which are 
very valuable in English are thought to be of equal value 
in Japanese, while the translation proves them to be quite 
unintelligible to the average reader. So many ideas per- 
fectly familiar to those accustomed to religious training 
are absolutely without meaning to the Japanese, ignorant 
of religious truth. Religious terms and allusions on which 
the point of an. argument turns or whose meaning is essen- 
tial tothe understanding of the thought are frequently 
unknown to the reader, and the value of the tract or book 
isin a degree lost. Tracts written for the Japanese with 
these thoughts in mind are especially needed. While a 
large body of literature is needed, ard that at once, for the 
educated classes, there is an imperative need that steps 
should be taken through literature as well as otherwise to 
reach the 39,000,000 of the lower classes who are as yet 
practically unreached by Christianity. To do this there is 
need of the truth being put very simply. 

There is need of a greater use of the Bible in general dis- 
tribution. Not the whole Bible or the whole New Testa- 
ment alone, but Scripture portions, either Gospels or Bible 
stories, or passages on various subjects collected and pub- 
lished in leaflets. These may be re-translated into a simple 
colloquial language easily understood by évery one,and the 
power of these words to arrest the eye and the thought and 
to lead to serious consideration of Christianity is great, tho 
no greater than the power of God’s Word should be 








the Japanese are in the majority they manifest no disposi- 
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tion to take any advantage of the situation. Tne Bishop 


expected to be. Better than any humanly written tract is 
the Word of God wisely used, and it can be used in a far 
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greater extent in Japan than it is to-day. Said the presi- 
dent of a wealthy and powerful company in Tokyio recent- 
ly when spoken to concerning the New Testament: ““ What 
is this book? What is it like, and what does it teach?” 
Whil: it is possible fer intelligent, educated men in Japan 
to speak in that way there is great ueed for earnest effort 
in extending the circulation of religious literature, 

Nothing is said here of free distribution since it seems 
evident that if such literature is received with invariable 
appreciation aud is always gladly read and prized by those 
who receive it there can be little need of placing a pr.ce 
upon it which shall remove it beyond the reach of many 
for whom it is designed. While, then, there is need of 
much literature which shall be placed on sale, there is an 
especial need of those tracts, leaflets and Scripture portions 
which shall be widely distributed everywhere and which 
shall aid in bringing the knowledge of God within the 
reach ofall. Brethren in America, pray for this especial 
departmentof the work in Japan. Aid it with your money, 
and may the importance of the work be so felt by us all 
that it shall become a more active agent in the evangeliza- 
tion of Japan. 

Yokohama, Japan. i ed 95 

If a man desire the office of a bishop, he desireth a guod 
work.—I Tim. iii, 1. 


BURMA. ~ 
A NATIVE PASTOR. 


BY THE REV. ©. A. NICHOLS, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 











THE name of our pastor is Thara (‘ Rev.” or ** Teacher *’) 
Taynaung. a man of about middle age, medium hight, 
finely developed—physically, mentally, and morally. His 
education, after a primary training in bis own village 
school, has been gained entirely in the Bassein, Sgav. 
Karen High School, with which the church of which he is 
pastor is still connected. Tuat education includes a good 
working knowledye of Eaoglish, which he talks freely, and 
through which asa medium, he is constantly growing in 
biblical and homiletical power. He is a constant feeder on 
S$ purge .n's sermoas, of which he has several volumes, as well 

as on the best English commentaries and other scriptur- 
* al helps. In this reading and study, be has all the enthu- 
siasm of'a healthy, acute mind, and of a genuine love for 
his work as preacher and pastor. He has, to an unusual de- 
gree, the Oriental imagination, held in check by a scrupu- 
lous loyalty to the exact truth. Some of his sermons are 
models of Scripture trath, unfolded, illustrated, and en- 
forced. As far as the exteraals of his pulpit ministrations 
are concerned, his native force and fluency in delivery are 
supplemented by ease and freedom in gesture, 

While he has had no regular systematic theological 
training, yet, having been a most constant and dilligent 
student and teacher of the Hible itself, his accurate and 
just views of doctrine are, to me, quite remarkable, and is 
most hopeful evidence of what a mind, naturally active 
and discriminating, can achieve in these lives, when fally 
in love with the truth. Asan interpreter of the human 
heart, regenerate and unregenerate, I have listened to but 
few men whocan eaualhim; and ican only explain this 
by the fact that be has fine natural gifts, enriched and 
ripened by a strong and true religious life. 

He has held right on from year to year, in the service of 
the school, and then, both of school and church, in the face 
of opportunities where he might have taken positions un- 
der Goverament or other, at many times his salary here. 
However, he has not lost by it in the end, as usual, in all 
that goes t> makea life rich and full. He has steadily 
grown tobe one of the most influential and honored men 
in the large Christian community in Basseia district; his 
family have grown up uuder the healthful and stimulating 
atmosphere of the school here, whica is the center of intel- 
lectual life of the district, and now two of his sons are, 
accordingly, taking the highest rankin courses of study 
elsewhere. He has had better ard more numerous facili 
ties forintellectual growth than he would otherwise have 
done, and has not beea throwa into some ef the almost ab- 
solute overpowering temptations tosia tbat most of our 
men who have become Government officials bave had to 
encounter. 

Perhaps his week’s. work, including his duties connected 
with thecaourcn and school, if taken into consideration by 
some of our home brethren who think they are the only ovei- 
worked ones, might be the means of makiog theirs seem 
lighter by comparison. For five days inthe week, he is 
out at quarter-p sst five in the morning to work, as bead of 
the carpentering branch in our industrial department, and 
no one works harder than he during the two hours allot- 
ted to this part of the days’ work. Then from four to five 
hours’ teaching, during the day, and often the care of as' udy 
hour in the, eventaw, constitutes his regular work in tne 
school. He is also one of the editors of our weekly news- 
paper, treasurer of our Home and Foreigao Mission Society, 
one of the “auditors who have to examiue ia detail all the 
accounts of a large lamber business, in which some of the 
endowment {nnds of the school are invested, as well as his 
house being wfavorite resort of many of his people who 
come to town on business. Io all these relations the fact 
that he has undertaken a thing is, of itself, a sufficient 
guaranty that it will be thoroughly done. Notniug but a 
vigorous constitution and a tact in throwing off work rap- 
idly would be equal to it, 

As an illustration of the moral power of the man, the 
following fact may speak: During the morethbau ten 
years that be has been pastor of our town courch, he ex- 
tended a standing invitation to all who would like an in- 
formal talk with bim ou the subject of personal religion, 
to call him in his recitation room at the close of morn- 
ing service. As [ understand, there have been but very 
few times in all these yeirs that there have nut been some 
to respond to this invitation. 1 may say, by the way, that 
the average student bere does not naturally have a personal 





bias to religiogs matters any more than at home; but the 
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act is rather to be explained by the tact and spirit of the 
pastor. Asa consequeace, we have had bat very few com- 
munion seasons, during these years, which have not been 
preceded by baptisms. 

Ifsuch men as these can be raised up and their influence 
be broaght to bear on oar higher institutions of learning 
in connection with our missions, many of the problems as 
to education and evangelization which are perplexing our 
missio2 boards, will be nearer solution. Without a vigor- 
ous edacational institution, the development of such a 
character would have been impossible; and, without the 
school now, in which he can multiply his character into 
three or four hundred pupils now forming their own char- 
acters, his life would be exercising only a fraction of his 
present effectiveness for good. Such men not only supple- 
ment the work of the missionary, but d> a work that the 
missionary himself cannot do, however great may be his 
ability or his devotion. If their inter-relations are what 
they should be, by working together they can conjointly 
do a work many times greater than either could do alone. 
To know one such man, as the fruit of missions, as he only 
can be known by working with him and co-operating with 
him in the work, is to inspire one with enough faith in the 
possibilities of Crtistians to lead a dozen men into the 
same work, if they, too, could share in thesame knowledge 
and experience. 

BassEIn, BURMA, June, 1891, 

Save us, O God of our salwation, and deliver us from the 
heathn, that we may give thanks to thy holy name, and 
glory in thy praise.—I Chron, xvi, 35. 


ASSAM. 
GROWTH AMONG THE GAROS. 





BY THE REV. E. G. PHILLIPS, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 





EARLY in February occurred our seventeenth annual meet- 
ing of delegates from ail the Garo churches of the Tura 
field. The sessions extended through a little more than 
two days, and were of more than average interest. To us 
we have kaown them,and with one exception attended 
these meetings from the first, the Church growth they in- 
dicate is most gratifying. A lerge number of delegates 
were present, and all were generously entertained by the 
church with which we met. 

The present year’s reports showed 155 baptisms, and a 
membership of 1,276 communicants. This is exclusive of 
the Garo churches in the northeast part of the trmbe, con- 
nected with Gowhati, which have a membership of several 
hundred. 

Growth in the matter of self-support, andin the apprecia- 
tion of the principle of self-support, as evinced many times 
in these meetings, isencouraging. Out of eleven churches, 
six are financially self-supporting, while another, the 
station church, is cared for by the missionaries, With 
hardly an exception, the churches themselves attend to the 
whole matter of the reception and di-cipline of members. 

One interesting and promising part of tne work done dur. 
ing the meetings was the ordination of three of the native 
brethren to the ministry—two to become pastors, and one 
asan evangelist. Twoof these, especially, had bad most 
evident experiences of Divine guidance to this work, and 
while they were relating their experiences and « vidences of 
a call, the Holy Spirit was moving the hearts of the whole 
audience, and many were in tears. 

Ancther work done was the starting of a movement look- 
ing to the estabiishmeat, distant from Tura, in a central 


‘place, of a boarding school, of higher grade than the village 


schools, and what may serve as a feeder to our Statiou 
Boys’ school. This is to be supported wholly by the churches, 
at least independent of mission funds. The movement 
originated with the native Christians themselves, tho 
hearrily seconded by the missionaries. A committee ap- 
poiatec to visit the churches have done tbeir work, and 
toere is little doubt that the movement will succeed. If so, 
it bids fair to be a stepin the right direction—toward self 
support of educational work, and toward a better grade of 
work ip our station school. 

The obituary committee had toreport the death of two 
of our fewordained preachers, One, Mr. Ramkhe, passed 
away only a few days before our meeting. He was one 
of the first two converts from histrioe. Whiie a boy, di-- 
satisfied with the demon-worship of his people, he sought 
to know the great God he believed there must be. So, with 
the first clear teachirg about Christ, he was ready to accept 
him. Baptized in 1863, in the followiog year he left Gov- 
ernment employment, and returned as a teacber to bis peo- 
ple. Always a man of prayer, of earnestness and faith, and 
wise in his counsel, and true in his character, he was a pil- 
lar in the Garo churches, and has left an impress such as 
any good man might wish to leave. It was bis joy to know 
that during the twenty-eight years of his Caristian life, 
more than 2,700 of his people were baptized into the Church, 
a self{-propagating wo k was well established, and Christi- 
anity was exerting its influence throughout the whole tribe, 

Tura, Assam, June, 1891. 





INDIA. 


Ask of me and I will give thee the heathen for thine in- 
heritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy 
possession.—Ps. ii, 8. 


TEMPERANCE IN MADURA. 


BY THE REV. JOEN 5S. CHANDLER, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


Mk. CAINE, in his visit to Madura last fall, urged the Hin” 
dus, if they did not wish liquor shops in their streets, to be 
on the alert when the time shoald come for the Government 
to license them, and send in their ot-jections to the coilector. 
Tbis is just what they did. No sooner was the list of places 
applied for for the sale of liquors published in the Govern- 
Ment gazelle, than the representatives of the Madura Tee- 








totalers’ Association set to work to get signatures to peti- 
tions for the refusal of such applications, and tostatements 
of objections on the part of the citizens. 

One prominent objection was the proximity of many pro- 
posed shops to the schools and college of the town, both mis- 
sion schools and others. Another was their proximity to 
the great temple where at stated times vast crowds would 
be gathered together. 

It was not difficult to get the signatures of the majority 
of householders in every street where the shops are to be 
located; and for the sake of the schools the missionaries 
added their signatures. 

These petitions, containing hundreds of signatures from 
the most respectable residents of the city, were presented 
within ten days of the publication of the lists, and nearly 
two months before the licenses were to be given. Yet the 
colleetor (an Englishman) refused to consider them, and 
gave two reasons. Ony was that po revenue stamp was 
affixed to them, and the other that there was not time to 
refer the matter to Madras, ; 

The first obj-ction refers to the regulation requiring an 
eignt-anna stamp to be affixed to a petition if the peti- 
tioner wishes to be sure of being heard. To rejecta care- 
fully prepared document from a large body of citizens 
because no stamp was affixed has seemed petty and con- 
temptible. 

The second objection was absurd onthe face of it, for 
Madras was within a day’s journey by rail and a few 
mioutes by telegrapb, and nearly two months must 
elapse before awarding licenses. Later a member of the 
Board of Revenue, a fcrmer collector, visited Madura and 
was waited on by a delegation of Hindu gentlemen regard- 
ing the shops. He suggested their presenting the objec- 
tions to a few of the most objectionable places instead of 
protesting against such a large number-as they had previ- 
ously specified. Tnis they did, and this time the collector 
referred the matter to the Dj Collector, his native sub- 
ordinate. 

This subordinate officer reported that four places had 
better not be licensed o.. account of their special proximity 
to either the schools or the temple. 

In the meantime the collector, who referred the matter 
to him had gone home on furlough, and another hed 
taken charge. This new collector declines to refuse li- 
cepses on the ground that the objections are based on mere 
sentiment. Andso the professions of the British Govern- 
ment that the wisbes of the people will be heeded are set 
at nought by its officials. 

Bat the end is not: yet, for the advocates of temperance 
have already brought this matter before Parliament, and 
these unyielding collectors may find thr inselves in a posi- 
tion difficult to justify before the Eoglish public. 

Tne local paper has shown a spirit of hearty co operation 
in the cause of Temperance, and bas recently pubjished 
verbatim a lec'ure by one of the missionaries, presenting 
the Christian view of Temperance. 

At the same time it is true that the cause is weakened by 
the willingness of some to talk, but their unwillingvess to 
do anything more; and more still by the secret practice of 
drinking in which some indulge. 


Madura, 8. India. 


How shall they believe in him of whom they have not 
heard, and how shall they hear without a preacher?— 
Romans x, 14. 


AN OPEN DOOR. 





BY REV. O. P. HARD, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 





There are certain classes of the population of this part 
of the Narboda Valley region, Central Provinces, India, 
who are disposed to accept Christianity at this time; and 
at the date of this writing we are burdened with the prob- 
lem of meetisg and improving the onportupity. 

Ooe at a distance might say: ‘‘ Very well, let them be- 
come Caristians. What is to hinder? What needs to be 
covsidered outside of their own choice? Let them accept 
the true religion and go on their way rej icing.” 

But in contrast with the position of thought which these 
words imply in the mind of the speaker, we must recall or 
first call ourselves tothe proper standpoint of observation 
which is toearnestly suppose our mental and moral state 
and view of things if ouly a few days or hours ago we had 
heard thestory of the Gospel for the first time. We would 
probably have faint perceptions of its excellence, would be 
in perplexity as to its claims in contrast with the faith of 
our fatoers and of our lifetime, yet we would doubtless 
feel that Caristiaaity presencs pcoofs of peculiar strength, 
that Jesus Christ must bave been superior to all other 
men if tbe statement of his character and wcrks be tiue, 
and that he offers solace and hope such as can be found no- 
where else. If we learn or observe that many of our friends 
in adjacent places have become Coristians and toey say 
that they have peace of mind, and if we note the institu- 
tions of Christianity in their midst such as the Christian 
schoo] and the pubiic means of grace, and if we hear them 
sing the glad hymas of faith and joy, we may conclude that 
this system of aocirine aad life has muca which commends 
it. Bat we would be questioning whether there is author- 
ity for our leaving our old faith. Superstition would re- 
strain us. Custom would hold us strongly. We would feur 
opposition from our many non-Christian relatives near 
and far, and would hesitate to set ourselves in opposition to 
the great mass of those surrounding us. 

From the standpoint of missionary experience, we 
promptly admit that we ought to obey the rule re-affirmed 
in a ictter received this hour from Bishop Thobura:'** We 
must, however, keep close to the principle of baptizing no 
more than we can care for.’’ 

He had been writing in reply to the report sent en to him 
that the sweepers of a Deputy Commissioner’s district, like 
a large county in America, one of the sections of a popula- 
tion of 400,000 in tbat area, seem ready to become Caris-. 
tians, These would amount to several bugdped people, and 
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are living in many of the one thousand villages of that 
compact territory. He says: 

“[do not advise that Paul Singh baptize the whole Lal Begi 

community at Narsingbbpur, as they would probably bring with 
them duplicate wives and many sinful entanglements, Our 
best plan is to proceed as we are doing, step bystep. How many 
Lal Begis are there in the com.aunity spoken of? Do not let 
yourself seem to doubt them, but merely take the attitude of 
wishing to reach them as rapidly as possible.” 
Then follows the sentence first quoted. The Rev. Paul 
Singh, an ordained member of the Bengal Conference of 
the Methodist Church, in one of his almost daily letters as 
assistant in evangelistic and pastoral labors, bed stated 
that all the Lal Begis, sweepers, of the Narsinghpur Dis- 
trict, are ready for bap*ism, and that in the villages where 
our preachers have not yet gone the Gospel has been set 
forth by our native members, and that the people consider 
us their leaders; and he calied aloud for still more exten- 
sive provision to be made for the spiritual care of the mul- 
titude, for the sheep who are without a shepherd. 

As he surveys the field, he realizes how inadequate is our 
present staff. We are, however, very grateful that we 
have as mapy as there are. We entered the territory only 
eighteen months ago, occupying the large town situated on 
the Great Indian Perinsula Railway, at distances west 
from this Jabalpur, respectively, thirty-three miles, 
Chindwara, fifty-three, Kandeli, near Narsinghpur town, 
and eighty, Gadawara. A graduate of the Bareilly Theo- 
logical Seminary took the Chindwara region; a man of ex- 
perience from North India was stationed at Kandeli; a pro- 
bationer in the Annual Conference, but an aged man, hav- 
ing seen much of mission work, was placed at Gadawara, 
having his son as his associate, who had been graduated 
from Bareilly. 

These * areas of influence’ were gradually prepared for 
success, which was divinely vouchsafed at the beginning of 
last October. Especially large ingatherings took place in 
Febraary, with tive huadred and thirteen baptisms. Re- 
cent weeks, even in the terrific hot season, have been fruit- 
ful. To-day the prospect widens. 

We have fvrty mission workers in the district. The 
Rev. Paul Singh is constantly on the move among the 
three circuits, each baving its quarterly conference, regu- 
lar preaching services, prayer meetings and class meet- 
ings Another Bareilly man has been granted the 
Narsinghpur circuit, allowing the Rev. Paul Singh to go 
about as evangelist and inspector. Three dozen pastor- 
teachers from among the leading converts, are assisting in 
the three circuits in about equal division. They gather at 
their headquarters for two days of special instruction 
weekly, and then go back to their central villages to carry 
on, as best they cap, simple day schools among the converts 
and to give religious care to their people. Most of them are 
married men or about to be such. Several have their own 
homes, and in some cases, a horse. They have given up 
government work aod devote themselves to the service of 
the mission. Our rule is to give them the compensation 
which tney were getting before we invited them to resign 
the same, we having tested them for a time. Some can 
read and write. All the others aie studying with such 
ambition that it is sometimes difficult to get them to lay 
aside their books while we are preaching tothem. As we 
pay most of them only four and a half rupees a month, a 
little more taan a doliar and a haif,it is not surprising 
that good peoplein America are allowing Bishop Tnoburn 
to assign representatives amid our staff to them. His 
letter of to-day intimates alittle more heip. But what are 
these among so many? It looks as tho our fo1ce must be 
allowed to go up to fifty this or next week, with the er- 
gagements we have on hand. Patrons can send their iuti- 
mations to Dr. Peck, at the Mission Rooms, 150 Fitth 
Avenue, New York. , 

Jabalpur, Centrai Provinces, India, July ist, 1891. 


Therefore they that were scattered ubroaud went every- 
where preaching the Wurd.—Acts viii, 4. 


MADAGASCAR. 


BY THE REY. JAMES RIOHARDSON, F. R. G. b., 
Missionary of the London Missionary Society. 











THE city of Antananarivo,the capital of the Great African 
Isiand, has been the chief center of the London Missionary 
Society ever since the re-opeuing of tne mission in 18€2. 
There are nine city churches directly superintended by 
them, four of which are of stone, erected on sites on which 
the martyrs perished; four are brick edifices; and ove is of 
wood, baviog been built within the aacient city inclosure 
betore the abrogation of the Jaw (ia 1868) foroidding brick 
and stone buildiogs. Taoere is alsow tenth church, built 
of stone, within the Palace inclosure, in which the Queen 
and Court worship. Tais last, while not directly under 
the control of the L. M. S. missionar.es, is associated with 
the nine other churches in all common work. Connecied 
with these nine ci:y churches, there are districts radiat- 
ing from the capital, consisting of from 24 to 140 
churches, and extending from half a day to five and six 
days’ journey. (In aadition to the L. M. 8. churches, 
the city of Antananarivo contains two Anglican churches, 
four Roman Catholic, aud one Lutheran ) 

The total number of such affitiated churches 1s 909, 
every one of which has a common school connected with it. 
In addition to these there are in the capital itself a college 
tor training evangelists and pastors, three bigh schools for 
boys and two for girls, and two printing offices employing 
sume fifty youths and men as printersaud binders, Forall 
this varied work there are belonging to the L. M. S. thir- 
teen ordained missionaries, three laymen and ‘two ladies; 
walle counected with the F. F. M. A. (Friend’s Foreign 
Missiou Association) there are seven laymen and three 
ladies. The Friends superintend 140 churcher, one print- 
ing office and two high schools of the above totals. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that there are always 


pome away on fuslough; at present tour ordained mission~ 
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two F F.M, A. laymen. During such absences the work 
has to be superintended by those who remain. The work at 
present pressing upon pine L. M. S. ordained missionaries, 
three laymen and one lady is a college, three high schools, 
a printing office and 669 churches and nearly that number 
of elementary schools! Can you wonder, ifat times we 
feel completely downhearted and sad? Is it not to be ex- 
pected that the work cannot be as successfully undertaken 
as we could wish? Like the Apostles of old we are con- 
stantly exclaiming: ‘‘ What are these among so many?” 

Doubtless many will say, But surely you have native 
assistants? True; but if every man and youth we have 
trained at our college and normal school during the past 
twenty years were at work, we should not have one 
trained man for each chureh; for the college has sent out 
196 aud the normal school about 400. 

The grantin aid given us by the Directors yearly for 
evangelistic work is $3,000. The grant for education is as 
follow:: 


The College............. $1,000 per an. (49 students) 


Normal school.......... 400 ** “ (8:0 students and scholars) 
Two bighschools ..... 725 “ * (400 scholars) 
Support of youths under 

training in the capital 

and chief centers. . os. « 


Elementary education.. 4,600 ‘* ‘* (87,321 scholars) 

These facts and figures are well known to our Directors; 
but with the pressing need of other missions and a limited 
income, they can do no more for us. In fact, we ourselves 
hesitate before asking for larger grants, as we feel that we 
cannot be justified in asking for more money, the expendi- 
ture of which we are unable to att2nd to as we ought. 
What we do want is more European missionaries; but now 
are we to get them when the supporters of our Society at 
home allow the Directors to close nearly every year witha 
deficiency? ‘*The harvest truly is plenteous, but the la- 
borers are few.’”’ I would earnestly ask you of the Ameti- 
can churches if you cannot assist our Society by your gifts, 
in the words of our great Master: *‘ Pray ye therefore the 
Lord of the harvest, tuat he send forth laborers into his 
harvest.”’ 

During the last six months the minds and consciences of 
the missionaries, wale and female, have been much moved 
by the question, Are we really saving souls? We have had 
so much to do with numbers that we have not had time 
for individuals. Some of us, while seeing congregations 
moved by our sermons, and young men and women who 
had been trained in our college and schools, becoming use- 
ful workers in the Lord’s vineyard, had never had the joy 
of hearing any individual say, ‘*’T' was you who led me to 
Christ.”” We have longed for it, we have prayed for it. It 
was so long coming, however, that we had begun to think 
that the Malagasy were so reserved that they would not 
speak of such things. What poor donbting mortals we 
were! Well might our Lord say of us, “O ye of little 
faith!” In my own school the work began in the early 
part of the year, and on May the 5th, the very first day I 
had set apart jor any of my students who were wishing to 
serve the Lord to come to me, I had the unutterable joy of 
hearing that an address[ had given one morning in the 
school in the early part of the year, had been the means, in 
God’s hand, of saving a soul. That month of May was a 
blessed time here. Special services were held for the 
young. One of our missionaries, the Rev. J. Peiil, visited 
the college and the five high schools, and addressed them 
on five mornings. 

In the aiternoons for a whole week united services were 
held ix our two largest chapels, and acdresses were given 
by Mr. Peill and other missionaries. The spirit of the 
Lord was upon them truly. Numbers of youths rose and 
declared they had found salvation. In one school 140 out 
of 200 openly declared for Christ. In each school numbers 
have received a fresh baptism of the Spint, and in each 
church in the capital there are large numbers of young 
men and women applying tor church membership. In one 
church alone there are 70 applicants. ,We have heard from 
every side of the good that has been done. Some of our 
native Caristians have rebuked us for our seeming want of 
faith, We have heard of sermons and addresses at Bible 
classes years and years ago, and which we thought had 
been water spilled upon the ground, that have been the 
good seed of the Kingdom. The Lord has, indeed, opened 
‘ the windows of Heaven’’and poured upon us a great 
blessing. We who are engaged in education in the capital 
of Madagascar are like unto the Psalmist who said: * We 
were like unto them that dream. Then was our mouth 
filled with laughter and our tongue with singing.” 

Do pray for us under our new joy and iocreased respon- 
sibilities, and for these young men and maidens just recent- 
ly brought tothe Lord. They are surrounded by tempta- 
tiozs such as you in Christian lands hurdly realize. 

In my next | will try and give you the details of some of 
these conversions. 

ANTANANARIVO, Juily 2ist. 


TURKEY. 


ihe heathen are sunk down in the pit that they made; 
in the net which they hid is their foot taken.—Ps. ix, 15. 


HIGHER EDUCATION FOR THE NATIVE MINIS- 
TRY. 
BY THE REV. LUCIUS U. LEE, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








IT was a great step forward in the early years of modern 
missions when the principle was adopted of putting chosen 
native converts into the responsible work of the ministry. 
Is proved to be the Lord’s own way. It has not, however, 


always been promptiy recognized that such students 
needed an advanced course of training, especially the grad- 
uates of our mission colleges. 1t wasoften argued that the 
young men would become vain of their learning, and that 





they would be educated away from the sympathies of thy 
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people... To this it was frequently replied, Then cure apy 
such vanity by giving them more learving, and thus bring 
them to hamility. A deeper knowledge of the human soul 
and its problems will only enhance the value of the mean- 
est soul in their eyes. 

At length it is fast becoming accepted that our college 
graduates should pursue a course of study which is the 
full equivalent of the best seminaries in Christian iands. 
The bright intellects of these young men demand it, and 
the churches at once appreciate the difference. The people 
feel the force of strong thoaght and the eloqnence that is 
born of deep conviction like our own churches at home. 

A few years ago the M»rash Seminary was re-organized, 
and its course of study raised to extend through three 
years of nine moaths each, the students devoting their 
summer vacations to evangelical work in the villages of 
the Taurus Mountains. The present course of study gives 
full time to Hebrew, which these Turkish-speaking stu- 
dents Jearn more easily than English nationalists, because 
oue-half of their Janguage is taken from the Arabic, Greek 
Exegesis, Iutroduct:on to the Old and New ‘Testament, 
Biblical History with Contemporary History, Biblical 
Theology of the entire Scriptures; Svstematic Theology, 
preceded bv Harris’s Philosophical Basis of Theism and 
Sell-revelation of God; Charch History. including History 
of Doctrine. Armepisu Theelogy, Howmiletics, Pastoral 
Theology, Elccution, Vocal Music, together with lectures 
on ~ pee te Religion and History of Echics to be 
adde 

It is exceedingly gratifying to note that the graduates 
from this course bave proved among the most devoted and 
faithful evangelical preachers in our field, They bave not 
been educated away from the sympathies of the common 
people, but, in general, are instant in season and out of 
season in their p»storal duties, Their salaries, like that of 
the average preacher, range from $100 to $250 per year. and 
are, of course, entirely inadequate to the purchase of the 
library apparatus they imperatively need. They read Eng- 
jish with ease, and appreciate the latest fresh works. Sap- 
less, rejected books from some pastor’s library at home 
have no more force here than there. Who will send these 
younx men some of the treshest commentaries, like the 
**Expositors’ Bible,’’ Godet's works; Cuyier’s *‘ How to be 
a Pastor,” * Imago Christi,” Stearas’s ‘ Evideoce from 
Christian Experience,” some of the best books on Revivals, 
apd scores of others that might be named? Such books 
Wuuld give a new impulse to the mind of the preacher, 
and would coatribute at once to the evangelization of this 
land. ~ single fresh evangelical book might precipitate a 
revival. 

The three churches in Marash have just fulfilled their 
peerveme pledge and paid in $1,760 to tne seminary as the 

eginning of a permanent endowmen'. With common 
Wages at twentv cents per day it bas been an effort of gen- 
erous self-sacrifice. At the late meetiny of the mis-ion to- 
gether with the Conference of native preachers, delegates 
and missionaries, resolutions were adopted looking toward 
efforts tor the full endowment of the institation. Ic must 
be placed on a firm and independent foundation snd its 
jacolty enlarued. Where is the firsc gift of ten tnousand 
dollars for this purpose, or who will remember it in his 
will if not earlier? 

‘’ne more immediate and pressing need of the institution 
isan addition to its library. A gocd beginning haa been 
made, but it is quite inadequate to the neeus of both s:u- 
dents and faculty. Past gilts to this object are now en- 
tirely exhausied. There is needed a furcaer lift of from 
$500 to $1,000 at once. 


» Marash, Turkey. 


That repentance and remission of sins should be preach 
ed in hisname among all nations.—Luke, xxiv, 49. 


PERSIA. 
WORK IN TEHERAN. 


BY THE REV. J. L. POTTER, 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board, North, 








THE industrial revival of Persiais attracting attention 
inthe West, and Lord Salisbury is recently reported as 
expressing the hope thatit may not become a cause of 
contention between Christian Powers. Within two or 
three years several enterprises havestarted, The Imperial 
Bank, with a Mining Concession, the construction of a 
much needed wagon-road in the South, for commerce enter- 
ing via the Persian Gulf, a short railroad from Teberan 
to a place of religious resort. Screet cars at Teherau, and 
the Imperial Tobacco Corporation, The bank and the 
tobacco monopoly are British companies, and will have 
agencies inthe chief cities of the country. An American 
company has also entered the field, with a concession for 
Artesian wells for irrigation (water being very valuable 
here), and for electric lights, motors, telephones, etc. 

The influence of tnese schemes on missionary work will 
be considerable, tending perhaps toward religious tolera- 
tion, or possibly in the direction of iudifference and skep- 
ticism. Aa immediate effect is the upward tendency of 
wages Last summer a teacher in one of the schools re- 
signed bis place to accept a position in the bank at double 
his former stipend, and another recently 1n mission em- 
ploy is now with tne road company, receiving,it is said,four 
times his former wages. And yet with this upward tendency 
ot expenses (apart from the patural increase by «xXpansion of 
the work) the Board is unable to grapt the estimate woich 
the station, after caretul pruning on the field, asks for. 
Last summer we had an anxious meeting [0 adjust a very 
serious cus down. After considering the estimate item by 
item, there still remained a considerable re.iuction to be 
provided for, and sume of the missionaries voluntarily cut 
their own salaries, amounting in all to some 3300. We now 
await with grave apprehensions the answer us to our esti- 
maies for the current year. i 

In connection with these busiuess enterprises there has 
been an influx of foreigners, aud their attivude toward tne 
mission work is more Iriendiy than in former years. Last 
month a coucert was given in aid of the American Mission 
Hospital by some of tne foreigners, in wolch a number of 
friends took part. The subscription im connection tuere- 
with will perbaps net $900, whica we hope will finish the 
bu iduwwy re aty lor occupation, 

Tne native evangelical congregation have recently pur- 
chased the old chapel property bere at haif its value vy the 
liverality of: tne Buard, and they are now rebuiding aud 
enlarging it tor their own place of worship. and the Saah 
nae. given them 400 tomans (3600) toward their church 
pbuilding. 

‘Ihe ete allowed does not permit an account of the 
Shan’s visit to the mission ijast fail, when nis Majesty in- 
spected not only the artesian weil but alse the mission 
schvols, nor of the missionary of Isium ac work here, He 
is inceed a remarkab:e character. His linguistic acquire- 
ments ace wouderfal, and nis familiarity with infidel ob- 
jections to Caristianity is equally surprising. Fruit of bis 
iavor b gins to appear in a rationalistic Opposition to the 
Caristiau doctriucs and Scriptures, z 





Teheran, June, 1801, 
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Literature. 


(Tre prompt mention in our list of “Books of the 


to their publishers for all vol 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of worka for further netice,] 


RECENT FICTION. 


Tales of Two Countries. By Alexander 
Kieland. Translated from the Norwegian 
by William Archer. With an Introduction 
by H. H. Boyesen. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers.) We dare say that these stories 
are well translated; at all events the Eng- 
lish rendering by Mr. Archer is clear and 
pleasing. As for the stories themselves 
they do not very well bear out Professor 
Boyesen’s estimate of the author’s genius. 
Most of them arecommonplact; all of them 
are crude. One entitled ‘‘Two Friends” is 
a rather strong bit of sensational sketching. 
The initial piece called ‘‘ Pharaoh’ has 
neither béginning nor end, tho it is well 
written. We have a round dozen of Amer- 
ican writers who habitually make short 
stories far superior to any of these, as, for 
example, Mr. Thomas A. Janvier’s book by 
the same publishers contains seven stories, 
each one of them incomparabiy better than 
any of these translations. Wedo not mean 
to say by this that The Uncle of an Angel, 
and Other Stories, is particularly remarka- 
ble, Mr. Janvier is, however, a good story- 
teller, and he always bas a story well in 
mind before he begins to tell it. His pres- 
ent book shows his genius in different atti- 
tudes and to good advantage. It will be 
pleasant reading for those wbo want some- 
thing light, fresh and unhackneyed. 

The Adventures of Three Worthies. By 
Clinton Ross. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 75 cents.) This is a queer little book 
by a writer whose individuality is strong 
and whose methods of expressson are often 
striking. ‘The three stories presented are 
picturesque and ioteresting, with a flavor of 
old romance, 

A Romance of the Moors, by Mona 
Caird (New York: Henry Holt & Co, 
$150), is a pleasantly told story with much 
in it, For very light reading—reading too 
light to disturb one’s sense of repose—it will 
serve a goodturn. Itis picked up and add- 








ed to the excellent ** Leisure Hour” series; 
doubtless it will please many readers. 
J. B. Lippincott Company have added to 


their “Series of Select Novels’’ Mr. Rich- 
ard Pryce’s Eaglish story, Just Impedi- 
ment, which ills the average measure of 
curreut British fiction. It is neither dull 
nor specially exciting, the plot is not much 
and the incidents come along in order, a 
good deal like the cogs in machinery. 
Habitual novel readers will find it much 
better than nothing. 

Pudney and Walp, by F. Bean (New 
York: John W. Lovel! Co., 50 cents), is 
well enough written and ina great measure 
portraysa certain plane of human life and 
experience. The author has felt more than 
he has been able to set fortb; this is evi- 
dent, and it has been impossible for him to 
hold himself down to bis best. In places 
his book fairly startles one with its crude, 
direct, unflinching realism. Between these 
it is often hysterical. It is not a book for 


young people to read, and we doubtits ben- 
efit to any one. 
St. Catherine’s by the Tower averages 


well with the other novels written by 
Walter Besant, which is saying enough to 
whet many an appetite. Mr. Besant is a 
novelist of ability, and, besides, he knows 
all the tricks of his trade. This story is 


heavily padded; but even the padding 
shows cuaning workmanship. 

A Puritan Pagan. A Novel. By Julien 
Gordon. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$100.) The dedication of this novel runs 


thus: “I dedicate this story of a man’s sin 
and repentance to earnest people.” We 
haven’t much confidence in the earnestness 
of any person who would care to be the re- 
cipient of this gratuitous honor. The story 
is but another effort of this author to write 
an Awerican story with French immorality 
for its chief element of interest. Julien 
Gordon is the’ pen name of a womaa who 
bas respectable ability as a writer, and who 
could, if sbe would, make stories worth 
reading; but her mind has fixed itself on 
illicit love, and she seems to be able to 
write about nothing else. Barring this 
taint the present novel is a pleasing one; 
but the taint 1s strong. It is a bad book. 

A Man’s Conscience. By Avery Mac- 
alpine. (New York. Harper & Brothers.) 
Taois story takes its rise on a Minnesota 
farm and flows across into Kngland. The 
descyiptions of both American and English 
life are quite good, and upon the whole it 
is a very eatertaining novel toldinan old- 


however, it goes to pieces somewhat, and 
has a weak outcome. 

Evenings at School, by Clara Marshall, 
(New York: Hunt & Eaton, 90 cents), is a 
book that belongs to a large class of harm- 
less and, possibly, instructive works for 
young readers. Its object is to teach good 
manners and good morals; but we doubt if 
it carries with it the forceto straighten out 
any very stubborn kinks of character. 
Chattanooga. By F.A. Mitchell. (The 
American News Co. 50 cents.) With con- 
siderable skill and not a little enthusiasm, 
the author of this story builds up and dec- 
orates a plot more or less sensational which 
serves his turn in giving acertain sort of 
interest to the adventures of aspy who went 
into the Confederate lines at Chattanooga, 
during the siege of the place. It is the sort 
of novel that newsboys thrust under one’s 
nose in railway cars. 


- 


The Harmony of Ethics with Theology. 
By the Rev. Henry E. Robins, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Christian Ethics in the Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary. (A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son, New York.) This booklet, 
which is the republication of a paper in the 
Baptist Quarterly for January, 1890, is 
given to the public, in its present form, as 
a re-statement of certain points in the rela- 
tion between law and redemption, and is 
designed to meet the difficulties as to pro- 
bation after death and the salvation of 
heathen and infants. Dr. Robins’s scheme 
of thought is that man wascreatedin Adam 
under a system of law which was involved 
structurally in his moral constitution and 
was to be the basis of his standing and jus- 
tification before God. Adam’s fall sus- 
pended temporarily the reign of pure law. 
The mediatorial reign of Christ was then 
ushered in which brought God into gracious 
relations with sinful map, so that while the 
condemnatory relation to Adam remains, 
he sustains under the atonement a relation 
to Christ in virtue of which he is born un 
der grace. The atonement, as Dr. Robins 
views it, is not merely a gracious relation of 
the Savior to individual sinners, who under 
it are called to repent and believe, as it is 
often very unhappily represented. [ts wider 
effect is to create and sustain for the entire 
human race a gracious system of which Dr. 
Robins says (p. 51): 

* We shall not go teo far if we teach that all 
men born of Adam stand in such a relation to 
Christ that salvation is their birthright under 
promise—a birthright which can only be for- 
feited by their intelligent, personal, moral ac- 
tion, as was Esau’s.” 

This is a distinct reminiscence of F. D. 
Maurice and none the worse for being such. 
Its bearing oa the question of the salvabil- 
ity of potential believers among the heathen, 
of infants and irresponsible persons, and on 
the question of a second probation is too ob- 
vious to require remark. Dr. Robins pre- 
sents his view of this subject in a more 
mechanical form than Maurice gaveit. He 
begins with a sharp definition of the origi- 
nal conditions of what he calls a system of 
law-probation which ended in Adam (p. 29). 
When he sinned the divine machinery sud 
denly shifts and presents a new adjustment 
to the new conditions of sinful humanity. A 
new and gracious system appears which no 
longer insists on obedience to law as the con- 
dition of salvation but on faith and repent- 
ance. This presentation introduces serious 
misconceptions of the Divine administra- 
tion, and especially of redemption, as an 
afterthought. Ic would be better to rep- 
resent the transition from the unfallen to 
the fallen condition, as the passage from 
the ideal relation in which obedience finds 
its justification under law to the relation in 
which the guilty soul has to throw itself 
on the eternal mercy which is no new 
thing in God. It is through the eternal 
Spirit that Christ offers himself to the 
Father. Change appears wholly in the dif- 
ferent relations ef the sinner toGod. The 
Divine nature and rule remain the same. 
The fallen and the unfallen man stand in dif- 
ferent relations to them, and appeal for their 
standing to different elements in the diviue 
nature. Sofaras the kingdom of God is 
concerned, the whole process is simple and 
natural. There is no such violent cataclys- 
mic revolution as is implied in the mechani- 
cal language our author employs when he 
says: 

“The reign of pure law was temporarily sus- 
pended, and the mediatorial reign of Christ 
was ushered in.’ 

Yet Dr. Robins gives us (p. 17) a noble and 

just conception of “ pure law” as incapa- 

ble of suspension, having its origia in God, 
stractural in man’s constitution, not to be 
modified in its claims, the eternal standard 
without whose condemnuatory sentence the 
system of grace would not operate. This 
is fine; but law seems to be viewed in this 








fashioned leisurely way. Toward the end 





an administrative system with penalties, 
which is the sense it bears in other parts of 
the book. The distinction does not seem to 
be always maintained. [t would relieve the 
subject of a good many of its perplexities if 
it were. Law asthe moral standard never 
has been and never will be suspended. As 
for the divine administration on the basis of 
“pure law,” to use Dr. Robins’s phrase, it 
never was the divine system for the admin- 
istration of God’s moral kingdom, having 
broken down on its first subject and being, 
as Dr. Robins explains, ina very suggestive 
section, incapable of use in a probationary 
or disciplinary system. The whole treatise 
is thought out ona high plane and suggest- 
ive. 


Many Voices, or Carmina Sanctorum, 
Evangelistic Edition with Tunes. Pre- 
pared by T. De Witt Talmage, D.D. (A. 5S. 
Barnes & Co., New York. $1.00.) Dr. Tal- 
mage must be left to be his own interpreter, 
and he tells us, with an omission of his 
A.D.’s rather irreverent in a minister, that 
this work is designed to be 


“a combination of the old classic bymnology 
and the modern chorus—the marriage of 1790 
with 1890, the majesty of the one with thespon- 
taneity of the other. . . . The greatest conflicts 
for the Truth are yet to be fought, and we need 
a larger supply of battle-shout ” 


Like most of the mouth-filling phrases 

which come to us from the same source, we 

fail to discover in these sentences any mean- 

ing. Weneither think as poorly of the vol- 

ume before us as its author does in calling 

it a ‘larger supply of battle-shout,” nor as 

well as he does in introducing it asa “ com- 

bination of the old classic hymnology and 

the modern chorus.”’ . It furnishes, so far 

as we can see, no indication that the author 

understands either the one or the other. 

The book, so far as we can discover, is nei- 

ther more nor Jess than a collection of 

hymns and tunes which Dr. Talmage has 

used and liked and learned to value. How 

far this goes to stamp them with merit we 

leave others tu decide.——In strong contrast 

is Choral Song for the Church, School and 

the Mid-Week Meeting, prepared by Me- 
lancthon Woolsey Stryker (The Biglow 

Main Company, New York and Chicago, 50 
cents)—a sweet and musical collection from 

an editor who understands the value of mel- 
ody. The collection is not free from too 
much concession to the popular taste in 
music andin hymns. It is hardly various, 

full and solid enough for the mid-week 
meetings of the church for conference 
and prayer. The Master’s Praise: a 
collection of Songs for the Sunday-School, 

by the Rev. E. D. Lorenzo and the Rev. 

Isaiah Baltzell (W. J. Shuey, Dayton, Obio, 
30 cents), resembles the last named, except 
that it is limited to the Sunday-school, for 
which it presents a collection of hymns and 
tunes, very bright, very evangelical, and, 
from the popular point of view, ¢ffective. 
The point we make aguinst all Sunday- 
school singing books of this class is that 
they ave wholly out of line with the hymns 
and tunes used in the church service. Books 
of this kind are really secular in tone of 
music, however revivalistic the words may 
sound. They do not lead upto any love of 
or training for the “ service of song in the 
house of the Lord.”’ This remark can 
hardly be made of The Epworth Manual 
No. 2(Hunt & Eaton, New York, 35 cents), 
tho we do not think the editors have had 
the pointin mind and given it the infla- 
ence it should have. This manual is com- 
prehensive, and contains standard hymns 
of the church (few, comparatively), songs 
for the Sunday-school, for special services, 
young people’s societies, the home circle, 
and special occasions. We discover no 
indication of considerable original byma 
or music writing power in Melodies for 
Little People, by S. V. R. Ford (dunt & 
Eaton, New York, 30 cents.) The hymns 
and tunes, tho largely original, remain 
compositions of the most elementary char- 
acter. They, however, move in bright 
rhythmical progression. They are melodic 
and easily caught. The collection contains 
also one hundred recitations for the young- 
er members of the Sunday-school. Mr. 
Ford is the author of ‘* Sunday-Scbool Con- 
cert Exercises”’ and ‘‘ Auniversary Songs,” 
and showsin this book“that he has the 
knack of composing clever pieces of this 
kind. 











Psalm Anthems Compiled by W.A. Laf- 
ferty and A. B. Merton. (United Presby- 
terian Board of Publication, Pittsburgh, 
Penn. $100.) We are so thoroughly con- 
vinced that all choir-pieces sung in church 
services should be in scriptural words that 
we hail with interest this collection from 
the U. P. Publication House. [t is not mace 








The same principle holds to a considerable 
extent in Anthems of Joy: A New Collec- 
tion of Choice, New and Selected Anthems 
for Church Choirs. By T. Martin Towne 
and S. W. Straub. (S. W. Straub & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. $1.00.) This strikes us as a good 
musical collection, popular, simple, digni- 
fied and well fitted to choir use, with an oc- 
casional hymn introduced to supply the 
text in the place of passages selected from 
Scripture. The Complete Music Read- 
er for High and Normal Schools, Acade- 
mies and Seminaries. By Charles E. Whit- 
ing, formerly Teacher of Music in the Bos- 
ton Public Schools. (D. C. Heath & Co. Bos- 
ton. 90 cents.) Mr. Whiting is a veteran 
teacher of music in the possession of un- 
sapped energies and full of enthusiasm. 
His method is that of Nature and is devel- 
oped in long and varied experience. The 
present manual has grown out of consider- 
able work of the same kind. It contains a 
considerable amount of rudimentary prac- 
tice matter leading on to two,three and four 
part songs. The anthems in it are of moder- 
ate difficulty. The tenor parts are written 
low for unchanged boy voices. Patriotic 
songs areincluded. The book is adapted to 
high school pupils who have not been train- 
ed in the grammar school course. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. announce a 
new popular edition of Hawthorne’s works. 


...-A new volume of the Great Writers 
Series is to be a life of Cervantes by H. £. 
Watts. 


-..-Mr. Walter Jerrold, a grandson of 
Douglas Jerrold, has written a new life of 
of Faraday. 


....Bret Harte has nearly completed a 
long story, which will be published in this 
country through a syndicate. 


.-.-Octave Thanet has chosen a curious 
title, ‘We All” for her new book which is 
to be published by the Appletons. 


--..Jobn Foster Kirk’s “Supplement to 
Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors” in two 
volumes is to be published immediately by 
the Lippincotts. 


-.-.A Bew strictly literary monthly, to be 
called The Bookman, will be launched in 
London next month. The founder and 
editor is Dr. Robertson Nicoll. 


--.-The Century Dictionary has at last 
been completed. The final pages of the 
sixth volume are now on the press. The 
work contains 500 more pages and 2,000 
more illustrations than were originally pro- 
jected. 


....The Critic Co. will undertake on No- 
vember Ist the publication of a new month- 
ly magazine devoted to the discussion of 
social and economic questions and the or- 
ganization of charity. It is to be called 
The Charities Review. 


....-Miss Alice M. Fletcher, whese work 
among the Indians has been devoted and 
unremitting for many years, wi! publish 
the results of her studies in a serics of illus- 
trated papers in The Century. Miss 
Fletcher is in sympathy with her subject, 
and we have no doubt that these articles 
will be among the most important of their 
kind. 


.... The Dial for this month contains an 
article on James Russell Lowell, with the 
just and temperate estimate of him which 
we would expect to find in that review. 
There are also full notices of John Fiske’s 
** Narrative of the American Revolution,” 
**Laurence Oliphant,’’ ‘‘ Browning’s Life 
aod Letters,’’ and *‘ The Udyssey in English 
Prcse.”’ 

....Miss Matt Crim’s first novel, ‘“‘Ad- 
ventures of a Fair Rebel,” is to be pub- 
lished soon by Charles lL. Webster & Co. 
Miss Crim is a Southerner, and divides her 
time between New York and her Georgian 
home, where she has laid the scene of many 
of those short stories which in the past two 
years she has contributed to our leading 
magazines. 


....-Dr. Ewald Fliigel’s ‘*‘ Moral and Re- 
ligious Development of Thomas Carlyle,” 
bas been translated from the German by 
Miss J. G. Tyler, a daughter of Moses Coit 
Tyler. of Cornell. That most careful of 
critics, Professor C. E. Norton, calls this 
the most thorough, trustworthy, apd intel- 
ligent study that has been made of Carlyle’s 
development. 


.... Literary Opinion, a London monthly 
illustrated review, appears in its issue for 





on a broad enough plan,but it is good as far 








passage as an eternal standard and not as 


as it goes and is in the right direction. 


the current month with mapy new and at- 
+ tractive features. It makes a specialty of 
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keeping its readers posted in foreign and 
colonial literature; there are short, signed 
articles, book notices, and an abundance of 
paragraphic material. The present issue 
contains an estimate of Lowell and a paper 
on Robert Louis Stevenson, both with por- 
traits. 


...- We regret to hear that the attempt to 
revise the Uriental Translation Fund has 
failed. It has published a series of scores of 
translatiens of important Oriental works, 
ehiefly Arabic. A new series is, however, 
to be started under a new organization, 
bearing the same name, and its first publi- 
cation is announced, a translation of Mirkh- 
ond’s “ Garden of Purity,’ which isa book 
of sacred and profane history, and which 
will be ready for delivery at the end of Oc- 
tober at a price of ten shillings. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON 


HAVE NOW READY 


DR. MARCUS DOD'S NEW WORK 


THE GOSPEL OFST. JOHN... Chapters 
1 to 24. Uniform with same author’s Com- 
mentaries on “‘ GENESIS” and “ FIRST 








CORINTHIANS,” each in 1 Vol. $150. 
“ This exposition on St. John is admirable. q2 the 
Dod’s reputation is so b - i 


qualities for which Dr. 
is etrative insight, subtle and thorough- 
analysis—his devout temper, and Catholic = 

bar Ts soins! illustration in this volume. 


erary 

ALSO JUST READY 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES.—An 
Exposition. By Rev. G. T. StoKEs, D.D., 
of the University of Dublin. 1 Vol. $1.50. 


Dr. Dod’s ** St. John” and Dr. Stokes’ “* Acts” complete 
the 4th Series of 


THE EXPOSITOR’S BIBLE. 


1, ECOLESIASTES, By Rev. 8. Cox, D.D. 

2. St, JAMES & St, JUDE. By Bev, A. Plummer, D.D. 

8. BOOK OF PROVERBS. By Rev. R. F. Horton. 

4, BOOK OF LEVITICUS, By Bev.8,8.Kellogg, D.D. 
Now Ready. New Editions of the 

PIRST, SECOND & THIRD SERIES. Each in 6 Vols: 


About 450 pages in each Volume, strongly 
beund. Price tosubscribers. cash in advance 
for either series of six volumes, 


Express. freight pa a 
cents tor 


pa 
umes senton appli ad ion. 


Also Just Ready a New Vol-, the 7th of 


THE SERMON BIBLE. 


St. Luke I to St. John IIL 


With New Editions of the tst 4 Vols. of this series, 
completing the Vid Testament as follows: 
1. GENESTS TO SAMU L &. PSALM 77 TO SOLOMON. 
2. KINGS TO PsALM (6t 4. ISAIAH TO MALACHI. 


Ani the th Vol. of THE SERMON BIBLE. 


Containing Matthew Ito XXI. 


And the 6th Vol. of THF SERMON BIBLE, 


ee Matthew XXII to Mark xvi.’ 


volume (complete in itself). price 

sian by mail. pest-paid, contains upwards 

of 500 sermon outlines and several then- 

cand references, with 24 blank pages (im 
each vol.) far notes. 

“We do not hesitate to pronounce this the most 
practically useful work of its kind at present ex- 
tant. [t is not a commentary, but a THESAURUS of 
sermons on texts a gr consecutively, chapter 
after chapter, and book after book. Here is given 
the essence of the best homiletic literature of this 
generation.” - London Lit. Churchman. 


A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK. 
Clergymen, Divinity Students, Teachers! 


A CHANCE TO OBTAIN 


RUSKIN’S WORKS 


AT A LARGE REDUCTION. 

HANDSOMELY BOUND, ir cloth, 

in sets of 12 vols., containing 

206 full-page plates, colored 

and plain, on plate paper, to- 

gether with numerous engrav- $18 

ings. 12mo, extra cloth ; 
ENGRAVINGS ONLY, 12 vols., $19 

12mo, extra cloth, . 

Eitber of the above will be EXEL at 
one-third discount for cash; or any per- 
son procurivg orders for ‘Two Sets at Re- 
tail Price, we will send one set free. 


Orders must be received before Novem- 
ber15 Carriage at expense of purchaser. 
Circulars furnished. 


JOAN WILEY & SONS {ius} N.Y, 
A MERCIFUL DIVORCE. 


By F. W. Maupe. No. 79, Town and Coun- 
try Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
cioth, $1.00. 


This is a story of the modern “ smart set’’ in Lon- 
don, by an author whose knowledge of the life comes 
from actual experience. There has been no attempt 
at the sensational, but the book represents an effort 
to picture a striking phase of modern society as it 
really is. 

















For sale by all bovksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D, APPLETON & 00., 


1,3, AND 5 BoND STREET, New YORK. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS «:::. 


Remington’s County Seat List. Pittsburgh. New York 
THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 











HERBERT ROOTH KING & BRO. 202 Rroadway.N.Y. 





SONGS OF PRAISE SERLES 


FOR EVANGELICAL CHURCHES 


Carmina Sanctorum 


By Drs. Hitcacock, Eppy, and MUDGE. tna and approved by 
nearly 2,00 churehes. jon 


“The nearest perfection 


Hymns and Songs for Social and Sabbath Worship %{ %; 


of “Carmina Sanctorum.” In new and attractive binding, is widely used in smaller and suburban churches. 


Songs of Praise 


Hymns and Songs of Praise 


book yet offered. 


Many Voices 


(New). 
that of our own time. 


taken from Carmina Sanctorum. The best of he re old and the new. 


By Rev. CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, D.D., and SIGISMUND 
LASAR, has an appreciative and increasing constituency. 


Free A copies of the above mailed to the address of Pastors and Music Commtttees upon re- 
Addres 


The Evangelical Hymnal 


o "rest. 


’ 


By Lewts W. Mup@zE, D.D., has been adopted by many leading « phanetees for 
social meetings, and by maby smaller churches for all occasio 


By Drs. HrtcHcock, Eppy, and ScHAFF, is still used 
in hundreds of city churches, and is the peer of any 


By Dr. T. badge 4 TALMAGE, combines the hymnology of the past with 


f Gospel Hymns and 


h 
yey yaaa “ithe marriage of 1790 with 18v0.” 


A.8. BARNES & CO.. Publishers. 751 Broadway, New York. 
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PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





A New Novel by the author of “‘ Mr. Isaacs,” 
“Saracinesca,’’ Etc., Etc. 


THE WITCH OF PRAGUE, 


A Fantastic Tale, 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
With Iustrations by W. J. HENNEssy. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 





NOW READY. 
ae er ne a 


“¢ | F, Marion Crawford's New Novel, 
THE WITOH OF PRAGUE, 


A Fantastic Tale, 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. . 
With Tilustrations by W. J. Hennessy. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


KHALED; 


A TALE OF ARABIA. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


““The gorgeousness and imagery of the Moham- 
medan religion is splendidly utilized, and those ro- 
mantic elements that are so essential to an Arabian 
tale have rarely been so enchantingly, so delight- 
fully, worked up for the entertainment of lovers of 
romance.”— Boston Home Journal, 





F. Marion Crawford’s Novels, 


UNIFORM EDITION, 


MINIS cose cccses concrete cae $1.50 
Doctor Claudius..................... $'.50 
RSS nn ai ncceans se occeus sotnke $1.50 
A Tale of a Lonely Parish aekeared $1.50 
NIG Shs tied occe we’ wdc ee ccneut $1.50 
Marzio’s Crucifix.................... $1.50 
With the Immortals .,......... ....82.00 
IIIS io. vse ccesesnc’ bhebdcas ed $1.50 
Sant? Ilario...... n 0 shiedpsaiesecesent 81.50 


A Cigarette-W+ker’s Romance....8'.25 
Khaled; a Tale of Arabia 


A NEW VOLUME OF 
STORIES BY RUDYARD KIPLING 


LIFE’S HANDICAP, 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Author of * Plain Tales from the Hills,” * The Light 
that Failed,” 


$1.00. 


*,* The greater part of these stories are now pub- 
lished for the first time. 


SAINTS AND SINNERS. 


New and Original Drama of English 
Middle-Class Life. 


IN FIVE ACTS. 
By HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 


Author of “ The Dancing Girl,”’ ‘The Middieman,” 
“ Judah,” etc. 


12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


12mo, - 


A 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Ave., New York. 





EWSPAPER ADVERZINING. 
rate Stone 
4. P. ROWELL & O0..1 Y ds "Arreet, N.Y. 





-D. Appleton & Oo.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


STEPHEN ELLICOTT’S 
DAUGHTER. 


By Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL, author of ‘“ The 
Story of Philip Methuen.” No. 80, Town 
and Country Library. 12mo. Paper 50 
cents; cloth, $1.00. 


“From first to last an exceptionally strong and 
beautiful story.’’—-Spectator. 
. 


PA. work of sustained interest.””—London Morning 
‘ost. 


“* Most artistic.” 
“A combination of vigor and beauty.’’—Academy. 


WE ALL. 


By Octave THANET. A graphic story of the 
adventures of two boys in Arkansas. A 
bew volume in the popular series “Good 
Books for Young Readers.’’ With 1 
full-page Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, 


THE LIFE OF 
JAMES BOSWELL. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. Two volumes, 

With four Portraits. 8vo. Cloth, $7.00. 

A most interesting sketch of the famous biogra- 

pher, describing his life and his relations with Dr. 

Johnson, with an amount of entertaining detail 

which Boswell himself wou d have been the first to 
appreciate. 


THE HISTORY CP MODERN 
CIVILIZATION. 


A Handbook based upon M. GusTavE Du- 
COUDRAY’s ** Histoire Sommaire de Ja 
Civilisation.”” Edited by Rev. J. VER- 
SCHOYLE, M.A. Uniform with “The 
History of Ancient Civilization.” Illus- 


—London Literary World. 


trated, 12me. Cloth, $2.25. 
“ Contains a vast quantity ot information on many 
subjects, generally arranged with much skill.” --Saf- 
urday Keview. 


“The work of author and adapter has been ad- 
mirably executed, and the result is that rarest of lit- 
erary vortents—a summary at once comprehensive 
and readable.”’—London Telegraph. 


HERBERT SPENCER’S 
ESSAYS, 


A New Edition, uniform with Mr. Spencer’s 
other works, including Seven New Es- 
says. Three volumes, 12mo, 1,460 pages, 
with full Subject-Index of 24 pages, 
Cloth, 36.00. 


THIRD EDITION, 


A PURITAN PAGAN. 


By JULIEN GORDON, author of * A Diplo- 
mat’s Diary.”’? 12mo. Cloth, $1 00, 
“This brilliant novel will, without doubt, add to 
the repute of the writer who choose: a3 to be known as 
Julien Gordon. . e ethicat purpose of the 
author is kept fully ‘in evidene e through a series of 
inteusely interesting situations.— Boston Beacon. 


“Mrs. ve an Rensselaer Cruger grows stronger as 


ghe writes. . .. ne lines in her story are boldly 
and vigorously etc hed: "—New York Tims. 


*,*For sale by all Booksellers; or will be sent by mail, on 
receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1,3, AND 5, BOND STREET, NEW York. 





A Great 


known on application. 


New York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 





Catalogue 


As an adequate description of over two thousand school 
and college text-books makes quite a bulky volume, we 
divide our Descriptive List into twenty-one sections, each 
devoted to a single department of study. 





They are sent 


free. Write for those which particularly interest you. 
The subjects are: 

1. Reading. 8. Spelling. 15. Science. 

2. Supplementary Reading. 9. English Language. 16. Botany. 

3. Arithmetics. 10. Drawing. 17. Psychology, etc. 

4. Higher Mathematics. 11. Music. 18. Civics and Economics. 

5. Penmanship. 12. Book-keeping. 19. Pedagogy, School Records, etc. 

6, Geography. 13. Ancient Language. zo. Elocution, 

7. History. 14. Modern Language. 21. Maps and Charts, 


Correspondence invited relating to books for examina- 
tion and introduction. Specially favorable terms made 
Address the publishers, 


American Book Company 








pos 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of Tue Inperenpent who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent to a friend can be accommodated by sending us, on a 
tal card, the name and address to which he would like the paper sent. 
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New Publications. 


TOPICS OF THE TIMES. By 


Rev. HOWARD MACQUEARY. Cloth, gilt, $1.00. 


IMPERIAL GERMANY. By 


SIDNZY WHITMAN. Cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


THE WOMAN’S CLUB. By 
OLIVE THORNE MILLER. Cloth. $1.00. 

MEA CULPA, A Woman’s Last 
Word. By Henry HARLAND (SyD 
NEY LUSKA). Cloth, $1.25. 

THE MAMMON OF UN- 
RIGHTEOUSNESS. By 


HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. _ Cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


THE COMING TERROR. By 


ROBERT BUCHANAN. 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 


THE BROAD CHURCH. By 
Rev. H. R. HAWers. Cloth, $1.25. 

YAWNING. By HeEnrieita Rvs- 
BELL. Cloth, $1.00. 

THE BAYREUTH OF WAG- 
NER. By J.P. Jackson. Clcth, 1.00. 


A QUESTION OF TIME, By 


GERTRUDE FRANSLIN ATHERTON. Cloth, $1.00. 


In Lovell’s International Series. 
Cloth, $1.00, paper covers, W cents. 
A FATAL PAST. By Dora RUSSELL, 
THE WHITE COMPANY. By A. CONAN 
DOYLE. 
THERE I8 NO DEATH, By FLORENCE MAR- 
RY AT. 


In Lovell’s Westminster Series. 
Paper covers, 25 cents. 
A FAMILY FAILING, By HAWLEY SMART 








Catalogue of 112 pages mailed free on application. 


United States Book Co., 


SUCCESSORS TO 


JOHN W. LOVELL CO., 


142-150 Worth Street, New York. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


ANEW BALZAC. 
AN HISTORICAL MYSTERY. 


Translated by Miss WORMELEY. 12mo. 
Half Russia. Uniform with the preced- 
ing volumes of the set. Price, $1.50 


One ofthe “Scenes from Political Life.” and a 
worthy continuation of this popular series of trans- 


lations. 
HAPPY THOUGHTS. 


By F. C. BURNAND. A complete edition, 
containing ** Happy Thougnts,’’ “* More 
Happy Thoughts,” and ‘Our Yacht.” 
16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

A new cvllection of many of a bright author's 


brightest «ayings. Three of Burnand's best volumes 
buvund together. 


MORE HAPPY THOUGHTS. 


By F. C. BURNAND. First American edi- 
tion. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL. 


FROM THE TIME OF HEZEKIAH TILL THE 
RETURN FROM BABYLON, By ERNEST 
RENAN. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Price, $2.50, 


The third volume of Renan’s “ History of Israel’ 
suffers nothing by comparison with the other two. 


By Freperic HENRY HEDGE, D.D., author 
of*' Reason in Religion.” ** Hours with 
German Classics,” ete. Demy &vo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


FOUR AND FIVE. 


A Story. By EDWARD EVERETT HALE, au- 
thor of ** Ten Times One is Ten,” “In His 
Name,” etc. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00 


This story is a contiouation of the already papular 
* Ten Times One” series, by the same author 








Matled, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
New Books. 


The Being of God as 
Unity and Trinity. 


By Professor P. H. Sreensrna, 
of the Episcopal Theological School at 
Cambridge, Mass. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$1 25. 

Lectures to theological students, but of 
interest to all intelligent readers on its sub- 
ject. The earlier deal with arguments for 
the existence of God, the later contain fresh 
and noteworthy arguments relating to the 
doctrine of the Trinity. 


FOURTH EDITION 
OF 


DR. GLADDEN’S 


-Who Wrote the Bible? 


A Book for the People. $1.25. 


Rev. JOHN HUNTER, the eminent British clergy- 
man, says: “Dr. GLADDEN’s book will make the 
study of the Scriptures more fascinating and fruitful 
tomany. Sis conception and treatment of the Bible 
put all its spiritual and eternal elements in a clearer 
light, and establish its authority on a truer and surer 
basis.” 

The Herald and Presby'er, of Cinc'nnati remarks: 
“ This discussion is timely and will be welcomed.”’ 


THIRD EDITION. 
James Freeman Clarke. 


Autobiography, Diary and Correspond 
ence, with a chapter on bis anti-slavery 
work by Rev. SAMUEL MAY. Edited and 
Suoplemenoted by Edward Everett Hale, 
D.D. With a steel Portrait. Crown 
8vo, $1.50. 


The Minister’s Wooing. 
By Hargret Bercaer Stows. River- 
side Paper Series. 50 cents. 


A wonderful picture of New England life 
and character some generations ago, and a 
story of extraordinary interest. 


«*s For sale by all Booksellers. Sent post-paid, on ri 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 EAst 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


pore Domini 
for the Sunday School. 


By the author of ‘Songs Jor the Sanctuary.” 





The great success—already in use in 
more than a thousand schools. Its music 
is bright, crisp, and yet dignified. 


In full cloth, strongly bound, printed on the best 
paper from new type; half as large again as most simi- 
lar books and costing no more. A single sample copy, 
postpaid, for 35 cents, and money refunded if book is 


returned. Take no new book without examining this. 


THE CENTURY CO., 
33 E. 17th St., New York. 
Our vest-pocket book of Lessons and Golaen Texts 
for'91-'g2 Sree on request. 


Hand Book of the State of Washington. 


Barton’s Hand Book and Legislative Manual of the 
State of Washineton, edition of 189'-92, is what 
everybody should have who wants to know all about 
the new state of Washington. Itis beautitullvy bound 
in cloth, bas over 400 pages, gives a complete story 
of the state since the organization of tne territory 
in 1653, and contains the constitution. enabling ect, 
names of territorial, s ate, county and federal offi- 
clals, and all the statistics of commerce, agriculture 
and manufaciures, names of banks. etc., etc No 
lawyer, official. business men or citizen should be 
without it. Those who intend coming nere to seitie 
shouild bave it. Send $1.50 to C. M. Barton, Olympia, 
Washington, and both the editions of 1889’90 ana 
1841-92 will be sent postpaid. The books are a valu- 
abie addition to any library. 


Gacetetie Pelected. ot —— 
V “ grouped views, #c.; 12 —— 
Se. Orders fa. filled. Sta 
taken. “Send for descriptive listof views. RXCE! SIO 
VIEW CO., Bank Buliaing, Colorado Springs. Colo. 











PUBLICATIONS OF FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 


THE LIFE OF JOHN KENNETH ™M ACKENZIE, Medical Missionary to China: with the story of 
e Pirsg< “hinese Hospital. By Mrs. BRYSON, author of “Chiid-Life in Chinese Homes,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 


rit page 


elev, ating book .”"—London Missionary Chronicle. 
rhe 


price, $1.50 with portrait in photogi av ure 
*The story of a singuleriv beautiful jife, symp athetically and ably written. 


A really helpful. 


€ publication of this volume is very welcome, and covtains many interesting facts and details which 


are ual accessible to tae lav read r 


Che portrait is an excetlent one.” -Vhrustian Herald. 


JOHN G. PATON, MISSIONARY TO the New Hebrides. An Auoplography edited by his brother. 


With aa introd wtory note by Dr. A. T. Pierson. 


12mo. 2 vois., each $1. 


4 4 I of the most remar«able biozraphies of modern times. 

av~ just la 4 down the most robu; ' and the most farcinating piece of eutobiography that I have met 
with in manya day. Joho G. Peton was made of the same stuff with Livingstone.”—T. L. C 

rhaps the most important addition for many years to the library of missionary iiterature ig the auto- 


neagraahne of John G. Paton.”’—Christian Advocate. 


MEDICAL MISSION: Their Plareard Tigre: 


Mission Society. 12mo, 208 pages cloth, 


By JOHN LOWE, Secretary of the Edinburgh Medica! 


*This book contains an exhau tive account of the benefits that may, and in point of fect do. accrue from 


the use of the medical art as a Christian agency. 


we is eminently qualified to instruct us in inis mat- 


ter, having him-elf been so iong engaged in the same fieid.”— From Introduction by Sir William Muir. 
THE GREATEST WORK IN THE Wort) 4D. The Evangelization of a!) Peoples in the Present 
RSON 


Centary. By the Rev. ARTHUn T. Pick 


12mo, leatherette, gilt top, 25 cen 


* Both the author’s enthusiasm on this subject and his ability in discussing it ase weil known. Whatever 


he writes is sure of a reading.” —Natienai Presbyterian. 


MISSIONARY BIOGRAPHIES. SERIES No. 3. 
13, DAVID BRAINERD, Mustonesp to the North American Indians. By Jesse Pace. 12mo, \40 pages, 


ully i'tustrated, cloth, 75 ce 


son, D 


mt there are any better brief ‘Biograpbical sketches for genera! use as educators of the iw and asa 
me ins @ ee ueral stimulation to the missionary spirit, we have not met them anywhere.’’—Kev. A, T. P’ 


TER- 


onoe H ' NPU: NOW CHRISTIAN. FBagerts te of Baba Padwanji Transiated from the Marathi. 


salted by J. Murray Mitche!!, M.A., LL, 
“A more instructive o 


So pages, with appendix. cloth, 75 cents. 
rr ore nleresting parrative of a human sou}, once beld firm/y ip the grip of orier- 


ta! super -rition, idolatry, »nd caste reduall emerging into 
ghiid of God foes not often come te hans. isowne Lan #. rala -y light, ee ee ae 


NEW YORK; 90 Union Square, East, 


CHICAGO; 148-150 Madison Street. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO.’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Jesus in Modern Life. 


By ALGERNON SYDNEY LOGAN, author of 
**Saul,” * A Feather from the World’s 
Wing,” etc. Cloth, $l 25 


“Mr. Logan’s views are interesting and many of 
his a Speen bright and suggestive.”—Hartford 
ran 

* He treats bis subject with reverence, and believes 

that the teachings of Jesus have an e'evaring influ- 
ence on mankind, The book is written in a bright 
and enesqiag spirit.”—Roston Gazette. 

** {tus fullot clear thought, vigorous reasoning and 
genuine eruditioa.”— Indianapolis Sentinel. 


Messalina. A Tragedy in Five 
kee 


By ALGERNON SYDNEY LOGAN, autbor of 
“Jesus in Modern Life,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1 00. 


“A dramatic poem of unusual power. It abounds 
in strony situations and lines of great beauty and 
torce.”— Washington Tribune 


A Dream ofa Modest Prophet. 


By M D LeaGeettT. 12mo, cloth, $1 00. 


“It is based upon the idea of Mars being the planet 
of our wext existence, There the hun an race 
exalted and purified, and all the biunders and sins of 
thie earth are wiped out so that there is a very 
ha Aa pPy State of reli ion, litics, morais, commerce, 

all industry. ter is a devout believer in 
Christ, and his book is one to encourage - ma are 


sincere, and to strengthen those who y be in- 
yaad towards scepticism. wo Pniladelphia “evening 


THE WORKS OF EDWARD B., LATCH. 


. . J 
Indications ofthe First Book of 
MOSES CALLED GENESIS. 12mo! 
cloth, $1.50 
“ A strikingly original and earnest work, designed 
bv the author to give the chrono ogy and the chief 
divisions of the epoch from creation othg end of 
time, with dates of rewarkable events in the world's 
histor y.”’—Cincinnaté Commereral Gazette. 


Indications of the Book of Job, 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A Review of the Holy Bible. 


12mo, cloth, $2 50. : 
Dramatic Sketches and Poems 


By Lewis J. BLOCK 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1 00. 


“They have the true musical echo, and fall upon 
the ear in c+dences soit as rose petals. The poemsare 
informed by subtle imaginings, while unforgotren 
visions of classic imagery reveal that the poet’s feet 
have often strayed by the paths ‘hat lead to Hellenic 
culture and the gracious mysticisms of the ancient 
wor'd. The lyrical and narrative pieces possess more 
general interest to the average reader, and are quite 
as bighly finished as the cramatic sxetches.” - Pnila- 
deiphia Pub ic Ledger. 

For sale by all Booksellers, or wil be sent by the 
Puolishers, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOT rT COMPANY, 
Publishers, 
71) and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





MEEHAN’S MONTHLY. 

An illustrated journal Ry to WILD FLOW- 
ERS and GENERAL GARDENING. Contains each 
month a valuable colored lithograph of a Wild 
Flower, mate by PRANG & CO 

ONDUCTED BY THOMAS MERHA 
Formerly, maites of the “GAR DENERsS’ MCN THLY” 
the “NATIVE FLOWEKS AND FERNS OF 
THE UNITED STATES 

Subscription, $2.00 per yea ar. $1.00 for six months, 
Specimen cony free. THOMAS ad & 
SONS, Publishers, GERMANTOWN » PHILA. 





MUSIC. 


HOME FOR PIANO STUDENTS 
A select tew may finda home with MADAME, A. 
PUPIN, Concert Pianiste, Graduate of Leipzig pon. 
servatorium. Term begins Oct. 5th. Address 184 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 











For Choirs !—Just Issued! 


A collection of entirely new Anthems adapted to 
the wants of all denominations, as Services, Open- 
iug Pieces, Collection Pieces etc. Available for 
Quartet or Chorus Choirs. The thousands of 
choirs that have used Mr. Danks’ church music 
know that his choir selections are Melodious, De- 
votional, Practical, and within the easy range of 
the voice. Price, 35 cents postpaid. 

—PUBLISHED BY—— 

pine JOHN CHURCH co... Cincinnati, 0. 
! 


Root & Sons Muste Co., John © hurch hb Co, 
mo Wabash Ave., Chicago, 13 E. 16th St., New York, 


THE SOVEREIGN OHOIR! tor choirs. 
SONGS OF SAVING POWER sunday schoois. 


The Anthem book retails for 75c. $6 00 per doz. 
The 5S. 8. Book retails for 35c. $3.60 per doz. 


The music in both is easy, very singuble, and ex- 
tremely pleasing. Try them 
Returnable if not satisfactory and money refunded. 


CLAYTON F.SUMMY, 
Music Publisher and Importer, 
174 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE NEW SONC BOOK 
— USED AT — 
Mr. Moody’s Northfield Conference, 


GOSPEL HYMNS No, 6, 


By SANKEY. McGRANAHAN AND STEBBINS. 
Sent by Mail on receipt of 36 cts. 
The John Church (Co, The poy er & Main Co, 


74 W. 40h St,, Cncinvati. Lew 6 E . New York. 
13 E. 16th St., New York. | 81 Randolpa St., Chicago. 


CH 
* PIAN OS. 


Grand, Upright and Square. 


Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 


5th Ave.,cor, 16th St.,N.¥, 
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EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEeaCHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Establisned 1855. 





3 East 14th Street, New York. 


ABBOT ACADEMY, xouxcTinres. 


The 634 Ts opens on Thursday «September 10th, 
with ouperier skcomumodations in in ‘its = ane 
oved vuildings. Wor circulars oo on 
KAPER; for admission, to MISS PHILENA 
MCKEEN, Principal, Andover, Mass. 


Alexander Institute. xrcerwnite Pains 

i ice trom New ¥ York oer. ee fitted for 
Press a sc 

comes, Ous"Principal U. K. WLLLIS, Ph.D. 


ASHLEY HALL. Men'vale. 
Home School for Young Ladies. Music, art and 
guages. Miss WHITTEMORE, Prin. 


BISHOPTHORPE, 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Full Preparatory Academic . Students 


for College, #1; WALSH, Principal 
liege. ole rinc 
‘pean ah uth Bethlehem, Penn. , _ 


MiSs ROYFR'S ENGL 138, Long! sae | and Mu 
y 


(hestnu: st. Py ladeinin. Muste Department in 
, and under the super- 

















charge of 
vision of W. H. is 


DREW 1. A DILFS’ SEMINARY, Carmel, N.Y. 
Healthful, homelike, econ, h, progressive, itus- 
trated circular. Rev. Geo. CROSBY SMITH, A.M. 


FLUSHING INSTITUTE, 
FLUSHING, N. ¥ 


4 8 nos for Boys. 0. ns Tuesda . Sept. 15th. 
epi , +d wy FAIRCHILD. ws. 


YNDON HALL—FOR YOUNG LADIES 
L 42d Year. College Preparation. Circulars by mali. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M., Poughseeosie, N.Y. 


Miss MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL 

FOR CIRLS.} CLEVELAND, Onid. 
Re-opens September 1 

Certificate admits to Wellesley, Sinith and Vassar. 


MT.AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnati. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. HM. THANE MILLER, President, 


EW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, Cornwall, 
N.Y. Prep. Dept. at Worrall Hall, Peek skill, 
N.Y. COL. C.J. WRIGHT. A.M., Prestaeut. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Kemoved in 1883 from Chestnut St , Philade!pnia, to 
Ogontz, the spacious country seat of JAY COOKE, 
will begin its forty-second year Wednesday, Septew- 
ber oth. tor circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz 
Schvol, Montgomery County, Pa, 

Principals Principal Emerita, 
Miss FRANCES E. BENNeTT, Miss H. A. DILLAYE. 
MISS SYLVIA J. EASTMAN. 


RROCKLAND COLLECE, 
NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N.Y. 

Ladies and Gentiemen. Regular and Special Courses. 

$250 per year. Catalogues of W. H. BANNISTER, A.M 


ROSWELL HOMESCHOOL, , Boys under twelve. 
Kinoness and training. 
Mohegan Lake, N.Y. Healthful location. 
end for Circular. 
MRS. DANIEL D. CHAMBERLAIN. Principal. 


SOHOBL OF 16 Pecan ana Neca aa traee 
orough vocal an raining. 
EXPRESSION. ©: Cat. free. Next summer in London. See 


Province of Expression. Send for Home Study circular, 



































Nrw YORK CITY, WASHINGTON SQUARE. 
SCHOOL OF PEDACOCY, 
UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
HENRY M. MacCCRAcKEN, D.D., LL.D. Cuanoehasn. 


Lectures daily at4 P.M. and Saturdays. Five courses. 
peycoee Jow. Scholarships. Degrees Master of 
agogy (Pd,M.) and Doctor of Pedagogy. (Pd.D.) 
Term trom Oct. to May. 
Circulars and erie sent on ap) rg > 
JEROME ALLEN, . Dean. 
The Professor of Pedagogy wiil ase a limited 
number by correspo cence. 


St. John’s Military School, 


MANLIUS, N. Y, (near Syracuse), 
Established 1849, 


A high grade family school. Location absolutely 
healthtul, Most cemplete outfit. Courses of study are 
Civil Eng'neerine.C assical, Commercial and Sperial. 
Preparatory. and Primary Departments qader svecial 
faculties. Under the visitation ot the War Depart- 
ment. Military under U.S Officer. 

Rt. Kev. F. D. Huntington, BF De Ui eaDos 
* 
Address Lt. Col. William Verbeek. 
Superintendent, 


MISS THemAs’s FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL. 
the reception of 8 pupils only. 
Students eae a ew Vassar ay by certificate. 


‘i, Apply 2 Sontemy t St., pe A N. Y. 
UNIVERSITY oii 
LAW SCHOOL( SF 
Confers LL.B.; also (for new graduate courses) LL.M. 
For catalogues, showing reorganized faculty, 


Address, PROF. 1, F. RUSSELL, 
Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York. 


WELLS COLLEGE .tiore ny 


bared Jag (ome of Study Lacetien beauti 
es Christian H ome. New Build. 
iy chy Moder e 
Septem ber 16th, TBot. av for Cajal 
E. 8S. FRISBE, D.D.. President. 


SL 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


opens Sept. iSth, i891, For cata! 
a oF information ea e pane ae 


s J. BEE 
Clerk ot ene: prow Y. 
































LE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
With the VANE of the University open to eve’ 
Christian denomiration. PRor e880 ns 
STRUCTORS; Timothy Dwight. George! e K. Dey, Samuel 
Eorectin st Geer a P. pays ay LM. award 
Bailey, Genter J. Stoeekel. Begins & pa 
ag 7) ur fuller information, a to Prof. IRUE 
. Dean of the Faculty, Raw Raven Conn. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


A Moenth and board, or pies oon 
bee 6 5 Teachers Rrudente. ioe a 


¥,W2iweEn & 00. adladiceltvastar Stereos 





ee ie i el ee ee ek ee 
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Financial. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE market during most of the pas 
week bas been standing at a dead-center, 
looking a little tired after its recent sharp 
upward movement, but displaying a 
fairly steady undertone. Just at the 
close an unimportaut re-actionary move- 
ment was in progress, and it might extend 
several points further without doing the 
market much damage for the long run or 
evoking any special comment. The re- 
actionists thus far have been a little dis- 
couraged, and have had to devote most of 
their time to explaining why the market 
cid not re-act. The steadiness of prices 
since we last wrote appears to be the re- 
sult of the almost unexceptionally bullish 
conditions affecting the market, against 
which heavy realizing has operated. As 
has frequently been pointed out 
many large operators have been 
carrying heavy loads of securities for 
nearly a year, or since the panic, and 
have been awaiting just such an opportu- 
nity as the present market affords to 
ighten their burdens. The securities so 
put out have been absorbed unexpectedly 
well. Then, also, the first flush of the 
public buying of stocks has been passed, 
and new operators are pow looking for 
concessions in prices as an inducement to 
enter the market. For a long pull the 
sentiment of the street, as reflected in the 
advices of commission houses, is very 
bullish; but the market has broadened to 
such an extent that it is not in the power 
of any man to say what the next day’s or 
week’s movement will be. For the first 
time in many months we are enjoying a 
fairly active market which is not in the 
control of any individual or clique in 
Wall Street. Many pools are at work, 
but they confine their operations largely 
to their own specialties. The most im- 
portant development of the week was the 
Government crop report for August, All 
the traders had looked for a poor exhibit, 
particularly for corn. The favorable 
char:cter of the statement will appear 
from the following percentages: 


July Ist. Aug. Ist. Sept. Ist. 
CME cetaceans 92.8 90.8 91.1 
Wiens <.. cnt. 94.1 95.5 06.8 
Oats. . 2. 2c ceesdes - 89.5 95.1 
ae ee ee 86.2 89.6 95.1 
This is the best exhibit of September 


condition made for many years, and it 
should not be forgotten that all the ru- 
mors of frost damage to corn were circu- 
lated before September ist. It is, there- 
fore, safe to say that one of the best corn 
crops on record is assured, Exports of 
breadstuffs continue on a large scale, and 
Europe has been a large buyer of our 
stocks and bonds, The sterling exchange 
market was flooded with bills drawn 
against shipments of both produce and 
securities, rates averaging nearly one cent 
per pound lower for the week. This 
brings demand sterling down to within a 
small fraction of the gold importing point; 
and it seems unavoidable that we shall 
early bring in a large amount of the yel- 
low metal unless there should be an im- 
mediate falling off in the volume of 
exports. In regard to the latter point, it 
is worthy of note that sales of cotton bills 
have just commenced, and should reach 
much larger proportions shortly. Money 
in London is upon a basis of oue-half of 
one per ent, Here it is about five per 
cent. .The difference, it is plain, will 
facilitate the movement of specie this way. 
As ferour loan market, the Government 
disbursements for pensions and the un- 
extended 44 per cents have almost offset 
the heavy remittances of currency to the 
interior during the past ten days, which 
have averaged a million dollars per day. 
The chief interest thus far in the bond 
market has been in certain speculative 
issues, inquiry for higher grades of mort- 
gages being small. The outlook for 
steady improvement, however, is excel- 
lent. The buying of income issues was 
heavy; the Reading, Atchison and Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Texas bonds being 


special favorites. 





It is said that the crisis in the affairs of 
the Richmond Terminal Company has 
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arrived, and that the officials are now 
casting about for relief measures. The 


-Terminal’s position is similar to that in 


which the Union Pacific found itself be- 
fore the formation of the relief syndicate, 
aud it would not be surprising if a hke 
plan of escape from receivership were 
decided upon. A heavy floating debt is 
the cause of the trouble. The Terminal 
Company itself, of course, has no heavy 
debt, for it is merely a concern organized 
to control a number of railroads. The 
latter have contracted heavy unfunded 
obligations, as follows: 


Central of Georgia....... ............++ $3,900,000 
Richmond and Daaville................++ 4,000,000 
East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia. 1,100,000 

Citenctiaial vtimsannasititiitidennstes $9.00 1,000 


These floating obligations, it is said, are 
the result of the purchase of new prop- 
perty, new construction, etc., the bonds 
against which have not been marketable 
owing to the generally disturbed condi- 
tion of confidence in financial circles. 
The Central of Georgia has in its treasury 
about $29,000,000 of securities, of which 
$18,000,000 are hypothecated to secure its 
floating debt. The remainder are of little 
use as collateral, but many of them repre- 
sent the control of properties that are of 
vital importance to the system as a whole. 
This brief statement of the condition of the 
Georgia Central mayslso be applied in gen- 
eral terms to the Richmond and Danville. 
The third property,the East Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia and Georgia, is regarded in railroad 
circles as the strongest part of the system. 
Its debt is:much less in proportion to its 
importance than those of both the Cen- 
tral and the Danville. The East Tennes- 
see management is not believed to be in 
full accord with the other elements in the 
Terminal property, and many are expect- 
ing an ultimate withdrawal of the Ten- 
nessee from the combination, This would 
necessitate a complete re-organization of 
Terminal’s tinances. 


The loan market during the past week 
has been fairly active and firm in tone. 
Call loans on s‘ock collateral were made 
at rates ranging from 14 per cent. to 7 
per cent., averaging about 44 per cent. 
Tne supply of call loans was ample to 
meet all requirements, and came chiefly 
from private sources. The banks and 
trust companies put out very little money 
at under 5 percent. Time loans were in 
fair supply, but the demand was largely 
for renewal or ninety-day loans. For 
thirty days rates were 4} per cent.; for 
ninety days, 5 per cent; and for six 
months, on choice collateral, 54 @ 6 
cent, Little anxiety in, regard to 
future of the ioan market is 
pressed, for the receipts of gold 
exerting a wholesome influence, In 
the West rates continue upon a 
6 per cent. basis, and no stringency has as 
yet developed. As usual at this season 
there is littke market for commercial 
paper, and rates display an advancing 
tendency. None of the local banks are 
purchasers, and Philadelphia and’ Boston 
are absorbing only very small line:, Not 
much new paper is being made, but bro- 
kers have considerable in hand. For re- 
ceivables 6 per cent. is abvut the best rate, 
and choice singles pass as high as 7 per 
cent. 


BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing September 12h, 1891: 





Constscotal ovecocunse 16 \¥ Manhbattan.. . 1766 
rth - it | Market a Fulton:: 224 

Goulet Shes iionse eee 310 | Fass St. _ besacecene 180 

Leather Manul’rs... 25446 | Western......... ..+++ v7 


The following is a comparison of the 
sverages of the New York barks for the 
last two weeks: 


Sept. 12. Sept.5. Differences. 
Loans........-++ $401,516,000 $400,580,600 Inc. $935.400 
Specie. ......--+. G1,714,300 58,759,000 Inc, 2,945,200 
Legal tenders.. 47,909,800  51,099.600 2c, 3,098,700 
Deposits......... 408.96),800 402,848,400 Inc. 1,116,900 
Circulation..... 5,529,800 5,462,000 Inc. 67,600 


The following shews the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 





Specie.........0» $6!,714.300 $58,769,000 Inc. $2,945,300 
Legal tenders.. 47,999800 51,099,500 Dec. 8,099,700 
Total reserve... $109,714,100 $109.88,500 Dec. $154,400 
Reserve requ’d 
against dep’ts 100,991,375 100,712,160 Inc. 279,225 
Excess of ren’ve 
above legal re- 
quirements.... 8,722,725 += 9,156,400 Dec. 433,625 





UNITED STATES BONDS, 

. Asked 
U.S. Ext. 2d registered. ..............05 x - 
U.S, 4s, 1907, registered..............0s.0005 6 117 
U.S. ta, 1907 compom..........cseecseceeeees im us 
CUTTONCY 46, 18B5.......ccecceeee’ ceceeeees nwo 
Currency 66, 1806 ...........ccceececseceesece 8 
CUrTENCy G8, 1BVT....6..4 cecccesecccescveeees 14% 
oT TT TeTT Tee 11694 
Omrrency fe, TROD. .......ccececececsccases oe 1% 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


The rates for actual business were as 
follows—viz.: Sixty days, 4.81}, demand, 
4.84%, cable, 4 844, Commercial bills were 
4.80}. The supply of cotton bills was 
moderate. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


..-Transfers of real estate in Tecoma, 
Wasb., for seven months amounted to 
$6,949,170. 


--Compared with October, 1890, 
Dallas, Texas in July shows an inci ease of 
15 manufactuing establishments and 210 
operatives. 


.. The total mortgage debt of Kansas, 
State and railroad land contracts excepted 
on January ist, 1890, was $248,146 ,826, of 
which $174,720,071 was on farms, 


. It is estimated that the profit on the 
hop crop of Wasbington will amount to 
$1 500,000. The culture of hops began in 
that State in 1866 and amounted to one 
bale. The production steadily increased 
reaching 50,000 bales or nearly 9,000,000 
pounds in 1890. 


. Clark E. Carr, United States Min- 
ister to Denmark, has received notice of 
the removal of the prohibition placed 
upon the importation of American pork 
into Denmark, which has been enforced 
since March, 1888, The authorities state 
that duly inspected American pork wiil 
henceforth be admitted into that country. 


..A notice has been filed of in- 
tention to contest the will of Mary F. 8. 
Searles of Methuen, Mass, on bebalf of 
ber adopted son, Timothy Hopkins.. The 
ground of the contest is understood to be 
undue influence and that the testatrix 
was not ofsound mind. A hearing was 
fixed for September 22d. The estate is 
estimated at $30,000,000. 


..A number of the National Banks in 
this City have agreed to take $5,000,000 
of the 44 per cent. bonds which became 
due September 1st at the extension rate 
of 2 per cent. ‘The intention of the banks 
.is to have circulation to the amount of 
$4,500,000 issued against the $5 000,000 of 
bonds, Of coarse this will increase the 
amount of circulation just at atime when 
it is very much needed in moving the 
crops. 


.. What is said to be the first consign- 
ment of American sponges in quantily 
which has ever gone to the European 
market was shipped recently from Phila- 
delphia. It consists of 6,000 pounds of 
Florida grass sponges and 1,000 pounds 
of Florida yellow sponges. The seller has 
frequently shipped large quantities of 
Cuban and Bahawa sponges to England, 
but hitherto the price of the Fiorida 
sponges has stood in the way of their 
reaching the European market. 


... Previous to this recent overthrow, 
President Balmaceda shipped a million 
dollars in silver to London. Counsel on 
behalf of the provisional Government of 
Chile have applied to a Judge of the High 
Court of Justice for an order restraining 
the owners and officers of the British mail 
steamer ‘*Moselle,” from Montevideo, « x- 
pected to arrive at Southampton shortly 
from relinquishing possession of the mil- 
lion dollars in silver said to belong to the 
Government of Chile, except by deposit- 
ing it in the Bank of England. 

.-Among the securities sold at auction 
on the 8th and 9th insts, were the following 
lots: 

38 shares N. Y., Prov. and Boston Rd., 217. 

50 shares N, Y., N. H. and H. Rd., 229. 

$25,000 Jackson, Lansing and Saginaw Rd., 5 
per cent. extension bonds, due 1901, 10234. 

5 shares U. 8S. Trust Co., 804. 

$25.000 Pacific Rd. Co. of Mo. second mort. 
5s, 10284. 

Certificate N 
ments paid), $760, 

$10,000 Consumers’ Gas Works Co., limited, of 
Jersey City, first mort., 6s., 7654. 


. ¥Y. Produce Exchange (assess- 








75 shares Union Ferry Co. of N. Y. and Brook- 
lyn, 40. 

Certificate N. Y. Produce Exchange (assees- 
ments paid), $755. 

Sshares Adams & Sons, pref., 95. 

5 shares Thurber, Whyland Co., pref., 104. 


....The directors of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company at their annual meet- 
ing held on the 9th inst,, declared a div- 
idend of one and one-quarter per cent. on 
the capital stock of the Companv, payable 
on and after the 15th of October next. 
The following statement was submitted: 

The net revenues of the quarter ending Sep- 
tember 30th, inst., based upon nearly completed 
returns tor Juiy, partiai returns for August, 


snd eatinaens the business for Sept ember. 
wiil be abou 000 (0 








Add surplus daiy See ze ALT7,741 22 
$13,417,741 22 
From which appropriating for— 
Interest on bonds....... $222,388 
Sinking funds...... .. 20,000 0 242,388 00 
Leaves a balance of................ $13,1:5.353 22 
It requires tor a dividend of 1% 
per cent. on the capital stock... 1.077.405 00 
Dedocting which. leaves a surplus 
atier paying dividend of........ $12 097,948 22 


DIVIDEND, 


The Chicago Milw ukee and St, Paul, 
Railway Company has declared a divi- 
dend of three dollars and fifty cents per 
share, on the preferred stock, payable 
October 22d. 


nate ad | Investment 


Credit. | Securities. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALT STREET, N. Y. 


VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 WASSAU STREET, NEW YORK GITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
UN MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT. 


Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 
Tavestments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 

















CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





Attorney-at-Law, gM ICRA Texas, 
Refer to Citizen’s National Bank, Weatherford. 


THE NORTH TEXAS NATIONAL BANK 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


SURPLUS, $200,000. 
LARGEST NATIONAL BANK IN TEXAS. 
DALLAS, TEXAS, 


B. BLANKENSHIP, President. 
HENRY EXALL, Vice-Pres’t. 
J. B. OLDHAM, Cashier, 
Cc. R. BUDDY, Ass’t, Cashier. 


“ THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST.” 


PROVIDENT LOAN TRUST C6., 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 
S. W. PIERCE, President, 
ieee choice 6 per cent, and 7 per cent. Securities. A 
limited amount of its Capitai stock. paying 8 per 
cent., can be nad at $10u pershare. Examined and 
admitted to New Yor by the State Banking Depart- 
ment. oe i Pee me ee ye or 
i... S. astern Agents. 
57 and 59 William sStree:. New York. 


ID. ALLAS, TEXAS. 











at & per cent. net. Flt propety you with the b 
references as to our integrity and bu-iness mee 
We ——_. SeReeDseReDss, and wili gladly Seals 


wal Vaud 
Al _ i throughout Texas are increasing 


FI£LD & SCURRY, 
The North Texas Nationai Bank Bdg., Dallas, Tex. 


\CKERBOO,g 
«™rRus7 co. “* 


234 FIFTH AVE., cor. %7TH ST. Ye 
Brauch office, 18 Wall St, and 3 Nassan St. 
CAPITAL and “ORPLUS...81.000.000.00 

DESIGNATED LEGAL DEPOSITORY. 

Interest aliowed on deposits. Checks pass through 
Clearing House same aa those on city baa ks. et 
ee as Executor or administrator of Estates, and 
rdian, Keceiver, Registrar, Transfer and Fi. 
nancial Agent for States, e'c., railroads and corpora. 
jons 
JOBN P. TOWNSEND, President. 
CHA ie 4ES T. BAXNEY, Vice-President 
OSEPH T. BROWN, ~~ elt. President. 
FRED’K + on. Sec! 
JENKY TOWNSEND: Ass’t Secretary. 


VAN LAW & GALLUP 


MoM Sgnvua. COLORADO. 
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THE DENVER LAND AND WATER 
STORAGE CO. 


owning 17,70 acres fruit laod adjoining Denver, and 
the most ‘scientific water-storage and irrigation 
plant in Cotenatey omnes for sale through the Bank- 
ers undersigned 


$425,000 


of their fully-paid, non-assessable Capital Stock 


At $75.00 for each $100 Share. 


The following are noticeable points fully shown in 
the Company’s Prospectus: 
An opportunity to share io the absolute owner- 
ship of “a great property near a great city”; 
2. Every dollar subscribed betters the suoscriber’s 
security and increases his profits, as 


3, THE PROCEEDS OF THIS SUBSCRIP- 
TION WILL BE USED TO MAKE IMPOR- 
TANT BETTEKMENTS TO THE WATER- 
PLANT AND TO CANCEL OUTSTANDING 
BONDS WHICH THE COMPANY HAVE A 
RIGHT TO RETIRE AT 110; 

4. Safety: Land and Water are necessities of life. 

PR#S NT PRICt AND T#RMS: $75.00 for each $100 
share, payable in three equal monthiy installments. 


Subscriptions will be received by the foliowing 
Bankers: 


MESSRS. DAN’L O’DELL, 5 NEW STREET, 
and 8) Broadwa N Y. City; Messrs Whitcomb. 
Mead & Co.,88 Equitable Building. Boston; The se- 
carey, Company. Hartford, Cono.; Thomas W. Cant- 

Es 444 Broadway, Albany, N. Y.; and the 
Title Guarantee ane Loan Co. Denver, Colo 

ESTATE TRUST COMPANY, 50 Wall St., New” 
York, wiil act ps a depository for all subseriptions 


made on the Company's account to them, or to the 
Bankers above mentioned. 

Blank forms of Application for Subscription, the 
Official Prospectus for the Company, Counsei’s Cer- 
tificates, Maps, etc., may be had upon» application to 
any of the Bankers above mentioned, o: to the Com- 
pany’s offices. 45 Broadway, New York, and 1650 


CHAMPA 5T., Denver. 


WE PAY 6% INTEREST 


Upon Deposits For 12 Months, 
“PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN 


GOLD! 


THE UNION BANKING COMPANY, 


R. P. EARHART, Pres. W. V. SPENCER, Cashier, 
120 and 122 Washington Street, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


EASTERN DEPOSITS REPAID 
IN EXCHANCE AT PAR. 
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THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


HAS 


1,500,000 Acres of Land 


IN MINNESOTA 
FOR SALE ON REASONABLE TIME AND TERMS. 


For Tickets and Intormation about Koutes and 
Travel in the West, address 
F. 1, WHITNEY, 
G.P.& T.A.G.N.RY., St, Paul, Minn. 





For Maps and Information Concerning Land, address 
W. W. BRADEN, 
by getting in as near the bot 
tom as Votys consistently 
besides a handsome intere = on your money Netsdess 
of DIVIDENDS. Writeme and I will put youin the 
Best Bank Teferences. os wl 
Block, Denver, Colorado. 


Lard Commissioner, ™t. Paul, Minn, 

hy Sa Ab VANCE 

NCE 

way to make $3, oo for every $1.00 
MAILED FREE. 


MINING The BIC PROFIT is made 
bene 1 rt By 

d, Bs ic Dividenc«cs, 

Hest bass oie Mn. BUCK, aber 

An Illustrated Circular, with Map of 





Northern Minnes ta. 
Address 
FRANK I. TEDFORD, 


DULUTH, MINN, 


ov MORTGAGE LOANs 
Principal and interest guaranteed. 
0: oans made on productive real estate 


yearly increasing in value on a con 
servative basis. and only after per-onal 
examination by us Interest payabie in 
New ork Exchange. We invite corre- 
spondence Very highest references 
PUCET SOUND LOAN, TRUST 


and BANKING COMPANY, (paid up 
capital, 125,000) New Whatcom, Wash. 


Arthur CC. Ge he. ” Established 1853. Est. Sam’ Gehr. 
ARTHUR C. CEHR & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 


SAMUEL GEHR & SON 


114 Dearborn Street, Chicage. 


Real Estate Loans and Investments. 


A PROGRESSIVE CITY. 


The coming City beswee nthe Missouri River and 
the Mountains is KEAKNEY, Nebraska, the County 
Seat of ee en ounty. 





KBAKNEY the “Midway City,” is 1,793 mit'es from 
Boston, ana !,753 miles from San Francisco, is situated 
in the most fertile part of the gross Platte Valley, 
withthe Wood River Val ey tributary. 

$1,500,000 has bee ne cure nded in public im provements 
since Iss. K RN has a large water power, 
three railroads. e jactric lights, was, electric street 
railroad, water works, a fine system of sewerage,and 
telephones. 

A City of schools and c mare — 8; the school system 
being unsurpassed in the W 


For information regarding ‘KEARNEY as sa place 
of residence, business and investment, address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co. 
‘ KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 





NORTHWEST INVESTMENTS. 


Mines, 
Send for circular to 
PHILIP S. BATES, 
42 STARK 8T,, PORTLAND, OREGON, 


Timber and Mortgages bought and sold, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


We have a pian for the investment of spenes lp 

levee or smal! sums that will commend ie to all 

wh t= desire a safe investment with 

© good name and stability of Ortlond, Greson, 

wit waaraDtee you in making an investment her 
Prospectus will be sent oe application, with "fall 

details and references. 

T. A. WOOD REAL ESTATE COMPANY, 


Portland, Oregon. 


Texas & Mexico. 


These are developing countries, and fortunes can 
be made by investing judiciously now. 


WM. PENDLETON GAINES, 


TEXAS Ln MEXIGAN LANDS, MORTGAGES VEN- 
R’S LIENS, STOCKS "AND BONDS. 


aie tees years’ experience in Land 
Matters. 


AUSTIN, TEXAS. 
P.-O. BOX 162. 

Ranches, Stock and Grain perme, Cotton and Sugar 
Plantations, Mineral Lands, large jes of Agricul- 
tural Lands tor Colonies. 
REFERENCES: 
James H. Raymond & Co,, Bankers.. 
First National Bank ustin, Texas 
City National Bank ustin, Texas 

i make loans and investments for don-residents, 
subject to approval by any bank in Austin. 








- Austin, Texas 
paeseesace oagesenecen A 





Kealty. Choice investinenuts muauie for nuw 
T res its; 25 to 100 cent.can be realized 
within poegeen. = from trom 8i¢ 
upward. Vv perty rented no 
sent. beside the increase in "and on 
garden, sh hop, farm, tron lands 
nining properties. W Tite &. #. Russell & Coo, Tacoma, Wash. 





® PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


First lienon Real Estate Worth 30 Times Amount 
of Loan. Safe as Government Bonds. Limited 
ay — Write for Particulars ana Re 
UNION B BA NKING CO., Aberdeen, Se. Dak. 
0 NET Absolutely secure. Interest pay- 
Oavie semi-annually by drafton New 
Os. Personal attention given to in 
loans. Highest references. Addre 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 
G, 1 
6% Mortgage Investments 72% 
. 
Oregon and Washington. 
moins the investor from 6 per cent. to? 174 ber cent., 
botr principai ano interest payable in Gold 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS made on carefully se- 
lected City Property and on Improved Farms. In- 
vestors’ interests carefully attended to, and remit- 
tances made in Eastern puenenge. Particulars and 
re a Ch on applicatio 
CMASTER & ‘BI RRELL, 


inaccial A 
Portland Savings Bank Bae." Portland, Or. 





FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 





S$ | CITY LOANS. 
» - ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 
We have never handied farm loans. On 

PP hand for sale, $500.00 to $10,000.00 loans on city 

property. Interest 6,7and8 percent. Write 
A for our regular list. 
u | The Standard Investment Co, 
a. OF ST. PAUL. MINN, 





SUPERIOR, WIS. 


650 lots in Park Addition to East Superior. Only 
a few biocks from Depot. The coming Manufacturing 
Center ef Superior. Only $100 to $150 each. % cash. 
Balance on easy payments. We look for these to 
doubie in a year if not sooner. Free maps and other 
information 
Jus. C. HENVIS, Sec’y 

Superior Keal Estate Improvement Co., 
25 Wisconsin Block, West Superior. Wis. 


THE MERCANTILE TRUST CO.,. 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 
‘ 

$3,000,000, 
sitory for Court and Teast funds and 
epostts, upon which ween 
EXAL RALtES OF EREST 
from dai a deposit until date ot withdrawal. 

The company also by lww acts as executor, admin- 
istrator, guardian, receiver, and trustee, as fiscal 
and transfer agent, ana as registrar of stocks. 

Exceptional rates and facilities are offered tu 
religious and benevolent institutions and to execu- 
tors or trustees of estates, 

LOUIS FITZGERALD, President. 
.HN T. TERRY, 











Is a legal de 
for , ns 


JC 

HENRY B. HYD#, { Vice-Presidents. 
EDWARD L. MONTGOMERY, 

HENRY ©, putes. Secretary and Treasurer. 
CLINTON HUNTER, Assistant Secretary. 





THE BEST FIKLY FUR 


In ee UNITED STATES, 
sent ye of 

PORTLAND is 
pe ong ony as , v 8. PAN ag: spat wes to its size. Whole. 
ale t king — oe 000 ; 
Bulidines: Cae we r construction 84,000, We havea 
plan for the investment of capital in ~ 7+ real estate in 
bre gon, in large and small amounts, “sh or monthly in- 
stalments of 825 and upwards, absolutely safe and remark- 
ably profitable. Send for full information and Bankers’ 


Teterences. EUGENE D. WHITE & O©., Festiand, Gr, Or, 
A BOOK, 
ON INVESTMENTS 


is sent free by 


THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston, ‘Mass. 


NATIONAL BANK STOCK. 


Stock of the new Columbia National Bank, of Taco- 
ma, Washington, for sale. Send for particulars to 


HE BERT B. CHURCH, 


53 Congress Street, Boston, Mass., or 
The we STERN TRUST CO., Tacoma, Wash. 


F, C. AMBRIDGE, 
Investments and Mortgage Loans, 


CORRESPONDENCE BOLicrsED. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 











Bank references all over United States. 


L ONDON and SAN FRANCISCO. 
Reference—Tacoma. 





FOR SALE-6 and 7 PER CENT. FIRST MORTCACES on 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE. 


ROSE QUINLAN & 00, Mortgage Bankers 72 Dearborn St. OHIOAGO ILL, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


DENVER 
REAL Ef ESTATE ix: {.and within fiye miles from 


ver is 
cent 
Every customer w pure 
dur’ ine the past five = has made a a profitable in- 
vestment. Many who have never seen tho property 


pews ein from to five seers, 
00% 


geand Ly Gcienwatiente furnished upon 
tie CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 
CITY OF SUPERIOR 
idly = city in the Northwest. 
inorovements. ia) Ini, inctoaing 1 Lay at 





ENVER, COL. 
isthe THE C 
fee tation: one will in od probabil- 
in 18%. r $5,000,000 


the improvements jor : ee. a ad —— 
ics. . Kea tate Vv 
Tower ) toa West Superior, Wis. nhs 





L. R. CIDDINCS, 


MORTGAGE BANKER, 
CHICAGO, TLL. 

6 Per Cent. Mortgages on Improved Chicago 
states For Sale at par and accrued interest. se- 
curities worth double > amount loaned thereon 
Correspondence solicited 


TEXAS INVESTMENTS, 

We have loaned 
in Texas over 
$2.000,000— never 
lost a doilar. 

We can loan 
yur money at 

Pp. c. net, securi- 
ty founded upon 

real esta se- 





acres of land, in- 


ranches and 





th 
rapidly rising. Wecun sell you the choice of these 
lands netting ven a profit of 4 per cent in one year. 
Texas isthe most gor State in the American 
Union. We can sell you gounty | and municipal bonds 
netting you 6 per cent. and absolutely by the 
cast-iron provisions of our State Cuns tution. 


THOMAS LYMAN, 
REAL ESTATE. 
DOWNE®’S BROS and RAVENS- 





woo 


s.2A Cham mee of woaciin Building. 
Cor. La Salle and Washington Sts., Chicago. 


TEXAS. 

SAN ANTONIO and ARANSAS HARBOR, 

ny! chances for investments; more money will 
be made at these | Pee in the next tive years than 





REA. 218 E. Houston St.. San Antonio, Tex. 


TACOMA INVESTMENTS, 


GUARANTEED 8 p.c. 
net on all moneys sent us for investment in real 
estate in the thriving city of TACOMA. Wash. 
besides we send you one-half the profits, 8 and 16 
We cent. net on mortgage loans first-class — 
rite for information. Best references given. 
dress, Manning, Bogle & Hays, Tacoma, Wash 








Safe and Conpartinte as U. &. Beets: three times 


e rate of in 
CERTIFICATES oF ‘DEPOSIT, 


KANSAS NATIONAL BANK ‘OF WICHITA KAN. 
CAPITAL, %250,000. 
Payable ON DEMAND. as | earns interest at the 


4 per cent. 444° held! your. a per cent. for 3d year. 


7 per cent. for 4th year. 
ER me T. FOR THE FI¥TH YEAR 
Printed Sotpemenion furnished on request. 


this paper. 
H W. LEWIS, Presi‘ent. 


A. C. JoBes, Casbier. 
DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 
loans. It is no longer necessary for Kastern capital- 
—— = sabes 5 pa ak 4 pretest 4 poew. 


THE | Wigks & Baier iWvVEST MENT COMPANY. 


References: THe T NDEPENDENT, People’s Savings 
and Deposit Bank, Denver, 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORE, 
NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


NINE MILLION DOLLARS. 


This com: isa | + ~ jitery for moneys paid 
into court, "ani is au rized to ast os guardian OF 


“Mention 








INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice. and will be entitled to interest for 


the whole time they may remain with the com y- 
Executors, administ: if and 
women med to ton of busin 


unacc' the transact: 
as well as religious aa” beneyolent institations, 
find this company a convenient depesitory for money 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 


WILLIAM LIBBEY 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 


WILSON G. HUNT. 
CLINTON GILBERT, 


DANIEL D. LORD, Ep COOPER, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, Ww. B RD CUTTING, 
JAM Cu ES 8S. SMITH, 

Ws. WALTER PHELPS, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER. 
D. WILLIS JAMBS. Qiaxkanpes E. ORR, 
JOHN A. STEWART Ww H. Macy, JR., 


TL 
SCORNING. ‘Albany, WM. D. SLOANE. | 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, GUSTAV H. SCH 


WM. WALSOURF ASTOR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


Louts G. HAMPTON, Assistass Secretary. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 


‘ Ofer ee the best eqpertantty for encase of any ete 
n 


Money wanted, s. 4, 4 





cent. to 10 per cent. 

property 
The mines bat Utah. are casurpacerd: Gold or silver 

yn WATT for sale. Printed matter on application. 

AR TS, No. 9 West 24 South St., Salt Lake 
y.U 


‘DULUTH. 


The great cities of the worid are elther seaports 
reference tothe map you will see 
atthe ex TA point of our 





g advan 
gro idly. Chi and a Dulu 
mately othe two cucu an of the Weat. 
for reading i and state about the amount you 
might wish to invest. 








September 17, 1891. 


TEXAS- LOANS-AND-INVESTMENTS 


Fourteen Years’ Experience. 
REFERENCES: 


~~ ee rs; Watson & Vase agents, B Bank of 
e 

Montrea); Third National Bank. " i 
Ani Texas: Lockwood 


National Bank; San 
Antonio National Bank. 
Edinbu and: The Scottish-American Mort- 


pany, Li 
aS Re Write to 
273 Commerce Street. a Antonio, Texas. 





is enjoying sremer ater prosperity 
oan any city x 
will continue a the head of the 
m, owing to her supe- 
ay in world can 
‘gach inducom ents to nother ct seekers invest- 


e 
ors "Write fm full particulars and a copy of our 


Helena. 
THE w WiTHERBEE- ANDREW INVESTMENT Co., 
3, 4 and 5 Gold Block, Helena, Montana. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. 200,000 00 
The Debentures issued by this Company are recog- 
nized by L peg - seeking perfect security instead 

ef high rate of aren, as among the safest invest- 
ments offered to the public. 





Son, New York City, 
.. New York City. 
of the Chemical Nationa 
, Esq., i" the National Safe Deposit Com- 
mith, Esa. 


AG: -. No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
‘Also the } ai LE 8s and Investors throughor t 
the East. Solicited. 


JOHN M. OWENS, Pr President. 
H.A.COFFIN, Treasurer. 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN OONN. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... ...$800,000 


PAID-UP CAPITAL.............--§600,000 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
Umited by Law. Connectiout Trustees, 
Eaecutors, ete., can invest in these bonds. 
where Commerce moves 


Blaine :"= 


is situated in the Northwestern corner of the great 
STATE OF WASHINGTON; 

has the finest Jand-locked harbor on Puget Sound 
has electric lights, water w ore, 6 miles grade 
streets, 1U miles 12 ft. sidewalk, 2 National pa. Ga. 
N. Ry., C. P. Ry., while the N. P. and U.P as- 
sured. Its principal resources are iron, coal, nag 
ka grounds | Surpsssieg anything on the Pacific 
Coast. ‘i he most productive a riculfural land in the 
State. Manufacturing establishments now under 
course of construction that will furnish constant em- 


Messrs. Hiram sian £6 
M M Bliss 
essrs. lorton, 

















Tbe International City, 
Gateway to 2 Great Nations, 


sale one-third cash, balance to su!t purchaser. Re- 
ter, by perententon, = hg N.Y. INDEP&NDENT. Ad- 


ress, for books, etc., mt tive of 
Blaine and the sBtate’s Sc Washington NEW ENG. 
LAND ARBOR IM ROVEMENT co. 


Main Office: ak, or, Officers’ Headquarters, Occi- 
dental Biock, Seattle. 


EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, June 30, 1891. 





¢ ital authorized. ............ 2,000,000 Ou 

aid ia (Cash)..................++ » “949. 0 00 
Rerpize and: endivided profits. 40.39 +4 $3 
Be edstutesssnkhvesinsechsshocsees 14,074,351 6 


This company solicits correspondence 
ae all first-class investment securi- 
ties. 

Buys and negotiates Municipal, Rail- 
road, Water, Industrial and tirrigation 
Bonds. 

Issues its debentures and negotiates 
mortgage loans. 

CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-President 
B. P. SHAWHAN. Sec. ond Treas. 


OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. Boston, 117 Devonshire St. 
Phila.,4th and Chestnut St. Kansas City, Missouri. 
London, England. tlin. Germany. 





AARON B. MEAD. ALBERT L. COE 


MEAD & COE, 


(Established 1867). 
REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


No. 149 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


INVESIMENTS 2, REAL EsTare 
LOANS 


negotiated, secured by first lien 
on Real Estate, without expense 

to lender. 
Correspondence invited. 





DIVIDENDS. 





WESTERN UNION TE LEGRAPH co. 
NEw YORK, September 9th, 1891. 
DIVIDEND NO, 92. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PERCENT. 
upen the capital stock of this company, from the net 
earnings of the three months ending Septem ber‘0 inst., 
payable at the office of the Treasurer on and after the 
15th day of October next, to shareholders of record at 
the close of the transfer books on the 2ist day of Sep- 
tember instant. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of September 2istinst., and reopened on the, 
morning of October 1éth next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER. Treasurer. 


micAgo MILWAUKEE &: er. PAUL RAILWAY 
Pp. —Se) th 








e 30th, 189), of 
AND ieT¥ CENTS Per Share 
on the 4preferred stcck of this Company, payable 
on the 22d day of Uctober next at tte otlce of tho- 
a ~S ad ) 5 ill close hy 
stock transfer e on the 
lst day of Sctober at 3 P. M., and reopen on tho 4a. 





C.E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn 


day of October next. 
FRANK 8, BOND, Vice-President, 





tli deal 


on 





r 





4 


September 17, 1891. 








Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


INTEREST this week has been largely 
transferred from the local market to the 
position of affairs at Fall River. An ex- 
ceedingly large business has been done 
there in print cloths, and the price of 
64x64 standards has advanced to 8c. per 
yard with sellers reluctant to go on there- 
at, The improvement is undoubtedly due 
to fears of a strike next month. Mapu- 
facturers are reported firm in holding to 
their resolution to reduce wages and the 
operatives just as firmly determined to 
resist any reduction by striking. Here it 
is believed that the large sales and sub- 
stantial advance may have some influence 
on the manufacturer’s views and that 
matters may be allowed to go on on their 
present basis; but printers have neverthe- 
less deemed it prudent to hedge against 
eventualities by securing supplies of 
cloths for the spring printing now begin- 
ning. The advance in print cloths has 
had a hardening effect on the prices of 
low grade finished goods in the market 
here, and the tendency of these is distinct- 
ly upward in such lines as flatfold cam- 
brics, cotton linings, etc., an occasional 
advance of 4c. per yard being reported. 

In other directions, also the, market 
shows a bealthier tone iu cotton fabrics 
than has prevailed for a considerable time 
past. Quotable changes in pricesin staple 
cottons cannot be reported, but late weak 
spots are one by one being eliminated,and 





there are few quarters now remaining in 
which buyers find sellers making conces- 
sions in prices. At the same time it must 
be noted that notwithstanding the more 
cheerful tone in the market and the ex- 
cellent business prospects throughout the 
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country, the orders coming to hand day 
by day show no departure from the con- 
servative policy followed by the trade all 
through the spring andsummer. These 
orders are numerous and urgent; but it 
is a rather rare thing to tind one going be- 
yond requirements well in view. In fall 
specialties in prints, however, an active 
trade continues, fall ginghams have been 
in good request and fall dress goods in all 
wool and worsted and cotton warp makes 
in steady demand. Prices all round are 
firm, and one line of prints has been ad- 
vanced 24 per cent. throughout. 

The first silk velvets ever made in this 
country were shown to the writer last 
week by Messrs. A. D, Juilliard & Co., 
who have interested themselves in estab- 
lishing this industry here since the new 
duties went into operation. The manu- 
facturer is a German who has removed 
his, machinery workmen and efiects to 
this country. The velvets are an excellent 
production and in pile, color, finish and 
general handsome appearance suffer 
nothing in comparison with the foreign 
fabrics, Prices are not yet fixed, but will 
be considerably below what foreign silk 
velvets of a similar character can be im- 


.ported at. The new manufacture is an 


assured success, as local high class 
houses to whom the goods have been 
shown have offered to take the entire 
production of the factory. 








READING NOTICES. 


Sick Headache yields to BEECHAM’S PILLS.—Adv. 








THE Great American Tea Company commenced 
business in New York in 1854, and have furnished 
teasand coffees siuce that time to a L percentage 
ot the families of the United States. 


Ask for VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA-—take no other. 
—Adv. 











MARRIED. 








O’NEILL’S, 


6th AVE., 20th to 21st ST., N. Y. 


Millinery Announcement. 


Our Millinery Attractions this season are be- 
yond comparison, both in style and elegance, with 
what we have heretofore offered our patrons. Our 
Selection of Imported Pattern Bonnets, Toques and 
Round Hats cannot be equalled by any house in this 
city at our figures. We also offer some choice de- 
signs of our own manufacture at * 


MUCH LOWER PRICES. 


H. O'NEILL & C0, 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 








Moench, 
Constable Ks Co 
FALL «NOVELTIES. 


Lyons Silks, Velvets, 
Welsh Homespuns, 
Bengalines, 
Scotch Cheviots, 
Tailor-Made Suitings, 
Jackets and Wraps, 
Paris Suits, 
India Shawls. 
CARPETS, 


UPHOLSTERY. 
Proadooouy LR 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 
SMITH 
MOQUETTES. 


For durability, novelty of design, 
and richness of coloring, these mod- 
erate-priced goods sre without a ri- 
val. 

We are the manufacturers’ agents, 
but all first-class dealers show the 
goods. 

Samples and estimates on applica- 
tion. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


BROADWAY, 
18th and 19th Streets, New York; 
33 and 35 East 18th Street. 














OPENING SALE 


OF DRESS GOODS. 


Our Fall styles in Dress Goods will 
be on sale this week. 

Having secured the best produc- 
tions of European manufacturers,we 
are enabled to show: 

Novelties in Scotch T weeds in a va- 
riety of fancy weaves; dappled wool- 
ens with knots of silk. 

_ Novelties in Irish Suitings, Frieze, 
Homespun and Donegal Mixtures, 
very durable and stylish. 

Novelties in French Dress Goods in 
wide wale, Diagonal Points, and 
many intricate weaves, made to con- 
form to latest Paris models. 

Novelties in English Suitings, the 
best grades and most extensive va- 
— of plain corded fabrics obtain- 
able. 


JamesMcCreery & Co,, 


BROADWAY & 11th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





NEW ENGLAND MONUMENT CO. 


BMETEEY aNEMORIALe IN GRANITE, 
1 Broadway, N.Y. City, opposite Dodge Statue. 
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Silver and Plated 
TROWELS 


with Ebony and Ivory Handles for 
laying the Corner Stones of Churches, 
Public Buildings, etc. 

Silver and Ivory Gavels for 
Presiding Officers in Lodges and 
at Public Meetings, manufactured 


by 


GorHAM M’F'e Co. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Broapway anv 197rH Street 





ESTABLISHED 1837. 


HOWARD Say 


AND 


BOYNTON 6O,, 


232 & 234 WATER STREET, 
NEW YORE. 
84 LAKE STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
POPULAR 


HOT WATER 
STEAM 

WARM AIR 

eres. THOUSANDS IN USE. 
Richardson & Boynton CO., Mfrs., 


Nos. 232 & 234 WATER STREET, NEW YORK 
No. 84 LAKE STREET, CHIOAGO, 


. J Hey 

A Trip to Florida 
” : . can be saved this win- 
ter by warming your 






house with a HUB 
Hot Water Heater 
thus securing a uni- 
form summer temper- 
ature rigbt at home. 
Think of the luxury 
of having every room 
in the house at the de- 
sired temperature and 
no addittonalt coal 
burned. Our system 
embodies simplicity 
and power, ,com- 
bined with moderation 
in cost. Write us, and 
/ we will put you in the 
;. way of getting ore of 
these heaters, no mat- 
terin what part of the 
country you may live. 


The Smith & Anthony Stove Co., 


Manufacturers of Nigh Grade Heating 
and Cooking Apparatus, 


BOSTON, Mass. 


Juvve Bev Ge 


Choicest Breakfast Foods, 
TRADE ‘* A-B-C’’ marx. 
Selected Grains 

Steam-Cooked 
Patented. 

Hulled. 
Healthful 
Digestible 

Delicious. 
Brain Foods 


| a 
















LsO 


A.B.C.White Wheat 


Sold by all Grocers. Circulars free by mall 
THE CEREALS M'F'G Co., 
83 Murray St., New York 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 
commodated by sen us, On a postal 
card the name and ad to which he 
would like the paper sent, 
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localities. Ever since the Chicago fire the | whose sole object will beto cheapen rates 
Snsurance. rates in that city have been higher than in | of em now admitted to be inade- 
Eo hee te many others with far less fire and water } em 
HOW RATES ARE MADE. facilities. Yet it would be difficult to ex- INSURANCE. 
; plain why it is not just as safe to insurea ; 
TuE Spectator opens an article on this | detached brick and stone dwelling in the | 4551. r 1891. 


subject by remarking that the manner 
and basis of making various rates has 
lovg been a mystery to young under- 
writers, Why (the writer asks) is an iron 
foundry worth less to insure than a mar- 
ble yard, or a grain elevator in Chicago 
worth less than one in Buffalo? Why do 
lake steamers pay one per cent. and Mis- 
sissippi tugboats two or three times as 
much? Why should a country store, de- 
tached, pay three-quarters of one per 
cent. in Massichusetts,and be charged one 
anda quarter in Ohio, one and a half in 
[llinois or Iowa, or three per cent, in Uali- 
fornia, in towns of the same general char- 
acter and of about the same fire depart- 
ment protection? Undeniably, rates are 
made in an uncertain, speculative sort of 
way. The honest attempts by tariff asso- 
ciations to formulate schedules tend _to 
illustrate the difficulties involved. The 
schedule system is the nearest approach 
yet made to exactness. To fix a rate for 
a standard risk, and then describe it and 
add charges for deiiciencies, is the ideal 
system of rating, and it would realize ex- 
pectations if the standard charge were 
approximately exact—that is, if a rate 
which had been fixed for a standard risk 
were adhered to, foraterm of years, by 
several companies Joing a similar and a 
sufficiently large business, produced a 
profit, it would be safe to assume tbat 
such standard charge was near enough to 
absolute exactuess to be accepted as a 
fact. But the difficulty is that such 
schedules rarely remain unaltered for a 
series of years, and the companies seldom 
give them trial enough to satisfactorily 
test them. 

The manner of making rates, however, 
is one of the commonest things in fire 
underwriting. Hundreds of towns are 
rated by special agents, and in some sec- 
tions there are compact managers who 
are responsible for the rates. At the 
outset there are sundry requirements in 
the nature of a schedule of charges for de- 
fects, One risk may fulfill all the require- 
ments, yet by its age, management and 
general appearance come short of being 
entitled to the lowest rate; on the other 
hand, a risk which falls short on some of 
the regular requirements may have a 
compensating advantage by superior fire 
appliances and the thrift and care of its 
owner. Here personal judgment comes 
in and attempts to adjust the rate to the 
facts, and some of the private rating 
bureaus follow the manner of the com- 
mercial agency by grading meks and 
making allowances for superior as well as 
inferior merits, Yet the result of all this 
has never been satisfactory, having re- 
vealed inconsistencies which can never be 
reasonably explained and having led to 
irritating abuses and favoritism—so much 
so that the Boards of Trade in Kansas 
City and St. Joseph have appointed com- 
mittees to inquire whether rates are 
higher or lower in those than in other 
cities similar in size and in particulars 
which go to define the actual fire hazard, 
Sooner or later these inconsistencies will 
plague the companies, The article thus 
concludes: 

** Rates are undoubtedly governed largely 
by the general experience, and can never be 
reduced to thé same level of cost and ex- 
penses as the charges of the life companies 
are until there is a compulsory interchange 
of classifications. We say ‘compulsory’ 
because there isn’t the slightest chance that 
the companies_for enough of them to make 
it valuable) will ever voluntarily exchange 
experiences. Thére are strong reasons why 
they object to it, and their reasons should 
be respected ; but, nevertheless, the compul- 
sory interchange of experiences, properly 
classified through the State department of 
New York, would, in the course of twenty 
years, produce a table of statistics which 
would show the tendencies of profit and 
loss. It would show either that past rates 
were sufficient or insufficient to pay for the 
loeses, and whether past traditions were 
in harmony with actual experiences, or 
whether the companies are pursuing a 
phantom of profit in hopeless ignorance of 
the dangers before them. Rates are also 
governed by the particular experience of 





fashionable residence district of Chicago 
for fifteen cents for three years as to insure 
a similar dwelling in New York for that 
price, In practice the Chicago dwellings 
pay about five times as much as those of 
New York. We doubt, however, whether 
the losses are greater there than here on 
this class of property. The question ot 
lovality is usually dismissed by the veteran 
underwriter, with the remark that ‘it costs 
less to insure property in one State than in 
another,” and he will thumb over his statis- 
tics by States and point to New Jersey with 
its notorious low rates and remarkable low 
loss ratio as a convincing proof. Unques- 
tionably experience teaches the difference 
of localities as fields of underwriting skill, 
but the old trouble arises when we come to 
apply these teachings to actual things. 
South Carolina shows about the same, or 
very nearly the same loss ratio, as New Jer- 
sey, but no underwriter of repute would 
think of writing South Carolina risks at 
New Jersey rates. It is observed, of course, 
that the ratios to premiums are taken asthe 
accepted test of profit, and the same States 
on different rates of premium would show 
widely different results. 

“We concluce, then, that the method of 
adjusting rates as at present conducted is 
admitted to be faulty. Few underwriters 
will claim that it is other than speculative, 
but a majority will and do claim that i* is 
as nearly perfect as any system they ever 
hope to achieve without the iotervention of 
the law in the matter of classifications on a 
uniform basis. Whether it is ever to be re- 
formed or not is a question that cannot be 
answered. There are inherent obstacles to 
its solution that will readily suggest them- 
selves. There are great differences of opin- 
jon as tothe merits of what are called *‘im- 
provements,” and a question so simple as 
the effect on the rate of the introduction of 
autometic sprinklers is av illustration of 
this oifference. In some cases fifteen, in 
another thirty, aod in another fifty per 
cent. is deducted from the previous rate. 
What hop? of reform in methods of making 
rates can he expected while doctors differ 
so widely up%D a matter apparently so sim 
ple? Then there are localities where local 
or mutual competition exists. The agency 
com panies can neverscrew up their courage 
to charge fair rates where it exists. Asan 
illustration look at Ohio and Indiana rates. 
Tn the Jatter there is no loeal competition 
worth the name and rates are considered 
fair. In Obio where there is plenty of local 
competition, rates are low. Indeed, if we 
were able to go into the details of all the 
difficulties which surround this question of 
reform in making rates it would appear that 
the whole system w4s involved in a mass of 
chaotic impossibilities, and we would de- 
spair of trying 10 suggest even a single 
reform. 

‘These matters, however, are not to be 
hidden undera bushel. They will rise up 
for decision in a day when the underwriters 
will be surprised at their own timidity in 
grappling with them. If the progress of 
hostile legistation for the last ten years is 
any sigu of what the companies may expect 
in the future, it won’t be long before some 
State will uadertake to regulate rates by 
statute, and to fix the price of every classof 
risk offered to insurance companies. That 
may seem now a were cloud po bigger than 
aman’s hand, but fitteen years ago valued 
policy laws were laughed at aswell. The 
companies may be unwilling to consider 
whether there is any better — establish 
rates than that now pursued, but when ig- 
norant legisiatures take tne question into 
their owu hands, possibly some ot our 
younger underwriters may regret that they 
did pot begin earlier to consider the prob- 
lem of bow rates are made, with a view to 
its solution betore being forced to knuckle 
down to the demands ot hayseed legislators 
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DOMIOAR, .ccccccceccessosvcccecces seoces 
Insurance Reserve........... ‘ 

Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc. 
Net Surplus 





1829 








$400, t 4 00 
1,77: .232 2 
27,787 OF 

985,410 95 


Total Assets, Jan ist, 1891...83,213,230 40 
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GEORGE F. REGER, Manager, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PTA Br Litian) ot 1990. $21, 192-654 70 
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Extract from Stutement made January Ist, 1891. 
Cash Capital.................... $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 
2,985,328 79 
1,602,620 O08 
2,602,620 05 
5,587,948 84 
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Gross Assets...... .... .. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New YORK, January 2ist, 1891. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany. submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3lst of December, 1890. , 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1890, to 3ist December, 1890.......... $3,829,331 19 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1800........ 1,357,821 4 


Total Marine Premiums,.........sec0s< $5,187,152 33 


A008 ee eeeenreeneeee 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1890. to 3ist December, 1890,......c000---.. $3,792,974 46 
Losses paid during the same 





$2,030,530 14 


LIFE KATE ENDOWMENT policies are 'ts- 
sued at the ord life rate vreminm. 
, Anneal Cash d‘stributions are paid upon all pol- 
cles 


Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash snrren- 
der and id-up insurance values to which the in-. 
sured ts entitled by the Massachusetts Statute 

Pamphlets, rates and vo for any age .ont on 
a t "s 





BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
J0s. M. GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 
&. F, TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. BR. TURVER, Coot. Sar 
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Ilas over 


S126 of Assets to secure 
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BONDS AND STOCKS OWNED BY THE COMPANY. 


United States 4 per c>nt. Bonds. 


Brooklyo City, Public Parks, 7 per cent. Bonds, 
Erie R. R. 2d Mortgage, Cons. 6 per cent. Bonds. 


kre R, K. funded, 5 per cert. Bonds. 

New York, Chicago and St. Louis R. R. 4 per cent. Bonds. 
New York, Lack, and Wes ern R. R. Cous’t 5 per cent. Bonds. 
Albapy and Susquehanna R. R., ist Coos, 6 per cent. Bonds. 
Morris and Essex R. R., lst Cons. 7 per ceut.. Bonds. 
Chicago and Northwestern R. R. Cons. 7 per cent. Bonds. 
Osweg» and Syracuse R. R. Cons’t 5 per cent. Bonds. 
Fidelity Loan and Trust Co, 6 per cent. Bonds. 

Jeiferson K. K., ist 5 per cent. Bonds, 

Delaware and Hudson Kk. R., Pa. div. 7 per cent. Bonds. 
Monmouth Co,, N. J., 4 per cent. School Bonds. 


Central Irost Co, 
American Excbao 
National Bank of 


CHARLES A. TOWNSEND, President. 
GEORGE H. RIPLEY, Vice-President. 


National Bank Stock. 
ommerce Stock. 


GEORGE E. LDE, Secretary. 
WM. A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 








period. - $1,423,467 21 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $753,158 86 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz. e 
United States and State of New York 
stock, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,599,315 00 





Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,266,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

OBtITAALEd At, cccccccccccccece+cossecesecees 1,118,542 11 
Piemium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,345,029 30 
Cash in Bank 198.428 1s 





AMOUNL, ccccescoees ++ seveses $12,527.34 68 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1886 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives. on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1890, for which certificates will he 
iasued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 



































By erder of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES JAMES G. DE FOR 
W. H. f MOORE, CHAS. D LEVERICH.” 
A.A. RAVEN N. DENTON SMIT 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. FLOYD-JO 
JAMES LOW, GEORGE H. MACY. 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE. 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC BEL 
WILLIAM 4. WEBB HOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY, NSON W,. HARD. 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEONARD N. LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLiss, GUSTAV AMSIN 

ots tkwvern, ROAM & ROLES 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOSEPA A 
HENRY E.HAWLEY, ‘GEORGE W. CAMPBELL 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, VERNON H. BROWN, 

CHRISTIAN pz THOMSON. 





Pa nn 17, 1891. 
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FORTY-SIXTH ANN] UAL REPORT 


vF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE CO, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY lst, 1891. 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1890..............8101,027,322 46 
Less Contingent Sinking Fund (reduced value in securities December 3ist).... 568,525 11 


$ 100,458,797 35 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 





PMMA hnees ce cdigctvancnttccssnsonece spentetccthboonsicchcctesebece .db0e $2 863,854 71 

Less deferred premiums, January ist, 1890 ............-+++ Prececccecccceces 1,635,645 37—$27,228,209 34 

Interest and rents, etc..... pbs tEbccaantecsecece ¢ senenecncnegocoseosseesuenase 5,871,235 38 

Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1890... ..........cccccccceccesesecee eevee 441,344 64— 4,929,590 74— $32,158,100 





$132,61.5,897 43 
DISB URSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- 


SEF BORIS CO GAERAD cece. 00 coccvccncnnvenccnsess Geeccsens Soe seecseccosocoscnce $7,078 272 48 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances. 6,201,271 54 

DORE HT Peas cededccc cr etescescuvesdcdsccectecvetceesee $13.279,544 02 
PARAS AMG POAT voice oe peenceescocpecepsanstodssccctesoesccoscesss éescece' sécceee 2v0,257 97 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 

agency expenses, physicians’ fees. CtC........ 2. c.ceeccccesccccccscescccccsscescess 5,. 00,061 19 


Office and law expenses, rentals, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.......... ...... 1,062,662 86—820,052,A24 O4 


$112,564,371 30 





ASSETS. 


Cash on deposit, Op hand, and im tFANBll... ......csccssscoes soe -cee saves coccece secces $6,548,924 
United States Bonds and other bonds, stocks, and securities (market value, 

DOT SURES Wedaccissccccs Sccscvcccs sovcwetovessccendcc socccesvesccosercees secoccccece 63,267,546 
Rand TGRRRG, <pncinssccsds geste euee a6 censd spddunersanes-cocccce | cbnede dcbhe Sseboued 14,341,817 
Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $15,- ¥ 

000,000 ana the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 

SOY niin MF Wika MAS PEA eahlddlesbicdheds “Lidjactevsebdbeessck Scexeves 19.446,083 13 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $5,591,511)... ..... 4,168,000 00 
*Loans 2 existing policies (the Reserveon these policies. included in Liarutities, 

AMOUDLES tO OVEF B2.000,0U0)....... ceececcccccceeces seeenees es senesee soe seeteee 431,108 71 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subseouent to 

DAM. Lat, WL. 00000. srrcccccccccccccccccossccccccnce cecsoceseeee. ee eoeeecee ecvcceseces 1,858,327 00 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 

serve on these policies, included in liabilities, is estimated at $2.000,000)......... 1,421,828 15 
ABMS BADMEacccce o seo cscececcvecnsnssccccceseveesesccsooseseess stesecvcadscvcccceveces 195,812 Yl 


Accruea interest on investments, January Ist, 1891 .. ... 474,523 52—$112,564.:71 


3,383,438 56 


Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books... 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompiny the usual annual report 
fi ed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 





TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1891.... $115,947,809 97 


Appropriated as follows: 








APvroved losses 1M COUTSE Of PAYMENL.....-.ccceseceeeceseeeencrcececereeeeeneeeeeeees $613,040 54 
Renmorted leases SWlting PFOCE, G0G6..0. cccccccccccccccccccsccesecccccccccsevcccocoscescs 364,562 44 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (cl not pr Bo wccéversecepnses sence 39,889 77 
Annuities dne and unpaid (cl not pr ad ecsccanccoonss sesencoepancse cose 22,91 8 
Reserved tor re-insurance on existing policies (Actuaries’ table 4 per cent. 

ANCE ORE)... -cccccccccccce covccccee- ccccece-coe-cve Mece cecdessccroccccescocesconceecce 99,954,304 00 
Reserved for premiums paid tm AAVANCE......... cece eceecee ences cenervteeeeeereeteneese 54,660 33 


$101,049,359 11 





Surplus, Company’s Standard.......... dg tine Nant eae $14,858,450 86 
Consisting of 
Estimated contingent Tontine Surplus Fund...............ssse00. see $8,670,539 50 


Estimated General SUrplus..........c00 ccccceeceeceereecteeneeee eonees 6.227.911 36 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend t 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of nex 
annual premium. 


GROWTH OF THE COMPANY DURING THE PAST DECADE. 


NEW INSURANCE INSURANCE IN ANNUAL 

Is SUED. FORCE. ASSETS. INCOME. 

1860......0004 $22.229.919 | Jan 4, 1881.....0+. $135,726,916 | Jan. 1. 1s81...... $43.183,084 | 1880... ; 
to -4 eae 68.521.452 | Jan. 1, 1886... .. 259 674,500 | Jan. 1. 1886... S| the ried Te teh: 

In the year 1800.......... 139 76,088 | Jan. 1, 1891.22... 569,338,726 | Jan. 1. 1891...... 115,947,810 | 1890" 82,158, 1 


Number ot policies issued during the year, 45,754. 
New Insurance $159,576,065. 
Total number ot policies in force Jan. 1st, 1891, 173,469. 
Amount at risk, $569,338,726 


TRUSTEES: 





WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


JOHN N. STEARNS, 
WM. L. STRONG, 

W. F. BUUKLEY 
HENRY TUCK, 

A. H. WELCH, 

L. LL. WHITE, 


JOHN CLAFLIN. 
ROBERT B. COLLINS. EDWARD N. GIBBS, 
H. O. MORTIMER, W. B. HORNBLOWER, 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President, 
ARCBIBALD H. WELCH Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary 


THEODORE M, BANTA, Cashier. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director, 












THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 189 0. 


Assets, . ° Py ° ° ° ; - $147,154,961 20 
Reserve on Policies at 4%, 3 . : : ‘ $136,668,368 00 








= other _— Reserve, ° ° ° ° ° ° 505,359 82 

TS a ea ee ee ee lS 

Receipts from. all so sources, ah hehe el he ° 34,978,778 69 
Payments to Policy-Holders, a - 16,973,200 05 
Risks assumed, So oe Cee oh 49, 188 policies, 160,985,985 58 


Risksinforce, . . . . « 206, 055 policies, 638,226,865 24 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . $76,529,231 72 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . e pm - 51,311,631 54 
Loans on Collateral Securities, . ° ° 8,624,400 00 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, . « 8,556,441 59 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., . ° ° . 7,133,256 35 


$147,154,961 20 
I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct, 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, 











Auditor. 





From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 


In Assets, ° ‘ F ‘ $10,753,633 18 
In Reserve on Policies ‘and ‘Surplus, > ‘ ‘ « 10,554,091 94 
In Receipts, . ° ° . . ° 3,859,759 O7 . 
In Paguiente to Policy-holders, ° yar ee ° ° 1,772,591 67 
In Risks assumed, ° ° ° ° 4,611 policies, 9,383,502 21 


In Risksinforce, . ° ° ° - 23,745 policies, 72,276,931 32 





Risks Risks 


Payments to 





Year. Assumed, Outstanding. Policy-Holders. Receipts. Assets, 

1884... $34,681,420. . .$351,789,285. . .$13,92B8,062 19.. $19. 095,318 41. .$103,876,178 51 
1885... 46,507,139... 368,981,441... 14,402,049 90... 20,214,954 28.. 108,908,967 51 
1886... 56,832,719... 393,809,203... 13,129,103 74... 21,137,176 67.. 114,181,963 24 
1887... 69,457,468... 427,628,933... 14,128,423 60... 23,119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 
1888... 103,214,261... 482,125,184... 14,727,550 22... 26,215,982 52.. 126,082,153 56 
1889... 151,602,483... 565,949,934... 15,200,608 38... 31,119,019 62.. 136,401,328 02 
1890... 160,985,986... 638,226,865... 16,973,200 05... 34,978,778 69.. 147,154,961 20 


New York, January 28th, 1891. 
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Old and Young. 


TO A PICTURED ROSE. 
BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 


Farr as in life you seem, and never dying; 
A radiant gleam shown where the shad- 
ows fall; 
Touched into being by a master’s thrall, 
His subtler brush with subtler Nature vy- 
ing; 
A luminous lying— 
And that is all! 


Fair as in life you seem; but where’s the 
rose 
Whose loveliness you echo, blushing, 
glowing? . 
Petals of thine past which all griefs are 
going— 
Her mournful fragments sweeter are than 
those. 
She joy and sorrow knows— 
And that is all! 
NEw Lonpon, Conn. 


THE CHILDREN’S CHILDREN. 


BY ACTON DAVIES. 








AGED thirty-nine. Dear me! Can it 
be possible? And yet it seems only like 
yesterday, that bright July morning, 
when Felix burst into this old sitting- 
room, where, then as now, my wheel 
chair held me a fast prisoner, and ex- 
claimed: 

** Iv’s come, Phillis, it’s come.” 

“Come! What’s come, Felix? Pray be 
more explicit, sir.” 

‘* Why, the baby, of course.” 

‘*The baby! Oh, Felix, as you love me, 
don’t keep me in suspense. Which baby, 
Felix?” 

*“* Why, the Leslie’s,” was his answer; 
‘and a fine chubby little chap they say it 
is, too.” 

‘* Chap, did you say, Felix? 
tell me it’s a boy!” 

‘* Well, that’s just what it is, Phillis, 
old girl.” Ard with that, chuckling soft- 
ly to himself, he left the room. 

I confess that this was a grievous dis- 
appointment to me; for you see I had set 
my silly old heart upon the little stranger 
being a girl; on the other hand, my brother 
Felix had attained bis heart’s desire. But 
in truth mine was but a short lived dis- 
appointment, for just two days later in 
he rushed again—this time into my bed- 
room, for I had retired for the night. 
** Ppillis,” he cried, ‘‘there’s an epidemic 
of babies, The Whitacre’s have one, 
too.” 

** Dear me!” I exclaimed, sitting bolt 
upright. ‘* You don’t mean to tell me so! 
But not a boy this time, Felix? ob, surely, 
not a boy?” 

No, This time, sure enough, the new 
arrival was a wee little scrap of the femi- 
nine gender, and so much did this news 
elate me that, turning over on my side, I 
slept like a top the night through, and on 
the morrow I felt so remarkably well that 
Felix wheeled me down to the Red House 
aud from thereon tothe Leslie’s to in- 
spect the little pair. 

Now, I wish it to be distinctly under- 
stood that, after hearing the good tidings, 
I went to sleep precisely as here stated; 
for Felix will haveit thatthere and then, 
before Master Leslie had arrived at his 
third day of grace and Miss Whitacre had 
barely had time to give vent to a prelim- 
inary whimper, this busy old brain of 
mine had all the arrangements for their 
marriage,cut and dried even to such 
minute details as the texture of the bridal 
dress and the number of tiers that there 
should be to the wedding cake. 

Bat this is & base assertion which I in- 
dignantly deny. 

‘*And supposing that I had done so?” 
I inquired, having proved to even the 
most skeptical that such never was the 
case. ‘‘ What then? I should only have 

been a little more premature than the bal- 

ance of the families. For you cannot 
deny, Felix—now you positively cannot— 
that upon the day of their christening 
when you and I stood as sporsors, you 
said to me as we came away that you 
should like to dance at their wedding, 

While as for the Whitacres end Leslies, 

why, from the day those two blessed 


Oh, don’t 
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and would not take‘ no’ for an answer— 
upon cutting their little teeth on the same 
identical gum-ring, they considered it as 
a foregone conclusion.” 
To be sure Felix and I had never been 
unhappy in those days before these two 
little scraps of humanity appeared upon 
the scene, But it cannot be denied for 
one moment that their advent opened a 
new era, a brighter more mirthful season, 
for Felix and me. 
Were I ever to write my autobiography 
—which by the way, I have not the least in- 
tention of doing—I should, I think, divide 
it inte two parts, “‘ Before” and “‘ After- 
ward;” and were you, to ask my advice 
upon the subject I should say, ‘‘ Then by 
all means read the latter part. The first 
is entertaining enough in its way: but 
there are no events out of the common, 
only one love episode in it and that I fear 
you will consider a very mild affair. He 
was only a poor curate, and he has been 
dead these twenty years.” 
It is a constant source of apprehension 
to Felix and me that, as time goes on, by 
degrees we may deteriorate into typical 
representatives of our callings—fussy, 
finicky, and fond of cats. So far we 
rather pride ourselves upon the fact that 
there is not a more unspinster-like dwell- 
ing than ours in all Lower Canada, while 
as for cats—why we positively abhor 
them! To be sure now and then, for the 
children’s sake, we have tolerated a par- 
ticularly pretty kitten, but it has always 
been as a kitten, 
From nine until five of each week day 
Felix is a banker in city; one of the 
usual sort, I dare say, grave, systematic, 
business like, Felix will have it that I, 
too,am a banker in my way. It was 
only the other evening that he said so 
just after I had bound up little Tommy 
Hopkin’s cut finger, and given him a 
peach to quench his tears. 
‘** Phillis, old girl,” he exclaimed, pass- 
ing his arm about my neck, “ this bank- 
ing business ruis in the blood! I have 
my counting-house in the city, but you 
transact your business right here in this 
old sitting-room. You are the president, 
cashier, teller and office boy all rolled 
into one; and the whole village, from the 
rector down to the old women at the 
workhouse, come to you to deposit their 
griefs and pains. How you manage to 
squeeze them all into that Jittle heart of 
yours passes my comprehension! But 
you must contrive to do it somehow or 
other; for I notice that they always leave 
you with lightened hearts. You’re a bit 
of a usurer, too, in your way, for you’ve 
a mortgage upon every heart in the vil- 
lage.” 
Now, it was very kind of Felix to say 

this; but then, of course, it isn’t exactly 
true. If I interest myself in other people 
it’s for a very good reason. There is one 
great thing lacking in my maimed life— 
romance, Not even the most partial 
could call the existence which I and my 
wheel chair drag out between us any- 
thing but dull and prosaic to the last de- 
gree; so you see I’m obliged to seek for 
my pleasure in the lives of other people. 
If, as Shakespeare tells us, all the world’s 
a stage, then this little village of ours, 
which the city folk are wont to consider 
as entirely ‘‘ out of the world,” must be 
the green-room where the dress rehearsals 
are carried on; for I have seen more than 
one real tragedy enacted here, and come- 
dies without end; while, as for reading 
matter—why, are not the very children 
toddling along to school but so many ro- 
mances still in the bud, so many story 
books whose pages are still uncut? Some 
of their histories will be gay, perhaps, and 
agood many of them full of pathos; others 
ending abruptly before half the tale is 
told; and one or two at least, I trust, being 
so pure and noble that, when the last 
page has been written, they will be found 
worthy of a vellum binding and a4 nook in 
many a heart’s library. 

Looking back now it seems to me that, 
barriog mumps and the measles, the first 
seven years that Ted and Linda spent 
with us passed without a flaw in our hap- 
piness. It was a little prolog, as it 


were, to their Life Drama in which tea 
parties, dolls, mud-pies and cookies per- 





little tote insisted—yes, positively insisted 


that eventful morning when just as I was 
awakening two little figures were ushered 
into my presence with such immaculately 
clean hands and holland pinafores, hair so 
neatly brushed and on each little face a 
look of such grave import that for a mo- 
ment I almost failed to recognize them as 
my little god-children on their way to the 
village school. 

Events followed thick and fast that 
winter; and even Bridgie and Tom below 
stairs caught the infection of delight when 
the news reached us that Linda was at the 
head of her class and Teddy would have 
been had: he not inadvertently spelled 
“bull” withonly one L. There wereother 
times,of course,when reports were scarcely 
so favorable; once a rumor reached us that 
Teddy had gone down to the foot, and for 
the whole day following our house seem- 
ed steeped in gloom. But even this mel- 
ancholy occasion was as nothing com- 
pared to that truly dreadful day when a 
circus in the adjoining village combined 
with a particularly hard spelling lesson 
for that very afternoon induced Master 
Ted and a little schoolmate actually to 
play truant—tho, to be sure, in their 
youthful vocabulary it went by the more 
propitiatory term of “ hookey.” 

A whipping ensued, of course. That 
was inevitable; and we all contributed 
admonitions. But the scholastic ohas- 
tisement, for Ted at any rate, was some- 
what mitigated, by Linda’s holding up 
her hand just as it was about to be admin- 
istered and beseeching the teacher be- 
tween her sobs, ‘‘ to please let her take 
half!” 

This was the one blot upon little Teddy’s 
career at the village school; but bless his 
little heart, didn’t he retrieve his honor 
nobly at the Christmas examination? 
Some of the events which took place 
have escaped my memory; but I remem- 
ber distinctly how, when the old school- 
master with much pomposity arose to 
announce “ that the entertainment would 
now commence with a song from Miss 
Linda Whitacre,” Felix nudged me and I 
nudged Felix; and how we could scarcely 
restrain our chuckling when in all the 
glory of a sky-blue sash, with her little 
hands clasped tightly behind her and her 
lips quivering with excitement, she was 
lifted upon the platform and made her 
demure little bow. 

Dear child! These old eyes are dim 
now and be-spectacled; but I need no aid 
from my glasses to see again that quaint 
little figure just as she looked that day; 
the tune of the sweet little rhyme she 
sang rings in my old ears yet: 

* Yes I love the old Black Cat 
She is so benign and fat; 
Yes I love the old Black Cat 

Yes 1 do!” 

And then, bless me! if you could but 
have seen the air of importance which 
Master Ted assumed as he rose to con- 
tribute his quota to the entertainment. 
Really I thought that Felix would positive- 
ly burst with the Jaughter he tried so val- 
iantly to contain. And it certainly was lu- 
dicrous to hear that mite, but yesterday in 
swaddling clothes, informing us in his 
baby lisp, how: 

“1 wandered in the village, Tom, 

I sat beneath the tree 

Upon the schoolhouse playing ground, 
That sheltered you and me; 

But none were there to greet me, Tom, 
And few were left to know, 

That played with us upon the green, 
Just twenty years ago.” 

Another year at the village school, and 
then came the first break—Teddy was 
sent to boarding-school. The evening 
before he went away as I sat by the open 
window, I could hear him and Linda 
chattering in the garden. They were 
nine years old at this time; and he, 
stretched full length upon the grass, 
with his straw hat fulf to the brim of 
gooseberries, was bidding Linda, who 
was somewhat lachrymose in anticipa- 
tion of his departure, to be of good cheer; 
Christmas holidays would be here before 
a fellow could say ‘“‘Jack Robinson,” and 
then he would be at home again. He 
went on in his boyish fashion, telling her 
how hard he was going to study, “‘ awful 
hard,” so that he might soon scramble 
through his schooldays, and he and she 
might settle down, Yes, “‘ settle down” 





formed the leading parts. Then came 


was his very expression. He was going 
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to build her a gorgeous house, and they 
would furnish it just as they liked, so 
they would! None of those stupid tidies 
that were always sticking to a fellow’s 
back; and every room should have a jam 
closet conveniently at hand. There was 
to be a library, too, I recollect, in which 
nothing of a more serious nature than 
** Crusoe” or ‘‘ Swiss Family Robinson ”’ 
was to be admitted. And when I recall 
the meals which they were to partake of, 
it makes me shudder even now to think 
of the dyspepsia which must inevitably 
have ensued. Green apples, choke-cher- 
ries and cucumbers were to be had when- 
ever desired. Ice-cream was to alternate 
with plum pudding for dessert, and 
strawberry jam they mutually agreed 
was to become a standard dish. As for 
porridge and rice pudding, they were to 
be banished permanently; and Teddy was 
for supplanting the staff of life by plum- 
cake, 

Well, old Father Time glided on with 
great strides, after the little fellow left 
us;and, before we were well aware of it, 
Teddy had grown into a tall, young strip- 
ling, as handsome a lad as one could wish 
to set one’s eyes on; and Linda into a 
sweet, brown eyed maiden of seventeen. 
Each year, while to Felix and me had 
come but additional gray hairs and 
wrinkles, had brought to them some new 
charm of person. 

At last there came a day when it sud- 
denly dawned upon me that, unless Mas- 
ter Ted was speedily up and doing, some 
of the other young fellows would be steal- 
ing a march on him. And so one winter’s 
evening I broached the subject to Felix. 

** Felix,” I began, suddenly, laying down 
my knitting, ‘‘you’re a man, Felix, and 
ought to know all about these things. 
Tell me, now, when, as a general rule, * 
do young men begin to form definite 
ideas of marriage?” 

Felix dropped his newspaper and looked 
at me with a laugh. 

** Well, that is a poser, Phillis! Per- 
sonally 1’m no judge of the matter, but if 
the poets are any authority, I should say 
in the springtime. One of them tells us, 
you know, that 

“In the spring a young man’s fancy, lightly 

turns to thoughts of love.” 

Accordingly I possessed my roul in 
peace until the spring came. And then 
sure enough! One May evening just at 
sunset I caught sight of Ted and Linda 
coming along the road. Something in 
their manner, a slight restraint and their 
crimson cheeks, made me jump at a con- 
clusion; they had come to break the news 
tome! 

We had a great many things to chat 
about, for of late we had scarcely seen as 
much of each other as was usual. It 
was only natural; Teddy was in business 
in the city now,and, a new regiment hav- 
ing lately taken possession of the old 
Barracks by the river, Linda had been 
in great demand at the various enter- 
tainments which were given in their 
honor. But presently a silence fell upon 
us; Linda contemplated the carpet with 
rapt attention; I, outwardly quite serene, 
within was fairly bubbling over with 
curiosity. There was a long pause and 
then Teddy, who always had an aptitude 
for taking the buils by the horns, sudden- 
ly blurted out: 

‘I say, Aunt Phil, let’s get it over! 
We've come to tell you a great piece of 
news—we’re going to be married.” 

Now here had I been waiting for the 
last eighteen years to hear this very an- 
nouncement; and now when at last I did 
hear it, what did I do but, like an idiot, 
burst out crying for very gladness, 

** What! you two?” Icried. “ Oh, come 
now, I really can’t believe it!” ; 

And then before either of them could 
uttera word I gave them each a great 
hug and my blessing, and declared that 
now this had come to pass Felix andI had 
nothing left to wish for. 

Felix alawys will have it that I am the 
most impetucus of little persons, and I 
must confess myself that upon this occa- 
sion, I wasatrifle hasty. For without 
waiting for another word from them I 
rattled on with questions and interjec- 
tions intermixed with extemporary 





gestions for the wedding. 
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‘* Now if you take my advice, my dears, 
you will have that fine looking young 
captain with the curly hair for grooms- 
man. He’s such a handsome man. I 
saw him walking with you,Linda dear, the 
other evening, and you make such a strik- 
ing pair. And little Daisy Hope must be 
bridesmaid. You and she, Ted, have al- 
ways been such good friends.” But they 
made me no answer, and looking up sud- 
denly I saw to my amazement that Linda 
was on the verge of tears and that Teddy 
was convulsed with laughter. 

** But, Auntie dear, you don’t under- 
stand,” she said at last; ‘‘ you don’t 1m- 
agine that Teddy is going to marry me, do 
you? Oh dear! that would be too funny!” 
And then her sweet little face grew crim- 
son and throwing her arms about me she 
exclaimed, ‘‘No, Auntie, it’s the Cap- 
tain!” 

‘The Captain!” I cried in bewilder- 
ment, fur I was too astonished to grasp 
the fact—‘‘ the Captain! But Teddy you 
told me that you were goiag to be mar- 
ried. You can’t both”— 

** Well, so I am,” he laughed, “‘ but to 
Daisy, not to Linda, Why, Auntie, where 
on earth bave your eyes and ears been 
for the last six weeke? We thought, of 
course, that you were expecting it, every- 
body else in the place was, you know. Oh, 
I say thisis a joke. Just think of you 
and me, Linda, settling down as a Darby 
and Joan!” 

Well, as soon as I could compose myself, 
I kissed them again, of course, and wished 
them every joy. But, oh, dear me! It 
was a bitter task; and after they had left 
me, Bridgie and I had a good comfortable 
cry, there in the twilight until Felix came 
in presently, and I broke the news to 
him. But he was not nearly so surprised 
as I expected; he had had his suspicions 
about it for some time, he said, but had 
not had the heart to speak of it to me, 

And there and then we buried our 
day-dream; it was not without tears that 
we did so; but in course of time we came 
to regard it more philosophically. After 
all, perhaps it was better so; and certainly, 
apart from Teddy, there was no one to 
whom I would so readly have given my 
little god-child as to the Captain, and, ex- 
clusive of Linda, no girl of my acquaint- 
ance who would make a more charming 
Mrs. Leslie, Jr., than Daisy Hope. 

They were married a few months later, 
Linda and the Captain, that is; and after 
their honeymoon they left for fc reign 
parts. Teddy’s was a much longer en- 
gagement; but Felix had the satisfaction 
of dancing at both their weddings, and 
that night, after Teddy and his bride had 
left amid a sbower of rice and old slip- 
pers for New York, which was to be their 
future home, he said to me, as wesat by 
the fire, talking it all over, ‘‘ Phillis, old 
girl, my dancing days are done. There’s 
no use talking, my legs are not what they 
once were. l’ve been saving myself for 
this occasion since those children were 
‘knee-high to a grasshopper; but now 
that it’s all over, I think I may fairly 
rest on my laurels.” And Felix certainly 
had, in bis day, been the most symmetri- 
cal of dancers. 

This all happened twenty years ago; 
and were this little tale of mine but the 
outcome of my rather fertile imagination, 
itis here that I could best bring it toa 
close. But the truth must be told, how- 
ever sad, and so I continue yet a little.« 

Ywenty years have wrought wondrous 
changes in our little village. Many of 
the dear old faces have passed away, and 
most of the old landmarks; for Hollyhock 
is an incorporated town now, and there 
are so-called improvenents without end. 
Tworailway bridges span our lovely river, 
and we have our daily newspaper now. 

A copy of to-day’s issue is now lying in 
my lap and to a notice in it which has 
just caught my eye is due my little tale, 

This has been a sorrowful winter here 
withus. Typhoidfever hasbeen among 
us and has culled its victims not only 
from among the aged and careworn, but 
little children just toddling intolife and 
fair young girls in the first glad flush of 
womanhood have also been stricken 
down 

Dear Linda came back to us about five 
yearsago, a widow, with a bevy of rosy- 
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cheeked children, that have her bright 
eyes and the Captain’s sunny hair. The 
Red House had long since passed into 
strangers’ hands; but she rented the little 
cottage where she and the Captain had 
spent their honeymoon, “‘ the Wigwam,” 
they used to call it then, and often she 
would come up here to chat with me 
about the dear old days. 

Lately she has not come. Ah me! it 
was only yesterday that we laid the dear 
child to rest in the quiet old churchyard, 
another victim added to the fever’s 
already long list. To-night I took up the 
newspaper to read the notice of her 
death. There it stood at the head of the 
column. ‘‘ Linda—aged 89”; and then 
running my finger downward, for my 
sight is growing dim, my heart seemed 
for a moment to stop beating as the last 
notice met my eye: ‘‘ Leslie—Suddenly in 
New York, February 24th, Edward Mait- 
land Leslie, aged 39,” 

Good God! It is my little Teddy; and 
they—those two who had not met for 
twenty years—had died on the same day. 

And Felix! how am I ever to tell him 
this? he is old now—very old; and it will 
fairly break his heart. Hark! there I 
hear his footstep. Herehe comes! I can 
see his face now. Ah, yes, he knows it 
all! He does not speak to me as he comes 
toward me; but stooping down, he kisses 
me sofily and a great tear splashes down 
upon my hand, “ Felix,” 1 say, looking 
up at him, ‘“‘we must not grieve, dear; 
God knows best. Daisy will bring the 
little ones back to the old home now, 
perhaps; and we must make room in our 
hearts for both the children’s chiidren. 
There’s a little Linda among them, you 
know, and a little Teddy too. So we'll 
build the old air castle once again, Felix, 
it can’t do more than fall. And perhaps 
—who knows?—some day, tho you and I 
won’t be here to see it, dear, the day- 
dream that we have cherished so long 
may really come to pass.” 

New York Crry. 





A LITTLE GARDEN. 
BY EVA LOVETT CARSON, 








A LITTLE garden, prim and square, 
Has little owner, sweet and fair. 


A little garden hedged about, 
With little beds and walks laid out; 


Where little hollyhocks grown tall 
Stand close against the garden wall, 


And up their slender stalks there twines 
A host of morning glory vines; 


Where little roses, from their trees, 
Send spicy calls to little bees, 


And little daisies, pink and white, 
Crowd little bluebells, blue and bright; 


Where little pansies, put between 
Verbenas red and white, are seen, 


And all around the borders set, 
Are little plants of mignonet. 


Alyssum, heliotrope together 
Run riot there in summer weather; 


And pinks and asters, lovely graces, 
Fill up the little garden spaces; 


And little butterflies that flit 
Complete the dainty charm ef it. 


Ah, little garden, well I know 
What little maid, not long ago, 


Plucked all your choicest buds to be 
A little nosegay just for me! 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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AN ADVENTURE AMONG A LOST 
TRIBE. 


BY EDMUND COLLINS. 








NEARLY a century and a half ago a 
numerous tribe of Indians, of light com- 
plexion, fine physique and very stately in 
their bearing, hunted caribou, otter, beav- 
er and other wild animals all through the 
Island of Newfoundland. Shortly after 
Cabot discovered the Island and was in- 
strumental in placing a colony there it 
was discovered that the interior was peo- 
pled by a race of stalwart Indians which 
have since come to be named Beothics. 

The most extravagant stories were told 
about this tribe, one of them being that 





if a white man was captured he was taken 


to the lodges of the Indians and cooked in 
a large pot; and it was the genera) belief 
in the colony that a Beothic shot on sight 
with his flint lock or arrow every white 
man that he saw. It is very well known 
how far these false and foolish stories 
went toward prejudicing the Islanders 
against one of the finest tribes of aborigi- 
nes that inhabited North America, It 
was considered a greater benefit to the 
community to kill a Beothic than a bear 
or a wolf, and some of the bravest of the 
settlers made it a point to form in large 
bodies and go to the regions inhabited by 
the Indians and lie in wait for them as 
they passed alopg in their birch canoes, 
shooting them down like beasts. They 
gave no warning to the poor Beothics as 
they came along, but fired buckshot into 
their heads killing every man in the 
whole squadron of canoes. The last ob- 
ject of interest that Isaw in a museum 
before leaving St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
was the head of a Beothic said to have 
been the last killed by the white murder. 
ers. The skull was well formed,the fore- 
head being high and broad and the chin 
finely arched. 

I make this statement about the Beo- 
thics because there befell to an officer in 
the British Navy in whose history I have 
felt much interest an experience among 
these people which I with torelate. The 
British man-of-war which had been dele- 
gated to protect British fishermen around 
the coast was ordered to remain during 
the winter in the harbor of St, John’s,but 
as her spars had suffered much in tLe late 
autumn storms the commander selected 
forty blue jackets to go to the northern 
part of the coast and cut a dozen sticks, 
The company was put under the charge of 
a petit officer wao took his company 
across the peninsula of Avalon and up- 
ward to the pine belt which spans the is- 
land from the East coast to St. George’s 
Bay. 

Here the island caribou, or, more prop- 
erly, reindeer, gather in midwinter when 
the lichens, mosses and browse further 
north are covered with snow; and, for 
this reason, the Beothics every winter 
moved down from their camping places 
on the bleak uplands, and pitched their 
tents not far away from the pine belt. 
The blue jackets had heard about the 
Indians; but as they all carried muskets 
and a good supply of powder, shot and 
ball, they held the savages in good- 
natured contempt. ‘Urders had been is- 
sued by the King that the aborigines of 
the island muat not be molested except in 
self-defense; but there was not a man in 
the party who was not anxious to geta 
shot at an Indian, because of the blood- 
curdling stories that had been related 
about these poor people. 

So they traveled on over the brittle 
snew crust for days and days with round 
snowshoes, exactly like those used by the 
Montagnais now in Labrador, till they 
came in sight of the stretch of pine. A 
camping place was selected in the densest 
part of the forest, and exploring parties 
at once set out to leok for sound sticks to 
be used for spars; the remainder chopped 
down trees and built a huge shanty, in 
the middle of which was a large wooden 
chimney. 

After they had been at work about a 
week the commander selected his lieuten- 
ant, whose first name was Edmund, to 
proceed to the woods and superintend 
the operations of the men. This officer 
was selected because his father was com- 
mander-in-chief of the Colonial forces; 
and he had in earlier years traveled over 
a considerable portion of the island, and 
was acquainted with the region where 
the King’s men were at work. He took 
with him two orderlies to carry his traps. 

So far the King’s men had seen no trace 
of the Indians, altho it was said that this 
region swarmed with them. An old 
chronicler, who described this part of the 
pine belt,stated that the Beothics gathered 
in it every winter fully 10,000 strong. 
Edmund's sleeping apartment was at one 

end of the long shanty, and the orderlies 
had bunks near him, 

The young officer examined the sticks 
that had been cut, finding only a half 
dozen of them sound, so it was necessary 
| after bis arrival for the men to cut » 





i. 





great many other trees, Every one of 
the King’s men who went out from the 
tilt in the morning carried his musket 
and ax upon his shoulder; the gun was 
stood against a tree where the chopper 
was at work, and sentinels walked up and 
down through the forest around where 
the marines chopped and hauled, looking 
out for Indians, 

On the third night after Eimund’s 
arrival, the men were all seated at sup. 
per, eating from a whole roasted caribou, 
when the boatswain who had charge of 
the King’s company said: ‘‘ Curse these 
Indians, I saw their footings about here 
this morning in the fresh snew.” These 
were sorry words for one and all, as I 
shall later show. So the King’s men took 
greater precautions than before; if a blue | 
jay chattered or an owl hpoted the men 
dropped their axes and cocked their mus- 
kets, and this care was preserved for sev- 
eral days till the day before Christmas, 
or ‘‘Christmas Eve,” as the entire day 
preceding the festival of the Nativity 
was called in those times. Work on that 
day was suspended at noon, and the men 
returned to prepare a feast of rock 
ptarmigan, willow grouse and otter 
steak, 

When the company left the ship they 
took with them half a dozen kegs ofrum, 
two glasses a day being served out to each 
man. But the rations for the Christmas 
festival were unlimited, a new keg hav- 
ing been broached for the occasion, 
Every night since the arrival of the par- 
ty in the woods the doors had been bar- 
ricaded with stout timbers, and two or 
three men with muskets at the shoulder 
were kept on guard, 

But nothing had been seen of the In- 
dians except their ‘‘ footings” or moc- 
casin tracks,and the King’smen gave little 
heed to them on this festive night. They 
drank bumper after bumper of the 
Jamaica rum, offering toasts to wives 
families and sweethearts at home, The 
boatswain relaxed his offish bearing and 
sitting at the head of tne table,dipped the 
steaming punch out of the huge birch bark 
bowl. Edmund drank one glass in his 
own compartment of the tilt, made some 
entries in hia official diary, and then went 
to bed. He no more than any one else 
thought of danger. 

Sothat my readers may be more easily 
able to understand what followed I may 
say that this officer, as was the custom 
among gentlemen in those days, had long 
hair resting on his shoulders; it was fine 
as silk, curly, and of that greenish yellow 
which resembles the stalks of corn when 
thesunlight is shot through it. As Ed- 
mund went,to sleep in his blankets the’ 
toasts, songs and sounds of revelry out- 
side went singing through his ears. The 
King’s men with the boatswain all through 
the evening leading the festivities, kept 
up their wassail till closeon to three 
o’clock in the morning, but this was still 
over three hours from dawn. By this 
time many of them had fallen from their 
seats and were asleep on the tilt floor, 
and those who were awake could hardly 
put their comrades to bed, The boatswain 
ordered the more sober ones to barricade 
the door and saw himself that the thing 
was properly done, But his head was fog- 
gy from Jamacia punch, and he neglected 
to tell off a guard as usual. Then every 
man went to his bunk and was soon fast 
asleep, one seal-oillamp burningin tbe 
middle of the shanty. 

After the last of the King’s men had 
fallen asleep, bad any one been listening 
in the tilt he would have heard some 
curious sounds. Near by it was like the 
crying of the saw-whet when the night 
is dark and a storm of snow or rain is 
threatened; further away he could hear a 
yelping like the wolf, and nearer the hoot- 
ing of an owl answered by the barking of 
adog. But these sounds were not made 
by the beasts and birds, they were the 
signal cries of the Beothics who had been 
watching the festal party all night through 
the chinks between the logs. They had 
made no sound till they knew that every 
man of the King’s company was asleep, 

The feasters never knew how long they 
had slept on that fatal night, or how the 
thing happened; but every man of them 
was awakened before dawn, some by 
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piercing yells, and others by the rude 
pricking of spears into their sides, And 
what a sight met their eyes! The hut 
was crowded with Indians, their faces 
painted with red ochre, some having flint- 
locks, others spears, and many of them 
knives. All were dressed in skins, and 
had crowns made of feathers upon their 
heads. They yelled and whooped, jump- 
ing from the ground and brandishing 
their weapons above them. They some- 
times ceased their yelling to laugh scorn- 
fuily at the camp of the King’s men and 
to mock them, by poking their fingers at 
them and punching them in the bodies 
with their spearheads and the muzzies of 
their guns. The King’s men offered no 
resistance, for every one of them was 

- bound by the ankles and wrists in his bed. 
The Indians Rad come into the tilt 
through the chimney, for it was impos- 
sible to enter by the door without cutting 
or burning it away. 

Eimuad, who had drunk but very Kittle, 
heard the first yell that was given in the 
shanty; then a group of large, handsome 
savages put hands upon him and bound 
him with thongs like the rest. After this 
they lighted several birch-bark torches 
and peered through every part of the tilt, 
jumping and yelling exultantly. The 
officer knew instinctively what was to 
follow, but, like the men outside, he did 
not speak, but lay calmly awaiting his 
fate. He noticed among the savages one 
taller and handsomer than any of the 
rest; he was evidently the leader, for he 
ruled the other Indians by a word or the 
raising of his hand. 

A tall, straight woman with regular 
features conferred much with this leader 
of the savages, and the young officer con- 
cluded that she was his wife. After all 
the King’s men bad been bound, she went 
through the tilc examining everything 
with a woman’s curiosity. At last she 
came to where Edmund lay bound, ard 
when the light of her flambeau fell upon 
him, the fierce expression faded out of ber 
face, and stooping, she tenderly patted his 
yellow curls, saying: ‘* The poor papoose,” 
She returned again and again, each time 
patting his head and repeating the words, 
Meantime the Indians had proceeded to 
their work of vengeance. Each man in 
turn was taken out of his berth, and as he 
was laid on the floor in the center of a 
circle of Beothics, the chief hissed in his 
ear: ‘*Me hear ye curs? poor Ipjuns.” 
Then bis sca'p was cut aro’nd the head 
with a hunting knife; another Beothic 
blew under the edge of the eca!p, and a 
third one seizing it pulled it cff the head. 
After this the victim was done to death in 
a manner too revolting to describe. The 
ofticer prayed that his time might come 
soon; but the inflamed savages passed him, 
and the chief’s wife continued to pat his 
hair and say: ** The poor papoose.” When 
every man in the camp had been butch- 
ered the woman said a word to her bus- 
band, and immediately a brawny savage 
came and cut Edmund’s thongs. He 
could not bear to look about him, but on 
going outside perceived that the Indians 
were ready todepart. But many of them 
had been drinking deeply from the kegs, 
and lay asleep in the snow. The chief 
beat the drunken braves with saplings till 
they rose and staggered about in the snow; 
then burning faggots were thrown in the 
shanty and the building was soon in 
flames, * * 

The Indians put all the provisions, tools, 
ammunition and other valuables upon 
sleds or catamarans of the King’s men, 
and the chief, raising his arm when every- 
thing was ready,said to Edmund: ** Come” 

He had no choice but to go, and trav- 
eled all day over the brittle snow crust, 
halting once to eat. But he could not eat 
the raw venison as the Indians did, and 
the chiet’s ‘wife gave him read taken 
from the luckless camp. 

About nightfall the Indian village was 
reached, There were nearly five hundred 
tents; he saw scores of men and women 
there, and hundreds of lean, ugly dogs. 

He was taken to the ehief’s tent, and the 
woman said, as be entered: ‘** You live 
here; like it bymby.” Thereafter he was 
tréated as a member of the tribe, but for 


try to escape. The chief’s wife said to 
him one day: ‘‘ Must marry my daughter 
and live with Iojuns”; but the girl her- 
self, altho very beautiful, avoided the 
white stranger as much as possible, blush- 
ing and appearing very timid when her 
mother brought her near him. She evi- 
dently felt the proposal of marriage ought 
properly to come from the captive. 

Tbrough the summer Edmund accom- 
panied the tribe on its fishing and hunting 
excursions, and soon earned the repute of 
being the deadest shot among them all. 
During bis second year’s captivity he was 
permitted to wander about at will, the 
chief’s wife believing thatthe had become 
reconciled to his new life and would soon 
marry her daughter. One autumn after- 
noon, as he sat on the side of a gorge 
making a sketch of it—for he had consid- 
able skill as an artist—he felt a hand upon 
his shoulder and, turning, saw the chief’s 
daughter. ‘‘Big ship down on coast,” 
she said in low tones; ‘‘ Indians go down 
there to-morrow to trade. Be careful, 
and you can get away, but not to-morrow; 
start next night. Good-by”; and then she 
disappeared swiftly and noiselessly. 
The next morning the whole tribe set 
out for the coast which was about twenty 
miles distant, taking with them all their 
furs. The ship with which they went to 
trade was a whaler, and when the Indians 
went aboard in their canoes, the captain 
said he would remain on the coast a week. 
The commander noticed the white man 
among the Beothics and, surmising the 
true state of affairs, inquired in a low 
voice, as the young officer passed him: 
**Are you acaptive?” On receiving a nod 
of assent, he whispered: ‘‘ Be here to- 
morrow morning or the morning after at 
sunrise, and I will take you aboard.” 
That night Edmund was held under a 
close watch, but as he showed no inclina- 
tion to get away the suspicions of the 
tribe were lulled. The band went down 
the next day to the coast and bartered as 
they did the day before, and the officer 
returned with them, showing no sign of 
regret at leaving the white folk. The In- 
diszns had bought a small keg of rum 
from the captain of the whaler, and after 
supper they gathered in three or four of 
the largest tents and drank deeply. The 
revel was kept up till midnight, and then 
the Beothics began to tumble over and 
sn:re. Edmund waited, merely tasting 
the grog, until he krew tbat every man 
in the village was asleep; then, binding 
his snowshoes on his feet and taking his 
musket from bis tent, set out for the 
coast, which he reached in less than four 
hours. There wasa boat waiting for him, 
and he was taken aboard the ship, put 
into an oil puncheon and headed up. 
About an hour later, the whole tribe came 
yelling and gesticulating tothe water-side, 
then launched their canoes and swarmed 
aboard. They ransacked the ship, the 
chicf’s wife leading them from stem to 
stern; but the captain assured them that 
the man they were looking for was not 
on board. After four or five hours they 
returned ashore with sullen faces and set 
out for their settlement. During the 
night the captain conveyed Edmund in one 
of his own boats to an island lying about 
three miles distant, where he remained 
till the ship had finished her trading with 
the Indians. The next day the Beothics 
in full force came again to the water’s 
edge, launched their bark canoes and 
boarded the vessel. They carried spears 
this time, which they thrust through ev- 
ery cask and puncheon in the hold, not 
omitting the very one in which the fugi- 
tive had been concealed the day before. 
This time they were satisfied; and four or 
fivedays later the young officer was taken 
from the little island and afterward 
landed at Newcastle-on-Tyne, from which 
place he proceeded by stagecoach to his 
friends in Sussex, who had long thought 
him dead. 

Ngw York Crry. 


AN Englishman in this city asked an 
acquaintance where he could buy a Water- 
bury watch. Ono being asked what he 
wanted one for, he replied: “ Oh, lam going 
to St. Louis, and I thought it would be 
hardly safe to carry me gold watch out 








more than a year a careful watch was 
kept on all his movements lest he should 





there.’’ Chicago papers please copy.— Phil- 
adelphia Press, 


THE SHIFTING SANDS. 
BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


ALL along the sandy Atlantic seacoast, 
from Montauk Point on Long Island, to 
the sand dunesof Georgia, the configura- 
tion of the land is annually changed 
through the agency of wind and water. 
The shifting sands of the unstaple beaches 
create transfcrmations that in the course 
of time outrival in results the violent up- 
heavels of volcanoes, or the impetuous 
rush of enormoustidal waves. The silent 
and irresistible action of the sand mocks 
all human efforts to oppose it, and with 
terrible, unrelenting force it works out to 
the last act its mission of destruction, 
performing its duty in the broad light of 
midday as well as in the darkness of 
night. 

In the tragedy of Nature there is no 
phenomenon so fascinating as this. In 
its ever restless action the shifting sand 
buries sunken treasures, and casts up those 
that have long been hidden from the sight 
of man; in careless progress it spreads over 
tracts of forests and vegetation, stifling 
and smothering all life in its terrible em- 
brace, and with equally daring movement 
it shifts seaward, and successfully closes 
up great inlets and channels, forcing back 
the roaring breakers as if they were tiny 
rivulets on the shores of some ‘pond. 

Ships are wrecked and buried by the 
sand, and the mariners dread this silent, 
invisible agent under the water more than 
the fiercest ocean storm or waves. The 
seaside resorts are subject to its attacks, 
ard it treacherously recedes from the 
coast bluffs to allow the ocean waves to 
roar up to the very cottage door, or it 
collects all of its forces in front of the 
favored place and throws up miles of 
tricksy sand-bars, flats, dunes and hills, 
making: navigation unsafe for leagues 
around. Even the bathers have reason 
for hating the shifting sands, forin a 
short time the best swimming place can 
be ruined by this silent worker, and net- 
works of eddies, currents and sboals form- 
ed so that danger is met with on every 
side, 

Acted upon by the wind the fine par- 
ticles of glistening sand are like drifung 
flakes of snow, and the sand dunes and 
hills greatly resemble enormous snow- 
drifts. During wind-storms they fill the 
air with great clouds, but seldom rise to 
a hight of more than a few inches or 
feet. They drift along rapidly until 
caught in some counter-current of air, 
when they are whirled around in eddies, 
and, finally, deposited in a heap. The 
nucieus of a sand-dune is thus formed, 
and every succeeding cloud of sand drifts 
into this pile until a hill of gigantic pro- 
portions is made. But these hills them- 
selves shift and change, often moving 
maby miles during the course of a year. 
Prevailing winds carry the sand over the 
top of the great ridges, and deposit it on 
the leeward side, scooping it up from the 
windward base in great clouds. Grad- 
uslly the base of the bill is shifted, and the 
hill thus moves along the beaches in a 
strange way. 

This phenomenon is the most remarka- 
ble on the small sandy islands located 
where } revailing trade winds blow in one 
direction during most of the year. Enor- 
mous sand-hills are erected by the wind, 
and these towering hights move grandly 
along, burying everything before them. 
No human agency can stop their progress, 
but everything that is placed in their 

way is covered over with tons of fine 
sand, only to be revealed again when the 
moving mounds have passed, Trees, 
vegetation, and everything alive is 
crusbed and smothered to death by this 
terrible Juggernaut car. Houses and 
villages that are situated in its path must 
meet with the same fate. Ono several of 
the sandy islands off Cape Hatteras this 
phenomenon reaches its culmination 
point, and several long sand waves sweep 
from one end of the islands to the other 
every few years, completely exterminat- 
ing all vegetation before them. The 
blighting wave leaves a desolate track 
behind it, with the bare poles of trees and 
saplings standing up as monuments to its 
destructive work, while in front of it all 








is life and beauty. The simple fishermen 


on the islands understard the terrible vis- 
itation which they must expect, and 
when the front of the advancing wave 
reaches their little hamlets the old 
homes must be deserted. Another home 
must be erected in the rear of the sand- 
wave, where life and vegetation will 
soon spring into existence again, and all 
will be peace and quiet until another 
relentless wave moves across the island 
and blots out the beauty of the landscape 
once more, 3 

With the exception of a few peculiarly 

situated islands and beaches where trade 
winds blow fiercely across the sands, the 
action of the water upon the sands is far 
more effective and disastrous than the 
wind. Tine waves and currents set into 
motion the small particles of sand, which 
soon become terrible agents for destruc- 
tion and change. Even the waves have 
to retreat before the enemy to which they 
have given life and activity. The sand 
becomes as uncertain and treacherous as 
the water, remaining firm and compact at 
one moment, and the next slipping away 
as swiftly as oil. Insome mysterious way 
it builds up small mounds and banks 
under the water, causing the formation 
of eddies and currents, which only serve 
to make morechanges. The shifting thus 
goes on eternally, creating transforma- 
tions under the water, that makes navi- 
gation dangerous to all. Knormous 
beaches are changed from one place to 
another by this ceaseless movement, and 
great harbor channels are cut through 
ridges of hills by the noiselessly shifting 
around of the sands. 
All along the shore sand bars are 
stretched out to receive the brunt of the 
waves as they sweep in from the ocean, 
and a single channel winds its sinucus 
way through these treacherous bars to the 
harbor or river near the main shore. Out 
among these breakers the shifting sand 
plays its part well. On every side eddies, 
sea-pouses, Currents and counter-currents, 
sweep and swirl around in unsystematic 
order, subj ct to the fantastic arrange- 
ment of the sands, The sandsshift about 
in every conceivable manner, forming at 
one time long lines of ridges to resist the 
breaking of the waves, and then suddenly 
dropping back toa level floor, over which 
the waves can roll in silence without op- 
position. The current of water runs 
smoothly ia ore general direction then, 
and the sands rush 2 long with it, until the 
whole position of the sandy floor is shifted 
to another position. This may continue 
for months and years without oppositiun, 
and the once shallow place will become a 
deep sea sounding, while some other har- 
bor is « ffectually closed up. An opposing 
ocean current meets the shifting sand, and 
another intricate maz2 of banks and 
ridges are thrown up under the sea, over 
which enormous breakers wil! dash. 

In a general way the sand under the 
water imitates the shifting dry sands 
forced along by the winds, but the force 
of the waves and currents is so much 
greater than that of the wind that the 
change is far greater. Shipwrecks are 
frequently buried far beneath the shift- 
ing sands, where they remain for years 
or centuries, only to be cast up again, 
when they have been forgotten, by a 
gradual change in the floor of the sea. 
Many of the sunken treasures of ages 
past have thus been exposed in mysterious 
ways by this ceaseless action of the sands, 
A year or two may suffice to bury a ship 
from all buman eyes, and centuries of 
unavailing labor may be expended in try- 
ing to locate her after»the sands have 
once concealed her; but a sudden change 
in the direction of the moving sands will 
cast her up in a few weeks. It is during 
heavy storms that the agency of the sand 
is most noticeable, It is at such times that 
the mouths of harbors are closed up, and 
new channels opened, and such transfor- 
mations made in the land that one can 
hardly recognize the old scenes, Every 
winter the beaches of the coast are 
changed more or less by the heavy win- 
ter storms, ma”*‘ing the old scenes scarce- 
ly recognizable. Swimming and bathing 


in the ocean become dangerous practices 





unless the old places are seunded and 
examined every season by ex; arts. A 
gradual change in the floor of tue ocean. 
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may, in the course of one winter, favor 
the existence of dangerous undertows, 
eddies and sea-pouses, Several deaths 
from drowning Lave been reported owing 
to the lack of this car fulness, and the 
best swimmers require some knowledge 
of the treacherous waters alorg the 
Atlantic seacoast before they venture 
into them, The destruction to property is 
no less than that to life by the ever chang- 
ing floor of the ocean, and no methods 
yet have been discovered by which to 
keep the sands stable and uniform. Like 
the moving sands on shore, the shifting 
bottom of the sea moves along in grand 
marches, burying everything beneath its 
irresistible weight, and never once stop- 
ping to consider the rights of others or 
hesitating at opposition. It does not 
stop to fume and figot, but it buries and 
passes quietly over all enemies, 
New YorK City. 


ONE WHO GATHERS SAMPHIRE. 
BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY. 








I NEV&R tire of strolling on the beach. 
It is as firm and hard as a cemented floor, 
Upon it the ripples have traced lines 
which wonderfully resemble the contour 
maps of mountain ranges. But little im- 
agination is required to fancy one’s self 
amid snow-clad Sierras. The shore is 
strewn with seaweeds cast up by the 
waves, Of these I think the most beau- 
tiful is the olive colored ribbon-weed, with 
its crinkled edges. It louks so pure and 
cool. Shelis are not common here, and 
what there are seemsmall, It is the only 
serious Omission from this perfect coast. 

I have always heard thit musical sands 
were rare. We havea fiae tract of such 
sonorous beach. To speak more accu- 
rately, itis above the beach, and it only 
sounds whea quite dry. Then, as one 
walks through it, with a scuffling motion 
of the feet, it responds with a curious 
squeaky souad, which to me muc.i re- 
sembles that made by scraping one’s 
shoes on a rubber door-mat. I confess | 
had exp+cted something betier, more me- 
lodious, but Iam told that this is the gen- 
uive thing. Another instance of the sad 
experience that often ignorance is the 
sweetest possession. 

A little boy over in Newport remarked 
thit it was the ‘** hop-toadingest ” place 
he ever saw. In its batrachian possibili- 
ties Seaconnet is a good second. Tuads we 
have of all sizes down to tiny little fel- 
lows that one can hardly see. Turtles, 
too. are not infrequent. Up at the Com- 
mons, the familiar name of the village of 
Little Compton, there is a rattlesnake on 
exnibition, said to have been killed at 
Tiverton. It is a iong time since I have 
heard of one in our State, where it is usu- 
aliy perfectly sate to wander freely. 

By the way, near the Commons they 
show you the grave of a daugnter of 
Jonn Aiden aad Priscilla, bringing the 
romance of Miles S.andish quite near 
home. Indeed, this town, whicn is a very 
old one, is peopled with descendants of 
pilgrims and colonial settlers, There 1s 
much here of local interest and much that 
the novelist could well employ. 

I wonder that Seacunnet 1s not more 
visited. The climate is ideal. I have 
spent four or five summers on the shore 
of Narragansett Bay, and suffered much 
from cold; I, therefore, anticipated that 
here, far out in the Atlantic, I should find 
the wimds ha:sh snd unendurable. 
On the contrary, the climate is genial and 
equable, Even the fiercest winds have 
little of the penetrating power of those 
further inland. Perhaps this can be at- 
tributed to the mucn responsible Gulf 
Stream. The water, tho cool at times, 
bas never been too cold for a bath, and 
every day the beach has i's complement 
of bathers. Once only has the surf been 
so high as to endanger hfe. On that oc- 
casion—the 12ch of August—only-one per- 
son dared the breakers, I hasten to add 
that it was not yourcorrespondent, whose 
admiration for old Neptune is only ex- 
celled by. his reverent awe. I spent the 
12 h upon the shore, never tiring of the 
magnificent display. The New Jersey 
coast may show greater rollers, but this 
region is picturesque from the cliffs and 
rocks which project far out into the sea, 
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and over which there is a perpetual dash 
and turmoil and puddle. But if one pre- 
fers the long unbroken sweep of beryl- 
tinted waves, he may have that too, for 
here are beaches, a mile in length, 
buttressed by their huge ‘‘ sea-wall”’ 
of pebbles. The last is said to be 
the highest and longest on the North 
Atlantic Coast, and is certainly a 
phenomenon. Picture a mass of round- 
ed and flattened pebbles twenty or more 
feet in hight. Sometimes these appear 
in terraces; again they present an un- 
broken wall. When the high tide reaches 
them—there is a grinding as of the mills 
of the gods. A ceaseless mystery to me 
is the origin of all these pebbles of such 
various constitution. Here are pellucid 
bits of quartz, or snow-white fragments 
of the same, looking surprisingly like 
eggs; then there are pieces of agate, j ‘sper, 
slate, actinolite, soapstone, porphyry, 
sandstone, granite. Of course there is 
a great variety of colors, exquisite shades 
of yellow, delicate lavender, dove-tints, 
cool grays, and warmer shades of brown. 
* My sole employment is,and scrupulous care 
To place my gains beyond the reach of tides: 
Each shining pebble and each shell more rare, 
Tnat Ocean «indly to my nand confides.’’ 

At extreme low tide I go out among 
the broken rocks and visit the tide-pools 
—those aqueous paradises. How beauti- 
fully clear is the water! We gaze down 
into the chamber of Undine. Delicate 
pink corallines, crimson dulse, green fila- 
mentary alga, display themselves in the 
still water. Barnacles and similar crea- 
tures spreadout their petal-like feelers; 
starfish climb about the walls, and fish 
dart here and there through the cooler 
depths, Tae other day I found a Portu- 
guese man-of-war (Physalia), which my 
reading warned me not to handle. It 
looks like a blown-glass bottle, elongated 
rather than spherical, and tapering some- 
what to oneend. It is iridescent with 
many colors, and from it bang streamers 
of azare blue. The last time I saw one 
wasin the Carribean S2a, more years ago 
than I care to recall. 

I have been somewhat surprised at the 
plants I have found near the shore. Sea- 
rocket, pimpernel, kale, samphire and the 
like, one expects; but here in the peboles 
are, in one place, at least, quantities of 
evening primrose and of the fire-weed 
(Erecthites). This, I need not say, is a 
different piant from the gaudy Epilobium 
of the Northern and Eastern woods. Tae 
marshes are now fuil of the sea-lavender 
which dries so prettily for winter decora- 
tion. One may find, too, the charming 
rose-mallow, one of the first of our wild 
flowers. But to secure plants in abun- 
dance, it is best to leave the strand and go 
somewhat inland. Here we will find a 
rare display of asters, golden rods, cardi- 
nals, the climbing mikania, thorough- 
worts, clematis and knot-weeds, But lit- 
tle has been done in botanizing this por- 
tion of Rhode Island. Already some va- 
rieties have been secured from this sec- 
tion. It would well repay the competent 
summer resident to make a diligent ex- 
ploration. 

SEACONNET, R. I. 
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PEBBLES. 








THE banjo player may be ever so ami- 
able, but he is always near a fret. ° 


....““ Why, Mr. Ardent, how ungallant of 
you, to say you thought I was32!” ‘‘ Well, 
it certainly struck me that you were some- 
where near the freezing-point.’”’—Life. 


....’‘How will I enter the money the 
cashier skipped with,” asked the book- 
keeper; “‘under profit and loss?” ‘No; 
suppose you put it under running ex- 
penses?””— Philadelphia Times. 


.... Isn’t it a wonderful lesson to man— 
the way a canary caged for life sings and 
sings and sings all the time?” ‘‘ Lesson? 
I think it isa bad example. If a man were 
as vindictive as that he’d be executed.”’— 
Smith, Gray & Co.’s Monthly. 


.... Teachers in the public schools have 
very frequent illustrations of peculiar asso- 
ciation of ideas in the minds of their pupils. 
At a recent examination in geography in 
one of the public schools the teacher asked: 
“‘What valuable things are taken out of 
the earth?”’ Much to her amazement, one 





young hopeful immediately replied: “Clams 
and mummies.’’— Boston Times. 


+--+» "* Here’s something in the paper about 
a family in New England who have lived in 
the same house for a century.” ‘‘I heard 
of something stranger than that the other 
day—a family in New York who lived in 
the same flat for eight months.””—Munsey’s 
Weekly. 


...-A Heinous Offense.—Mrs. Glanders 
(to her cook, who has “‘ resigned’’): *‘ Norah, 
why are you leaving?” Norah; “ Sure, an’ 
Oi hev jist diskivered thot yure husband 
wroites them outruthful jokes about ser- 
vant gals, an’ Oi can’t shtay another day in 
sich a house.”’—The Epoch, 


..--Pat and the Guinea-hen.— Pat: ‘‘ Ax- 
cuse me, sor, but fhat soort of a burd do yez 
call that frickled janius jigglin’ the parts 
of spache on the fince beyant?’”’ Farmer: 
“Why, that’s a guinea-hen.’”’ Pat: “A 
guinea-hen is id? Well, be the poipes o’ 
Ballyowen! it’s not worth it, so it isn’t!’’— 
Boston Courier. 


..». They are telling of a summer sojourn- 
er down East, who went into a bookstore in 
a Maine village that has become a summer 
resort, and asked if they had “‘ Jane Welsh 
Carlyle’s Letters.” ‘* This ain’t no post- 
office,” the shopkeeper is alleged to have 
snarled. Perhaps a_ bill of particulars 
might reasonably becalled forin this aw/ul 
accusation.— Boston Herald, 


«++» Academic Observer, Utica, N. Y: 
**So you want to kaow whzre the flies come 
from, do you, Lucalius?’’ ‘ Well, the cy- 
clone makes the bouse fly, the blacksmith 
makes the fire fly, the carpenter makes the 
saw fly, the driver makes the horse fly, the 
grocer makes the sand fly, and the boarder 
makes the butter fly.’"—The Cambridge 
Chronicle. 


-- I sat at lunch in a café downtown, 
And gazed intently at a pair of eyes 
Behbind the cashier’s desk. They were dark- 
brown. 
And, while I gazed, I saw the blue blood 
rise 
Into their owner's cheeks, and at the floor 
She quickty leveled both. I did rejoice, 
Until 1 finished lunch and through the door 
Was going, when [ heard her gentle voice. 
1 hastened back. The brown eyes looked 
at me; 
I saw their owner nod to me and beck. 
I drew beside her, thrilled with joy. She 
said: 
*“ Excase me, sir, you haven’t paid your 
check.’’—Puck. 


~s 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Com munications Jor this depart ment should be ad- 
dressed“ Puzzies,” THE INDEPENDENT. New York. 











COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES, 
1. 


My positive is a river in Italy. 

My comparative is to a transfer a liquid 
from one vessel to another. 

My superlative is part of a fence. 

2. 

My positive is a grassy stretch of land. 

My comparative is a malicious grin. 

My superlative is the smallest thing one 
can think of. s 

My positive is a part of the body. 

My comparative is the past tense of a 
verb to rend. 

My superlative is a breakfast dish. 


4. 


My positive means partnership. 

My comparative is part of a fruit. 

My superlative is often the boundary of 
a country. 

5. 

My positive isa useful insect. 

My comparative is a fluid used. 

My superlative is an irrational animal. 


RIDDLE, 


My first like a laggard is always behind; 

In the form of one thousand my second 
you’l|l find; 

And yet for my whole you search the world 
round. 

In the morning or evening it will never be 
found. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 10TH. 
ANAGRAMS, 

1, Shoemakers; 2, authors; 3, painters; 4, 
teachers; 5, policeman; 6, editor. 

1, Anemone; ~, tuberoses; 3, dablia; 4, 
geraniums; 5, dandelions; 6, li'ac: 7, hya- 
cinths; 8, verbenas. 

1, Carrants; 2, orange; 3, pineapple:; 4, 
apricote; 5, watermelons. 

1, Simultaneously; 2, discourteously; 3, 
premeditation; 4, foreground; 5, loiterings; 
6, kinswoman. 
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CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
Paper. 
QUEER PUZZLE. 
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{VAN HOUTEN'S 
o GOCOA 


“Best & Goes Farthest.” 


** Something has 
AGP > Turned up! The 
\ SGolden opportunity 
Has arrived. The 
eLide of fortune is 
t the flood. The-in 
Short, Wilkins Mi- 
cawher is the sole 
gent for VAN 
FTOUvEN’s Cocoa 3 
$ dn the southérn 
kemisphere.”” 
PERFECTLY PURE. 


The Standard Cocoa of the World. 
A Delicious Beverage. 
Stimulating and Invigorating, 

j VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


utilizes in the highest possible éegree al? the 
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MR. MICAWBER, 
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esh forming elements, while highly develop- 

{ ing tho flavor and aroma. oar . 
1 Sold in 1-8, 1.4, 1-2and 1 Ib, Cans. Tf + 
» @ not obtainalle enclose 2% cts. to either Van 

HourTEN & Zoon, 106 Reade Street, NewYork, 
or 45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, and a can, con- 
‘ taining enough for 35 to 40 cups will be mailed. 
Mi Mention this publication. Prenared only b 
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Van Houren & Zoon, Weesp, Holland, — Ai 








HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH.— 
Neh Tepen ormation eens to on wearers e Arti- 

“ upon the receipt of postage. Dr. ° 
E. DUNN, 331 Doxington Ave. Cor, S¥th St., N. Y. 





Extract of BEEF. 


The best and most economical “Stock” tf 
Soups, Ete. cal “Stock” for 
ne pound equals forty-five 
prime lean Beet. © pounds of 


Send for our book of receipts showing use ’ 


of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. 
ARMOUR & CO.. Chi-ac0. 








COLLECTION PLATES.,| 
Send for prices and description. 
J.& RR, LAMB, 
5% Carmine St., New York. 


HIGHLY IMPROVED 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


DRS. J. ALLEN & SON, 
No, 11 West 39th Street, 
NEW YORE. 


Combining the restoration of the form 
and expression of the face, andalsoa per- 
fectly natural representation of the teeth 
gums, roof and ruge@ of the mouth, with- 
out seam or crevice. Call or send for cir- 


® SARATOGA 


















VICHY. 


| The Remedial Table 
# Water. Unequalled for 

4 Indigestion and Acid- 

ity of the Stomach. 
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farm and Garden. 


[The Agricuitural Bditor will be glad to recetwe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that wili 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


RURAL NOTES IN SEASON. 


BY D. D. T. MOORE. 








A GOOD PRICE FOR GRAIN. 


Our farmers should get a good price for 
their grain this year, especially for wheat. 
Growers of cereals ought to keep well ad- 
vised as to the markets when prices are ad- 
vancing, and not be in haste to dispose of 
their produce, particularly to speeulators, 
unless it becomes necessary. In alluding to 
this subject a recent writer pertinently says 
that farmers are to be congratulated upon 
the fact that the marked advance in the 
price of grain occurred at the opening of the 
harvest. Far too often have speculators 
manipulated the market, unnaturally de- 
pressing prices just as the farmer’s grain 
was ready for market. The advance has 
commonly been in favor of the speculator 
and without advantage to the producer. 
This season the upward tendency in prices 
can be shared alike by the farmer and the 
merchant. It is far better for the country 
at large that the farmers should have the 
extra $500,000,000 than that the speculator 
alone should confiscate the profit. 

The prospect is certainly most encourag- 
ing for American grain growers, for there 
is no doubt of an increasing foreign demand 
for their produce—which means better 
prices and augmeuted prosperity. The 
situation is well summed upin a market 
letter issued afew days ugo by one of our 
leading produce firms. They aver, in sub- 
stance, that in six months the course of 
Nature has done for us what no man or 
combination of men could do. It has given 
us a wealth of crops such as the world has 
never seen, and at the same time it has so 
lessened the crops of the Old World as to 
guarantee a market for every surplus bushel 
of our cereals at prices which will hand- 
somely reward our farmers and our carriers. 
The harvest is not passed, but it is practi- 
cally assured. Only partial damage, if any, 
can now be done by frosts, and that only to 
corn, for the wheat is safe. Ina few days 
more even that small danger will be elimi- 
nated. Already the railroads are crowded 
with tonnage. The pressure upon their 
facilities will continue for at least a year. 
The whole West is alive with harvesters 
and buyers. The sbips at our wharves are 
filling with the grains which Europe is 
eagerly awaiting, and is ready to pay for 
with gold or goods. 

CHECKING CRUELTY TO CATTLE. 

A recent dispatch from London annouuces 
that the Board of Agriculture has issued an 
official order relating to the Atlantic cattle 
trade, to take effect next January. Cattle 
are not to be transported on more than 
three decks, nor on any hatch above a com 
‘partment containing other cattle, nor in 
any position interfering with the navigation 
and ventilation of the vessel or the working 
of the boats. Every part of the vessel must 
be provided with substantial pens, strong 
enough to resist the weight of the cattle or 
the action of the weather. The pens must 
be waterproof and provided with battens 
secured to the deck to prevent cattle from 
slipping. Not more than four large or five 
small animals are to be placed in each pen. 
There must be a passageway of the mini- 
mum width of eighteen inches between 
every two rows of cattle and in front of 
every single row. Pens must be adequstely 
ventilated and lighted,and roomy enough 
for repose and feeding. Food and water 

must be protected from the weather. One 
competent foreman, and one assistant, must 
be assigned ta every twenty-five head of 
cattle. * Any animal seriously injured must 
be forthwith slaughtered. Any contraven- 
tion of the order will make the owner, char- 
terer and master of the vessel guilty of an 
offense against the Contagious Disease (an- 
imals) Act of 1875. 


THE HIGH PRICES OF BEEF. 


According to no less an authority than 
Colonel Holt, President of the Holt Live 
Stock Company, the high prices of dressed 
beef are perfectly legitimate and are likely 
to be well sustained. There are fewer cat- 
tle in proportion to the population than is 
usual. In 1860 and in 1888 there were about 
eighty cattle to the 100 population, and 
prices were low. In 1870 there were but 
sixty-two cattle to the 100 population, and 
prices were correspondingly high. ‘There 
are probably more than that now, but a 
larger part of them are kept for dairy pur- 
poses, and gre scarcely to be counted in the 
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taken up by settlers since 1886, and most of 
it withdrawn from the feeding ranges upon 
which formerly roamed the best herds of 
the West, it will be many years before they 
will support as many cattle as they did 
then, altho in time better cultivation and 
care may make up in part for the areas de- 
voted to growing grain and other crops. 
The stimulation of high prices will help to 
bring this about, but until it does consum- 
ers must expect that all meat products 
will be dearer, as other meats go up in sym- 
pathy with the beef. 


PIG FEEDING 


The New York Experiment Station at 
Geneva, gives in a late bulletin (No. 28) the 
result of pig feeding experiments with 
coarse foods—such as prickly comfrey, oat 
and pea forage, red clover, clover with and 
without salt, sorghum and marigolds. It 
was found that oat and pea forage, sorghum 
and marigolds ‘‘ may be economically fed 
with grain, and perhaps as a substitute for 
a large part of the ordinary grain ration.” 
No profit was foundin feeding prickly com- 
-frey, clover or corn silage in very large pro- 
portions; but about 40 per cent. of silage was 
found more profitable thanan entire grain 
ration. All attempts to successfully feed 
prickley comfrey failed. With more than 
40 per cent. of silage the ration was found 
unprofitable. Sorghum forage and mari- 
golds gave promising results. Clover, fed 
with salt,gave better results than when fed 
without salt, but the result would not pay 
unless the clover were counted at the value 
of the mauure. 


EXPERIMENTS. 


FALL PASTURAGE OF COWS. 

It often happens that a month or six 
weeks before winter sets in the pastures get 
very short, and the cows begin to look a 
little thin, says a dairy writer. That is the 
time to give them fresh pasture, if possible, 
and if there is no other pasture to be had 
than meadows, we should not hesitate to 
let them graze down the aftermath. This 
we have tried for years, and cannot see that 
it injures the next year’s crop of hay, while 
it puts the cows in nice condition for their 
winter’s work. If the cows are allowed to 
fall off in flesh just as cold weather begins, 
it will cost a good deal of extra feed to get 
them in proper shape again, and it is 
cheaper to give them the extra feed in the 
way of the aftermath on the meadows than 
the more expensive dry feed in the stable. 
It is also much easier to put a cow in good 
condition in the fall when we have the 
weather in our favor than during the cold 
of winter. Let the cows go into winter 
quarters in the best possible condition, 
both as regards flesh and milk yield. 


A RAPID CREAM SEPARATOR. 


It is said that a new cream separator, in- 
vented by the manager of the Wadsworth 
Creamery, in Livingston County, N. Y., 
promises to put in the shade, for cheapness 
and effectiveness, all other separators and 
creameries heretofore introduced. Its sim- 
plicity is described as wonderful. The milk 
is put warm into a cylinder, and by use of 
asmall air pump forty-five pounds of at- 
mospheric pressure is applied—that is, the 
natural pressure on all bodies (including 
milk) of fifteen pounds to the square inch, is 
trebled by pumping half a minute. This 
pressure left on the milk a very few min- 
utes causes the cream to begin rising rapid- 
ly. In lessthan half an hour after the pres- 
sure is removed all the cream has risen, and 
analysis shows the skim-milk to be freer 
from cream than that from any other proc- 
ess. After pressure the eream will rise 
equally well if the milk be put in any other 
vessel. Kighty pounds pressure for three 
minutes made the cream rise in eight min- 
utes. 


SELLING POTATOES TOO CHEAPLY. 


Under this heading a Boston journal 
makes some suggestions worth heeding by 
potato growers in various parts of the coun- 
try. It says that since the potato beetle has 
made this crop more precarious, scarcely a 
season passes when a price of fifty centsa 
bushel or more cannot be got for potatoes 
some time between fall and spring. If 
farmers have geod roads and plenty of 
teams to send potatoes to market at these 
times, they need never sell potatoes at a 
loss. Usually, however, the high price 
comes at a season when roads are bad or the 
weather is too cold to get potatoes out of 
pits, and draw them to market. In most 
potato-shipping localities warehouses are 
erected where potatoes can be istored 
during the winter for two or three cents 
per bushel. In these warehouses are stoves, 
which regulate the temperature, and in the 
stove-heated cars, which potato shippers use 
for winter transportation of potatoes, it is 
easy to transfer potatoes to the cars, and 





beef supply, With 100,000,000 acres of laud 


last enly a few days, more than is charged 
for winter storage and care. 
BENEFIT OF TILE DRAINAGE. 

The putting down of tile drains is now 
seasonable, and hereis some strong evidence 
that the investment pays large dividends. 
A bulletin from the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, of Texas, gives the re- 
sults of experiments made by S. A. Beach, 
horticulturist, in tile drainage of rather 
heavy clay loam, underlaid with hardpan at 
a depth varying from ‘ten to twenty-four 
inches. The drains were laid a rod apart 
and at various depths, from two and one- 
half to four feet. The crops planted were 
Early Rose potatoes, early cabbages and 
strawberry plants. The yield of the pota- 
toes on the drained plot was 170 per cent. 
larger than on land of same quality and 
with same treatment, undrained. The cab- 
bage crop was also much better, six heads 
averaging 1.58 and 2.42 pounds respectively 
(not either of them very large, according to 
Northern ideas of cabbage). The growth 
of strawberry plants was also much greater 
on the drained land. 


HOW TO EXPORT APPLES. 
This is an interesting subject to many 
orchardists, and one which it will pay them 
to stady and understand. How and what 
varieties of apples to ship to England to 
give the best satisfaction are described by 
an English commission firm. They advise 
that the apples should be well selected and 
of good color and quality. Red fruit is al- 
ways in more demand than other colors, ex- 
cept late in the season, when russets are 
wanted. Flour barrels are generally used, 
but should be thoroughly cleaned before 
filling. New barrels add much to the at- 
tractiveness of the shipment. In packing 
the barrels must be well filled, the apples 
being first shaken down and then pressed. 
Stencil every barrel with the variety and 
also place on it a shipping mark of two or 
more letters. The English laws require the 
letters U.S. A. to be on every barrel. Use 
a different shipping mark for each quality. 


HE STOLE A WHEAT CROP. 

Farmers are subjected to many losses by 
having stock, grain, fruit, etc., stolen, but 
here is an account of a chap stealing a 
whole wheat crop, thus breaking the record 
of all previous rural thieving. A late dis. 
patch from Wichita, Kansas, says that the 
coolest robbery of grain ever known is re- 
ported from Kingman County, in that State. 
And this is the story: John Myrick rented a 
piece of wheat land near Norwich, and, after 
cutting and stacking his crop safely, went 
home. He was little known in the neigh- 
borhood, and when a stranger presented 
bimself under the name of Myrick there 
was n0 one to question his title to the wheat. 
The stranger engaged a threshing outfit, 
threshed the grain, had it carted to Nor- 
wich, sold it, pocketed over a thousand 
dollars, and then disappeared, without even 
paying for the thresbing. 

FODDER DAMAGED BY RAIN. 

A recent letter from France states that 
Professor Galtier draws attention to dam- 
aged fodder and grains, a consequence of 
wet seasons—like the present in that coun- 
try—and the injurious effects they produce 
when given to stock. Under the head of 
damaged fodder the Professor includes hay 
from marshy lands or from meadows inun- 
dated at the time of mowing, or well 
washed from exposure to rain. Such fod- 
der is highly charged with disease germs, 
that will produce grave results following 
the robustness of the animal fed thereon, 
and the hygienic conditions by which it is 
surrounded. The color, the odor, and the 
feet, are the ready means to recognize dam- 
aged forage. The latter ought never to be 
given to stock till shaken out—dusted, as it 
were, and ventilated. Watering the staff 
slightly with a weak acid or salt solution 
before feeding will help to correct any mis- 
chief that damaged fodder might occasion. 


COLD STORAGE HOUSES. 

That veteran and always sensible writer 
on rural topics, Mr. A. B. Allen, offers 
some pertinent suggestions about cold 
storage for farmers. He avers that it would 
be only a trifling expense for farmers to 
have fresh meat all summer, if a number 
of them would fit up a cheap, cold storage 
house, into which to place it. This storage 
would not cost them over one-tenth or one- 
twentieth of a cent per pound, dependent 
on the number of farmers who combine. 
They could also at the same time store 
butter, eggs, dressed poultry and pigeons, 
cooked vegetables and fruiis. As it would 
require a moderate quantity of ice to make 
the cold storage, each family could be 
supplied with that also, taking care to har- 
vest enough of it in winter to give what 
would be necessary for this additiona] 
purpose. 
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WORKERS AND DRONES. 


BY JULIA ALLYN. 


Some bee-keepers this season appear to 
think that their bees are all drones. Colo- 
nies appear to be strong in numbers, to have 
a@ good queen, but gather little honey. A 
beginner, with twelve colonies, has not tak- 
en out a pound of honey, and therefure he 
will abandon bee keeping. Thisis often the 
result with beginners. They expect a great 
deal, and if their expectations are not im- 
mediately realized they give up in disgust. 
It must be said, in passing, that people 
act differently in respect to bee-keeping than 
they do in other industries. Usually if a 
man fails once in anything, he tries again. 
If he engages in fruit culture, he does not 
pull up his trees because he gets no fruit 
the first year; but often the bee-keeper needs 
only one bad season to make him abandon 
the business, and he goes out of it witha 
grudge against bees forever after. 

It is a singular fact, however, that two 
colonies, standing side by side, apparently 
cqual in strength, will produce widely dif- 
ferent results. One produces an average 
amount of honey, while the other has little 
more than required is for daily consumption, 
On examination, the colony that has little 
honey appears to be as strong as the other 
colony. The queen is a good one, and there 
is abundant brood. The bees are working 
and coming and going eagerly, like those of 
the other colony. There is nothing to show 
why they should be poor and their neighbors 
rich. Are bee families like human families? 
Of the latter, many apparently are equal ia 
position, but some have money in the bank, 
while others merely subsist from day to day, 
Is it the same with bee families? Do they 
work just enough to get a living, and take 
their ease the rest of the time? 

There are many things about bees that 
are not yet understood, altho there are some 
young bee keepers who have explanations 
ready for anything that arises. There is a 
part of bee-keeping, however, that all bee- 
keepers do not understand, or rather do not 
study enough, and that is encouraging the 
bees to work in the surplus boxes. 

If bees, like human beings, differ—and it 
is reasonable to suppose they do— then some 
colonies must have different treatment from 
others. 

A colony, given fifty-six one-pound boxes 
to fill, may enter upon the work immediate- 
ly, swarm into the empty chamber, the sec- 
ond story of a double hive, and appear to 
delight in this great addition to the work- 
ing space. On the other hand, however, a 
colony given equal space will not enter the 
surplus chamber as quickly. It appears to 
hang back, to dread the work of filling all 
that space with honey. These two colonies, 
then, are not alike, and must be treated dif- 
ferently. Reader, if you live in the coun- 
try you may remember that when, in youth, 
you picked huckleberries, you did not pick 
into a six-quart pail; you gathered the ber- 
ries in a pint dish and emptied them into 
the big pail. Perhaps bees—some bees— 
have similar ideas, if they have ideas, in re- 
gard to gathering honey. When they are 
admitted into a second story, surplus cham- 
ber, in which is to be packed fifty-six pounds 
of honey, may it not appear to them as a 
great undertaking? 

At all events, when there was a manifest 
disincliaation to enter the surplus chamber, 
the bees have been induced to begin work 
by contracting the surplus chamber, giving 
the bees at first only one or two frames of 
comb—eight or sixteen boxes. Over these 
was poured a little honey, just enough to 
run across the combs, and drip a little into 
the brood chamber. The bees immediately 
followed up these little streams to their 
source and the work of storing surplus hon- 
ey began. This has been done often, and 
resulted exactly as represented. Bees are 
indeed ** strange creatures.” 

A woman just beginning bee-keeping neg- 
lected to remove the board between brood 
chamber and surplus chamber. The hive 
stood about a foot from the ground on 
pieces of timber set undér each end of the 
hive. The bees, unable to enter the surplus 
chamber, went under the hive and built 
comb on the bottom board. 

Bees do not need continual attention. 
They often have too much, but at “starting 
points” here and there during the season, 
a little help or interference enough to turn 
the tide in the right direction, will be ad- 
vantageous. 

The fair season approaches, and then there 
will be an opportunity for bee-keepers to 
make exhibits. All ought to improve it, 
especially women bee-keepers. Wherever 
women have exhibited bees and honey, great 
interest has manifested and many 
questions asked. No class of women are 
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satisfied with present acquirements. They 
are uneasy—especially the daughters, who 
are weighing the merits of the country 
against those of the city, who are trying to 
find something to do at home, that they may 
stay at home, and yet be independent and 
thrifty. 

Now when the farmers’ daughters attend 
the fairs and see some persevering woman 
exhibiting bees and talking about them 
with such interest and enthusiasm, a new 
life may epen, or a new way in the old life 
may appear, that will present to them an 
opportunity they have long sought. There 
fore, every woman bee-keeper should make 
an effort to make an exhibit which will be 
to her benefit as well as to others. Out of 
the throng may come some inquirers who 
will be sent on their way rejoicing. Some 
women cannot keep bees, any more than 
some men, bat many can, and to their great 
profit. Often a farmer’s wife or daughter 
welcomes an occupation for the sake of its 
novelty, something to break up the routine 
of cooking, washing and sewing, and bee- 
keeping, even if it bring only a few pounds 
of honey for the table,is undertaken and 
earried through with pleasure and delight. 

Let it be remembered, also, that the more 
bees there are on farms, the greater will be 
the product of the farms; for the bees dis- 
tribute pollen, and fertilize flowers more 
thoroughly than they can be fertilized 
otherwise. 

Women bee-keepers, and men too, should 
“labor” with the officers of agricultural and 
horticultural fairs to the end that premiums 
be offered to “‘ apiarian”’ exhibitors. Wher- 
ever tried, it has beea successful. Only a 
suggestion has sometimes been needed to 
lead the Societies to offer premiums 

Exhibits of bee-keepers at fairs will aid 
the country more than all the horse-racers 
and their gambling associates. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


TEN RULES FOR THE FALL. 


BY E, P, POWELL, 








1. Do everything in the fall that can be 
done, for in the spring there will be enough 
todo. If you get ahead as a horticulturist, 
it will be by taking advantage of the late 
brigbt days of the year. 

2. Let everything that is not quite' hardy 
receive some protection. It costs but little 
in time and labor, and saves ten times the 
cost. Nature throws you down tons of 
leaves, the main object of which is to protect 
trees and bushes from severe weather. 

3. If you own trees at all or bushes, inva- 
riably have a fall pruning. Cut back long 
growths, always leaving the last bud point- 
ing when you wish the next growth to push. 
Cut out all suckers which you have neg- 
lected during the summer. 

4, Attend to ditches and watercourses of 
allsorts. If you donot the winter washings 
will carry off half the strength of your ma- 
nures, and there will be so much guttering 
and undermining that you will have to 
spend next spring in repairs many times 
over the cost of ditching. 

5. Clean up and beautify your farm. Be- 
fore winter is the time; for in the spring 
you will not have time. Brush should be 
burned and theashes spread. Set a few 
fine trees and shrubs; stake and mulch 
them. Get your wife and children to say 
what they would like done about the place. 

6. If you have not kept accurate account 
of your expenses and income buy or make 
a memorandum book, and do so from this 
time. Begin in the fall with an estimate of 
your probable income for 1891, and then put 
down your needful outgoes. That is, have 
what the governments call a Budget. 
Work next year from this estimate. See 
how nearly you can forecast; but such an 
estimate will quicken your wits to avoid 
any disaster. 

7. Prepare for winter sports and recrea- 
tions for your family and yourself. Do not 
leave the young folk go away from heme to 
find fun and frolic. The wise farmer lives 
with his children in closest intimacy.. By 
all means do not let them feel that you cre 
only for their work. It will be a cheap in- 
vestment if you buya book of sports. There 
isa capital one edited by Maurice Thomp- 
son and published by the Century. 

8. See if you cannot do something to 
make your stock more comfortable than 
ever before during the cold weather. I wish 
I had the ordering of some barnyards that 
I know of, to drain and pave thém. The 
next Dorothea Dix should go about the 
country and compel the protection of sheep 
and cows. 

9. Make a study of all the wastes on 
your farm and aboyt your house and see 
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answer how you have handled and stored 
fruit and vegetables. Put down the half 
work done that is the work of 1890, that by 
being incomplete resulted in a failure of 
any remunerative erop. Study up how 
your loses and failures came about and 
prepare to prevent any such in future. 

10. Form a Mutual Improvement Associ- 
ation. Layin for a decent supply of the 
very best literature. Winter is the time 
for study; no one should be too old to learn; 
What you need is not a knowledge of the 
world abroad, but the world at home. Get 
a simple elementary geology, like Shaler’s, 
and read it with the family till you master 
it. Then get Arabella Bulkley’s books— 
* Life and her Children” and “* Wianers in 
Life’s Run.’’ A capital home book for 
farmers was published a few years ago, en- 
titled *‘ The Population of a Pear Tree’’; 
and another, ‘‘A Mouthful of Bread.”’ Then 
for a knowledge of political and social 
questions, which is just now very impor- 
tant to farmers, I would recommend John 
Fiske’s new book on Civil Government and 
Robert Giffen’s books. I have it in mind 
some day to drawup a list of books for a 
farmer’s home library. 

CuirTon, N. Y. 


REQUISITES OF SUCCESS IN 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


‘WITH the great extent of territory which 
the average farm affords, allowing to give 
the fowls unrestricted liberty to roam over 
fields and meadows at their own sweet will; 
with plenty of sheds, protected yards and 
out-buildings, where fowls may enjoy them- 
selves during the day in bad weather, and 
sleep without being crowded at night; the 
matter of making poultry profitable is 
rather simple. The fowls pick up the great- 
er part of their living, at the same time 
keeping in vigorous exercise in hunting for 
bugs, worms, grasshoppers, etc., are at the 
same time provided with fresh greens need- 
ed for their well being, and make good use 
of scattered grains on stubble fields, in ma- 
nure, etc., and of other odds and ends that 
would otherwise be apt to go to waste. The 
actual cost of keeping poultry on the farm 
is, therefore, perbaps not one-half what it is 
found to be by village people, who have to 
keep their birds closely confined during a 
large part of the summer, and can give them 
no great roaming liberties at any time. 

While the matter of feed, so far as the 
farm poultry is concerned, is of minor im- 
portance—in many cases no extra feed being 
necessary—that of protection from parasites, 
especially in the hot season, is a point over- 
shadowing everything else. Satisfactory 
results need not be expected, if the hens’ 
heads and necks are alive with large lice, 
and the perches blood-red in patches from 
the myriads of tiny mites that have sucked 
themselves full to bursting with the hens’ 
life blood. 

Most of the so-called poultry diseases can 
be traced back to the constant drain on the 
vital forces of the poor maltreated fowls by 
the tiny but multitudinous bloodsuckers, 
Yet it is comparatively an easy task to pro. 
tect poultry from both lice and mites. A 
little frash, strong insect powder dusted 
among the feathers will quickly dispose of 
the one, and kerosene splashed or sprayed 
on the roosts will do away with the other. 
Repeat two or three times during the scm- 
mer, and once or twice during the winter, 
and the thing is done. 

The next thing of importance is a con- 
stant supply of fresh water. Nothing is 
better than a running brook, but if it can- 
not be had, the supply in the drinking ves- 
sels should be replenished several times a 
day during the heat of the season. An ad- 
mirable plan of ,drinking fountain is one 
that can be made and used by every farmer, 
and consists of an old baking pan under a 
box, with one end protruding. The drink- 
ing dish, of whatever form or material, 
should be frequently washed, preferably 
with boiling water, and a drop of carbolic 
acid, or a little piece of copperas be added 
to the water. Stagnant pools, especially of 
manure water in the barnyard, should never 
be tolerated, especially where hens could 
get access to it, as when thirsty the foolish 
hen will take a drink out of the stinking 
pool as readily as out of the purest running 
brook or coolest spring. 

During the summer we should not be very 
lavish with the grain. Free roaming fowls 
will need very. little, and that may consist 
mostly of wheat or oats, corn being given 
but very scantily,if at all. Make some new 
nests in new places from time to time, and 
renew the litter in the old ones often 
Gather the eggs regularly every afternoon’ 
Catch the rats, skunks and weasels. Cure 
scaly legs by dipping them in kerosene oil. 





-Tbhat is about all there is to it. Only a 


word needs to be added about the hreed. 


or should give you good results. But 
some are better than others. The Leghorns, 
either white or brown, will fill the egg bas- 
ket. The Brahmas are fair layers, and give 
you a large, plump table fowl besides. 
Crosses of the two are excellent. Plymouth 
Rocks make a good fowl, and you can cross 
them with any other pure breed, especially 
the Leghorns, for gvod results. I like my 
fowls to be all uniform, consequently prefer 
a single, pure breed, and none has ever 
suited me better as a farm fowl than the 
Black Langshan. 

Set the hens as fast as they wish to set in 
spring. Make the nests on the ground, in 
barrels, boxes or nooks, ete , where the bird 
will be hidden and undisturbed. Do not 
fuss much with the setting hens. After 
the chicks are hatched, put them with the hen 
in a coop for a few days; then, if possible, set 
them free. To break up the setting hen there 
is no better way than to let her set a week or 
so, then give her a few chicks to take care 
of. Feed her well and she will soon be in 
laying condition again, and all the better 
for the rest and change enjoyed for a féw 
weeks. This is farm management of poul- 
try, and it will seldom fail to be profitable. 
—T. GREINER in Practical Farmer. 





HENS SETTING TOO CLOSELY. 


THE instinct of the hen to set, especially 
of the Asiatic breeds, needs some curbing, 
even for success in incubation. If the hen 
does not get off at all to eat ior several 
days, the eggs become addled from too 
much warmth and exclusion from the air. 
Wetting the eggs is also important, not to 
soften the shells, but to prevent the drying 
up of their lining inside the shell, which 
while moist admits air enough through it 
to preserve the life of the germ. Hens that 
set themselves out of doors usually hatch 
their entire setting. They are forced to 
hustle for their food, are often wet by rains 
and dews, and this keeps the eggs moist 
—American Cultivator. 
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scrofulous humor 
in the blood, 
ulcers, catarrh and 
consumption, 

use 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


The most 
economical, 
safe, speedy, and 
effective of all 
blood purifiers. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 





Buy your Seeds of 


“The Old Reliable Seed Store.” 


Established in 1843. 





New and Fresh Stock. 

Ali old Seeds burned. 
Novelties and choice tested Seeds. 
Catalogues free. 


The Geo. L. Squier Mfg. Co., 


Successors to 


The Higganum Mfg. Co. & 
R. H. Allen & Co., 
P. O. Box 3454, New York City. 
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Dr. Wm. Hall’s Balsam 


for the Lungs when you have a 





cough or a cold? 

It is the best medicine to cure 
coughs and colds, and all diseases of 
the throat and Druggists 
sell it: prices 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Buy it and Try it! 


Jungs. 
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POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
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N EVERY Re- 
ceipt that calls for 
baking powder, 
use the “Royal.” 
Better results will 

be obtained because it is 

the purest. It will make 
the food lighter, sweeter, 

of finer flavor, more di- 

gestible and wholesome. 

It.is always reliable and— 

uniform in its work, 


Miss MARIA PARLOA says: ‘'The 
Royal Baking Powder is as good 
as any can be. I have used it a 
great deal and always with satis- 
faction.” 
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SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 
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SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury St., 
fay? Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


SLEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal Bel the Society of Arts for 
Best Pianos and covered meritorious 
oa useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 
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A Pertect and Satie Arm for the 
House and Pocket. 





he latest production from the works of Smith & 
Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm so popular 
new an valuable inventions insuring absolute pro- 
tection against accidental discharge from careless 
handiing. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 


Extractor. Rebounding Lock, and I’atented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
discharge by any but the proper means wm possible. 

All of our revolvers are stamped on the barrels with 
our firm name, address and dates of patents. 

Send for descriptive catalogue, and if your dealer 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address below will 
receive prom pt and careful attention. 


SMITH & WESSON, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Rover Bicycles. 


LIGHT WEIGHT. 
Rigidity and Beauty. 


Send for Llustrated 
Catalogue 
The J. Wilkinson Co., 
269-71 State St., 
Chicage. 
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to every subscriber 
Greatest offer. Now's 
your time to get or- 
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No Chemicals 
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Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
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ney complaints and 'ndigestion. 
When taken rather warm before 
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Cathartic. 
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PIANOS. 
(Established 1837. 


Wonderful} in tone and lastiz lasting auatitinny of high- 
est excellence and workmanship. Prices moderate. 
For Catalogue, address Lindeman & Sons, Piano Co.,. 
ith St. and Brook Avenue, New York. 
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a 
Harvest Excursions 
At LOW RATES 
via Missouri Pacific Ry. 
and Iron Mountain Route. 


To Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Texas and all 
eS West and Southwest. Aug. 2, Sept. and 
. Good for 30 days, with stop-over privileges. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, G. P. A., St. Louis, Mo. 


CUNARD LINE. 
£51 ABLISHED 1840. 

ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
SAILING BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
From New York our SATURDAY, and alternate 
WEDNESDAY. 


From Boston every SA‘TURDAY. 

Cabin passage #60 and Luoware, Nanay | toaccom- 
modation. Intermedia’ Stee oe ee 
booked to and from all ucts of Europe at very lo 
rates. 


VERNON H. BROWN & CO., Agents, 
4 Bowling Green, New York. 
RAYMOND’S 
va CATION 
EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING BXPENSES INCLUDED. 














A Party will leave New York parades, Oc. 
teber 15th, for a Trip Direct 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 


This trip is intended for persons who desire to reach 
Southern « alifornta by a route and as expedi- 
al may be consistent witon perfect comfort. 

eturn Tickets Goeed tor =ix Months, 
wae choice of Four Different K outes East- 
wer 

nth Annual Series 4. Winter Fyize te 
Califoria: November 12; December 10; January 
12 and If: throws 2.11, ‘and 23, aud March 10. 

Tours through Mexico: January 12, February 
2, and February 23. 


G2” Send for ye circular, designating the 
pa. ticular tour desire: 
RA YMORD & WHITCOMB, 
257 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


,. A MODEL RAILWAY. 
The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7.000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 


Omaha and Denver. 


For speed, safety, comfort, guatoment. track and 
efficient service 1t has no equ: 
Any Kailroad Agent will tell you tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 


There is no better line on the American Continent. 


P. 8. EUSTIS, Geueral Pase’r & Ticket Agt. 
Chicago, Burlington «& Quincy ‘R. K., Chicago. Il. 











SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 





Between Chicago and St. Paul, Min- 
Sean Council Biuffs, Omaha, 
» and Portiand. 


. FREE RECLINING Cuain Cars 


Between Chicago, Council Bluffs, 
Qmaha, Denver, and Portland. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


Between Chicago and St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Duluth, Council Biuffs, 
Omaha, Sioux City, Denver, Ogden, 
Portiand, and San F 


‘ 
SUPERB DINING CARS. 
ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


information address the General 
Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, Th: 





i 





aoe, pa -wonincg, W. 4. 
_ GP sai. 4. 
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